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Art.  I.  Rffiort  of  the  Milltjrif  Mate  Ot'/ihitn  Asylum  at  Madras ^  with 
its  original  Proofs  and  Vouchrrs,  as  transmitted  from  India  in  lT96t 
and  published  in  London  in  1797*  under  the  title  of  an  Experiment  in 
Education.  A  new  edition.  To  which  are  subjoined  additional  Docu¬ 
ments  and  Records  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  new  system  of 
education,  in  the  school  in  which  it  originated,  and  of  its  fruits  in  the 
character  conduct  and  fortunes  of  its  pupils.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bell, 
D.  D.  L.  L  D.  F.  A.  8.  Y.  K.  S.^£d.  Master  of  Sherburu  Hospiul, 
Durham.  8fO.  pp.  xxx.  126.  Murray,  1812. 

Art.  II.  The  British  System  of  liducation%  being  a  complete  epitome  of  the 
improvements  and  invt.itions  practised  at  the'  Royal  Free  Schools, 
Borough  Road,  Southwark.  By  Joseph  Lancaster. 8 vo.  pp.  xyu,56. 
1S06.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

Art.  in.  Refiort  of  J,  Lancaster's  Progress  f^'om  the  Tear  1798,  with 
the  Refiort  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  Tear  1810.  d  o  which  is 
prefixed  an  Address  of  the  Committee  for  piomoting  the  Royal  Lan- 
casterian  System  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor.  8vo.  pp.  Printed 
by  J.  Lancaster,  at  the  Royal  Free  School  Press.  Southwark.  1810. 

Art.  IV.  A  Comfiaraiive  View  of  the  Plans  of  Educationt  as  detailed 
in  the  Publications  of  Dr,  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster  ;  with  Remarks  on 
Dr.  BclPs  “  Madras  School,”  and  Hints  to  the  Managers  and  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Charity  and  Sunday  Schools,  &c.  By  Joseph  FoX.  The 
third  edition.  8vo.  pp.  67.  Darton  and  Harvey.  1811. 

Art.  V.  The  National  ReUgion  the  Foundation  of  National  Education. 
A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London, 
on  ThurtcLiy,  June  13, 1811.  To  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  Notes, 
conuining  Proofs  and  Illustrations.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  O.  F.  E.  S. 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Published  at  the  Reqnest  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  The  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  33.  Rivingtons.  1811. 

Art.  VI.  A  Vindication  of  Dr.  BelPs  System  of  Education,  in  a  Series 
of  Letters,  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Rivingtons.  1811. 

Art.  VII.  The  Origin^  Nature^  and  Obieet^  of  the  New  System  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  12mo.  pp.  210.  Murray.  1812. 

JN  this  country  it  is  no  longer  a  Question  whether  the  poor 
•should  be  educated.  It  is  now  the  settled  cuuvictioii  of  all 
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inteliipcnt  persons,  that  tin?  mischiefs  to  social  order  and  tlie 
suhorciination  of  ranks,  which  a  (lastanily  policy  so  confnlcnlly 
predicted  would  arise  from  the  general  ditfiision  of  know¬ 
ledge,  were  perfectly  \isioiiary,  I’hey  have  not  failed  to 
observe,  what  was  in  itself  so  ohvioos,  that,  while  the  poor 
receive  the  advantages  <  f  education,  and  thereby  rise  some¬ 
what  higher  in  the  scale  of  rational  existence,  the  superior 
instruction  to  which  the  rich  will  in  consequence  have  recourse, 
will  always  preserve  a  sufficient  distance  between  the  classes 
into  which  soi  iety  is  distributed.  They  arc  satisfied,  it  is  only  , 
despotic  governments  that  have  reason  to  Ik?  alarmed  at  the  * 
iiuelicclual  improvement  of  their  subjects.  Free  states,  on 
the  contrary,  whofic  principal  nhject  is  tU'  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  must  l»r  indebted  for  their  |K)roia- 
nence  and  stability,  to  a  general  persnusion  oi'  iheir  utility  ; 
a  persuasion  whicdi  w  ill  be  sure  to  take  det  per  root,  as  die 
inas>  of  the  subjects  are  well  instructed,  and  thus  enabled  to 
attjich  themselves  to  the  civil  |Kihty,  not  so  much  from  pre¬ 
judice  and  custom,  as  from  a  clear  perception  of  the  benefits 
it  a  fiords  them. 

The  alVectation  of  efiarit^y  wliich  objected  to  the  education 
of  the  poor,  from  the  evils  in  which,  it  was  pretended,  know'- 
ledgc  would  involve  them,  has  likewise  sunk  into  contempt. 
That  education  is  injurious  to  the  poor,  qh  it  serves  to  |>ro- 
mote  indolence  and  vanity,  is  now  universally  regarded  as 
among  the  most  groundless  of  suppositions.  Knowledge  does 
not  provide  food  for  the  hungry,  or  clothing  for  the  naked. 
Industry  is  (piite  as  necessary  after  instruction,  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  those  who  have  been 
instructed,  are  able  to  turn  the  fruits  of  their  labour  to  the 
best  account.  Nor  is  the  other  part  of  the  charge  more  sub¬ 
stantial.  As  education  becomes  general,  its  advantages  cease 
to  l)ccome  excitements  to  vanity  ;  since  no  man  is  vain  of  what 
lie  has  in  common  with  his  neighbours.  Nothing  can  Wniort 
untrue  than  the  assertion,  which  was  at  one  time  so  vehe- 
tnently  reiterated,  that  tlie  diflusion  of  knowledge  is  tlie  dif¬ 
fusion  of  misery.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  tlic  properly  of 
knowledge  to  elevate  and  refine  our  nature, — to  enable  a  man 
to  find  satisfaction  in  Ids  own  bosom,— and,  not  only  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  taste  for  intellectual  didiglit<,  but  to  destroy  the  keen 
relish  for  gratifications  purely  sensual.  Contemplate  man, 
as  a  being  capable  of  rcligioii,  and  designed  for  conscious 
existence  in  a  future  state,  and  it  will  appear  still  more  de- 
<iiablc  that  he  should  be  well  educated,  whatever  be  his  con¬ 
dition  in  life  :  while  of  the  charity  that  it  becomes  us  to  culti- 
\*ate  as  Christians,  there  cannot  be  aunore  appropriate  object 
than  the  education  of  the  poor.  To  them  an  especial  regard  IriB 
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lie  ^  bix'ii  p^itJ  in  dm  CIvristian  t^cUecne — in  ihp  subject  of  wbicli 
t\y  m  u  ti'vaLs,  \fs  vc'l.uiun  to  the  of  iimn,  <incl  die  mode  of 
>w-  m  its  |)rv>p^;uion  in  lh,e  vy^rW. 

to  H  IJuiuippiiy^  hovvover,  intm  h»ve  no  saan^r  agreed  as  to  lUc 
oov  f  \  fxpeoieiK  V  of  a  benevolent  project,  than  liuey  fail  out  about 
lie-  moans  ol  carryiinj:  it  into  etiect  ;  and  waaie,  about  iodil- 

rior  f  j  fcrcni  points,  ilioso  etfoi^s,  wjiici^,  if  properly  directed,  woulii 
irse,  [  have  c  ri>a’ncd  the  main  object  with  suepesp.  .  A  new  mode  of 
sses  ^  ednoutirv)  h:i{<  boiMi  invei\tcd,  and  snccfs>fuily  practificd  ip 
mly  :  Lu:iny  districts  of  the  kingdom,  by  mciuis  of  whicti  education 

the  bas  b  'cn  rendered  so  cheap  and  easy,  and  so  much  time  uud 
y  on  /  hibotir  a))nd;^ed  in  teaciiiin^,  that,  with  a  little  assistance  front 
and  .  '  the  rich,  the  IxMielits  of  instruction  may  be  imparted  to  die 
roia-  luoht  indipfeut  classes  of  the  community.  This  happy  im- 
iity ; ;  jiroveuiem  ims  met  with  universal  applause.  Hut  v%hde  all 
a  die  ^ooil  men  should  have  c.o;iibine<l  together  to  give  it  eflicacy, 
ed  to  b  ***'  unfortunate  ilivisioti,  fomented,  no  doubt,  .by  the  artifices 
pfc-  •*.;  nf  the  inran  and  interested,  taken  place  among  them  ; 
ncfits|  ^ud  a  violent  dchate  hns  arisen  <i3  to  the  mode  in  wdiich  this 
L  iuiproremcMU  should  be  atiopted.  I'lic  importance  of  the 
ration  I ,  subject  and  liu*  {itiention  it  has  excited,  will  jnsliry  us  in  eu- 
mow-  W  teriijg  at  soine  length  into  the  merits  oi  the  controversy,  liikt 
empt. its  in  some  meastiic  a  ntmessary  preliminary,  we  shall,  pre- 
I  ^>ro-  viously  to  examiniug  the  question  respecting  the  application 

led  as  ut  ilie  new  mode  of  tuition,  give  a  sliort  itccount  of  its  origin, 

e  does  successive  improvements,  and  its  adoption  in  dilVercnt  parts 

laked.  uf  the  united  kingdom.  It  is  grateful  to  conteoiplaie  even 
as  be-^  ^he  partial  diffusion  of  good. 

s  been  luke  many. of  the  most  useful  human  inventions,  the  new 
to  the  ^y^Uiln  of  education  arose  fro.in  necessity.  In  the  year  178^*, 
e  sub-  aseliool,  eaileal.tbc  Male  Asyium,  was  esuiblislied  at  Kgmorc, 
s  ceascg^  Madras,  for  the  education  of  the  destitute  male  children 
ofvvhat^  the  Kuropean  soldiery.  Dr.  liell,  l>eing  cliaplain  of  ibui 
e  nior#  establishment,  was  requested  to  undertake  the  managemetU 
I  vebe-  ^1  die  charity.  I'o  this  reijucst,  from  the  hope  of  Wing 
lie  dif'  more  useful  in  ins  station,  he  readily  acceded  ;  but  .in  hia 

>erty  of  krst  attempt  to  discharge  the  duties  committed  to  him,  he 

eainan#  "let  with  great  olistriictKins.  Tiia  practice,  of  teaching  the 
to  pro-/  letters  by  making  the  scholars  trace  them  in  sand,  had  been 
be  kceojl^  '^1*  hse,  time  out  of  mind,  in  the  native  schools.  This  prac- 
te  m^Pi  J  »  materiaJ  part  of  the  now  system,  which  imparts  the 
[msciousM  lodge  qf  ,t|ie  letters  w’ilh  greater  -facility  than  the  old 
lore  de-  f  while  it  likewise  comiimnic'^'^  the  power  of  niakiiig 


lie  tlif* 
leriy  of  ^ 
e  a  man  « 
to  pro-/ 
he  kceoU 


his  con-,  and  auiuses  the  children,  Dr.  IJeil  resolved  to  iniroOucc 

Lo  culti-^?  1.*^^  die]  Male  Asyliiiii.  But  to  effect  this  improvement,  and 
e  object  .^  reuuce  the  school  to  some  order,  ‘he  found  be  must  begin  by 
gard  Ira^  !  ^^hiiug  sonte  of  ihc  pupils  to  babits  of  strict  discipline  and 
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proiript  obedience.  For,  hc'^ides  that  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult  to  re-moiild  the  minds  of  his  assistants,  urown  old  in 
pn*|udice<,  they  were  no  sooner  trained,  than  tliey  conld  earn 
a  better  salary  on  easier  terms.  Thus  another,  and  ind«*ed 
the  most  important  step  was  taken  ;  for  the  plan  of  tuition, 
by  the  agency  of  the  boys  themselves,  is  the  foundation  of 
the  new  system.  'I  he  school  was  divided  into  classes,  each 
furnishing  its  teacher,  assistant,  usher,  and  snb-nsher:  a  re¬ 
gister  was  kept  of  the  daily  tasks,  and  another  of  daily  of¬ 
fences  :  the  scholars  were  made  to  do  every  thing  for  them¬ 
selves  :  the  bad  boys  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  good  : 
in  eases  of  delinquency,  the  boys  were  themselves  the  juilges. 
Hv  these  arrangements,  order,  attention,  iiubistry,  and  gooil 
behaviour  were  promoted  in  the  school.  The  boys,  after 
learning  the  letters,  were  taught  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  made 
great  progress  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
various  otht  r  brattches  of  knowledge,  generally  taught  in 
gooil  Knglish  sentinaries.  There  was  ati  antiual  saving  of 
nearly  lo<)0/.  in  the  education  of  two  hundred  boys.  On  his 
arrival  in  Kngland,  in  1797,  Dr.  Bell  pnbrshed  a  small  pamph¬ 
let,  ('iititled  “  An  Kxperiment  in  Edneatio!),  &c.”  in  which  he 
detailed, at  some  length,  the  foregoing  particulars;  and  inserted 
also  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  four  masters,  his  assistants, 
and  a  recommendation  of  the  plan,  by  the  members  of  the 
Madras  government,  to  the  other  British  dependancies  in  India. 
The  pampldet  at  this  time  excited  little  attention,  and  Dr* 
Bell  retired  into  Dorsetshire. 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Lancaster  opened  a  school  in 
the  Borough-rond,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  at  half  the 
usual  price,  the  elcmeuts  of  literature,  to  the  children  of 
ineciianics  ;  those  whose  parents  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
tlieir  instruction,  being  admitted  gratis.  His  great  object 
was  to  render  education  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  he  was 
continually  <  ngaged  in  making  experiments,  w  ith  a  view  to 
save  time  and  labour.  Having  been  himself  educated  in  a 
school  divided  into  classes,  each  conducted  by  a  monitor,  he 
from  the  first  adopted  this  plan  ;  thus  saving  entirely  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  assistants’  salaries.  When  Dr.  Bell’s  pan)phlet  fell 
into  his  hands,  (in  the  year  1800)  he  derived  from  it  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  sand-writing.  To  reduce  the  expcnce  of  books  and 
materials  for  writing,  be  made  one  book  serve  for  a  class, 
and  substituted  slates  and  pencils  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
The  lessons  he  intended  the  children  should  read,  were  print 
c<J  in  a  large  type  on  one  side  ot  the  paper,  pasted  on  a  board, 
and  suspended  on  the  wall ;  classes  of  twenty  or  thirty  .boys, 
iuccessivciy  aiisembling,  to  spell  or  read  from  them  ;  so  that  one 
book  supplied  the  place  of  two  hundred,  or  even  a  much  greater 
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BumU^r,  The  substitution  of  slates  and  pencils  for  the  common 
niHtcrials  of  writing,  combined  as  it  is  with  writing  an»l  spell¬ 
ing,  is  a  still  more  valuable  iiiiprovement.  The  boys  being 
provided  wiili  slates  and  pencils,  a  word  is  given  out  distinctly 
by  ilie  monitor,  which  tlie  other  boys  put  down  on  their  blates, 
and  of  course  spell  it  at  tlu'  same  time.  When  this  >void  has 
been  iuNpeeted  by  the  monitors  of  the  re^|K*ciive  classes,  they 
proceed  to  anotlu'r,  aiul  in  this  way  five  hundred  noys  may 
ne  kept  at  work  for  hours,  each  of  them  being  more  atten¬ 
tive,  more  alert,  and  more  diligent,  than  if  he  had  himself 
had  a  teacher.  'Fhe  time  that  is  hereby  gained  aiiu  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  i>  made,  are  incalculable. 

I’o  these  improvements,  Mr.  i.ancaster  has  added  a  new 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  in  which  the  only  qualifica¬ 
tion  rc<piired  in  the  instructor,  is  tliat  of  being  able  to  read. 
He  is  furnished  with  a  printed  book  of  the  sum,  and  of  the 
manner  in  uhicli  the  operation  is  to  he  performed,  whic  li  he 
reads,  while  the  other  hoys  write  it  dov\  n  upon  their  slates. 
For  example,  if  the  sum  is  in  addition,  8i»‘i  +  385  «  l‘J78,  he 
repeats  the  cyphers;  and  then,  it  being  seen  by  an  inspection 
of  his  slate,  that  every  boy  lias  written  them  correctly,  he 
reads  irom  the  key  as  follows.  ‘  First  column,  5  and  3  are  8  ; 
set  down  8  under,  the  5  :  second  column,  8  and  9  arc  17  ;  set 
down  7  under  the  8,  and  carry  1  to  the  next :  third  rolnn;n^ 
3  and  8  are  11,  and  I  I  carried,  arc  12:  total  in  cyphers, 
1278  ;  total  in  words,  one  thousand  two  hmulreil  and  seventy- 
eigfit.’  After  every  boy  has  read  what  he  has  written,  it  is 
examined  by  the  monitor.  This  method  is  eflicacioiis  :  it  does 
not  require  the  monitor  to  be  jireviously  instructed  in  arith¬ 
metic,  and  it  keeps  the  whole  class  attentive  and  awake. 

These  iniproveiiients  are  carried  into  effect  by  a  wise  and 
operative  system  of  order  and  discipline,  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  One  person,  it  is  evident,  could  never  instruct 
a  hundred,  much  less  a  thousand  boys,  except  by  the  closest 
aitention  to  method  and  regularity,  in  this  department,  Mr. 
Lancaster  has  successfully  combined  the  prosperity  of  his  in¬ 
stitution  with  the  amusement  of  his  scholars.  Every  child 
has  his  own  place,  both  ip  the  school  and  in  his  class,  ac« 
Cording  to  his  progress  in  learning,  wearing  a  iiu  in  her  attach* 
ed  to  It, — both  which  he  forfeits  to  the  boy  who  corrects  him 
in  his  lesson.  In  going  out  of  school,  in  coming  into  it,  and 
ill  moving  from  dilfereiit  places  of  it,  the  scholars  proceed 
with  the  utmost  order,  at  the  word  of  command.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  with  what  quickness  and  docility  even  the  least  of 
the  children,  who  are  learning  their  letters  in  the  sa:ul,  obey, 
without  noise,  the  signals  of  their  monitor.  While  the  buys, 
by  such  regularity  and  constant  employ,  arc  secured  from 
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ya\A^itnp;  and  listlcssncss,  tlie  hope  of  prnisr  nftd  emofnmenf 
5rimnlHic>*  tlietii  to  diligence  aiul  exertion.  r»esidcs  t!ie  tickets 
which  arc  indiratioin  of  merit,  ntu!  which  ran  he  exchan'^ed, 
one  for  a  paper  kite,  two  for  a  Itall,  ^cc.  there  are  pittnrev, 
civen  ns  prizes,  and  itn  order  of  merit,  the  liighesi  hnnonr 
in  the  school,  whose  mtMni>ers  wear  a  silver  medal,  sus^iefidod 
f/om  their  neck  l)V  a  plated  chain,  'riieivare  likewise  writing 
niaichc'*,  which  provoke  emulation  Ik  tween  the  classes.  Mr. 
I.aucaster  has  invented  punishments,  also,  f)f  various  kindst, 
such  putting  a  wooden  log  round  the  neck,  shackling  tlie 
feot  (u*  tne  hands,  or  suspending  the  hoys  in  a  basket,  to  cor¬ 
rect  and  pri  vent  negligence,  vice,  and  indolence.  H'hese 
ptmishinents  arc  contrived  to  operate  on  the  mint!,  rather 
than  the  ho  ly,  and  arc  varied  according  to  the  degrees  of 
dclifiqncncy. 

In  conse«]uence  of  these  inventions,  tlie  knowledge  of  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  inav  be  imparted  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor,  befnix*  they  are  able  to  work,  at  an  ex  pence 
of  little  more  than  5s.  per  aniimu.* 

From  tlu*  foregoing  .statement,  it  will  he  easy  to  adjust  the 
<  bims  of  the  iiuTitorions  persons,  to  whom  we  are  incichted 
tor  the<e  happy  and  hcncficial  improvettieiils  in  education. 
l)f.  r»ell  nml  .Mr.  f.ancastcr,  both  from  diturent  causes,  had 
recourse  to  monitors  ;  Dr.  Hell  to  bring  lii.s  school  into  order 
and  obedience,  .Mr.  Lancaster  to  savcexpcnce.  Dr.  i^ell  has 
introduced  the  practice  of  sand*  writing  into  this  country,  while 
Mr.  I. uncaster  has  invented  anew  mode  of  teaching  aritlimc- 
lie,  substituted  slates  and  peiK^ls  for  the  orditiniy  materials 
ot  writing,  and  combined,  with  llicse  improvcmcnls,  an  effi¬ 
cacious  system  of  scholastic  government. 

This,  \\v  believe,  is  an  etpiitahie  adjustment  of  the  claims 
of  th»>sr  gentlemen.  Hnt  if  it  shonld  he  maintained,  that 
Mr.  I. a  nc. isier  is  not  the  ntilhor  of  anv  of  the  uscinl  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  ni*w  tnotle  of  ttiition,  and  that  all  the  inventions^* 
of  w  hu  h  he  is  unqitestionahly  the  if\il!ior,  have  innri*  of  itiutli- 
inery  than  utility  in  them,  (which,  howcviT,  in  our  opinion, 
remains  to  he  moved,)  he  yet  has  sntficient  merit  of  another 
kind,  to  intitic  him  to  the  adiniratiun  of  his  contcmp(»rarirs, 
and  secure  him  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Keen  his  enemies 
camuyt  hnt  acknowledge,  that  he  is  the  most  Ttealous,  the  most 
active,  nitd  the  most  successful  promottT  of  llu*  new  system 
ot  eiluratioii.  He  tirst  awakened  the  nation  to  a  .sense  of  its 
importance  aiul  utility.  Me  has  gained  patrons  in  every  part 
of  the  enipirt*,  to  his  own  ntcdc.  His  etjciiiii's,  from  Ins  suc¬ 
cess,  have  been  stimulated  to  lend  their  support  to  his  rival. 

Report,  p.  iv. 
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I'hc  liistory  of  ilic*  ditTutiion  of  iUo  new  doctrines  respecting 
cduc;*iion,  IS  the  detail  of  his  laliou’  s,  privations,  aiiJ  bcnevo- 
leiice.  Generations  unborn,  while  reading  his  life,  will  bless 
him,  whose  exertions  of  body  and  of  mind,  have  made  the 
light  of  science  as  accessible  as  the  light  of  the  sun. 

The  school  which  Mr.  Lancaster  had  opened  in  the  Borough- 
road,  continued  for  some  years  a  private  conce^rn.  Num¬ 
bers  were  educated  freely-  Two  h.*nevo|pnt  persons,  Mr. 
Thomas  Stnrge  and  Mr.  Anthony  St. Try  paid  for  live  or  six 
children.  But  all  this  was  of  a  private  nature;  and  Mr.  I^n- 
castcr  gave  tlie  whole  of  tlie  money  to  defray  the  ex  pence 
f  of  the  first  building,  which  the  increasing  number  of  the  chil- 
drcfi  made  it  expedient  to  erect.  A  second  hnildmg  was 
added,  hv  the  lihoralitv  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord 
Somerville  ;  and  about  I.S01  the  mstitnlion  was  converted  into 
a  free  school,  for  all  who  chose  to  attend.  In  order  to  extend 
^  the  plan  to  a  thons  md  children,  a  mortgage  for  400/  was 
»  passed  upon  the  premises. 

It  was  Mr.  Lancaster’s  earnest  wish,  to  extend  the  henclits 
of  his  plan  to  every  corner  of  the  land.  In  the  following 
year,  accordingly,  400/.  were  raised,  to  train  young  men  who 
might  propagate  file  system.  'The  King,  who  had  inquired 
into  its  nuTits,  gave  it  his  liberal  siipjiort,  and  other  branches 
of  the  roval  f  amily  followed  his  majc'-tv’s  example. 

While  Mr.  lamcastcr  was  etagaged  in  these  benevolent  pro¬ 
jects,  notwiilistanding  Ids  frugality,  economy,  aaid  self-denial, 
notwithstanding  the  profits  of  his  printing  press,  and  the 
gifts  of  individuals,  the  expenec  required  to  carry  them  into 
clfert  was  so  great,  as  to  reduce  him  to  extreme  embarrass- 
nieait.  The  sums  expended  in  erecting  buildings  for  training 
Voaiiig  men,  tlie  cliarge  incurred  in  boarding  them,  the  fruit¬ 
less  attempt  to  form  village  schoolmasters  at  Maiden  Bradley, 
the  impositions  of  some  tradesmen,  and  the  failure  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  undertaken  to  (Icfray  the  cxpcnce  of  a  school 
erected  at  (’amherwcll,  involved  Mr.  Lancaster  in  a  debt  ex¬ 
ceeding  by  2i/4§/.  the  whole  of  his  property.  That  he  was 
hronglit  iliiis  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  the  ruin  both  of  himself 
and  Ins  schemes,  was  not  owing  to  his  carelessness  or  extra¬ 
vagance.  For  the  trustees,  who  examined  into  the  state  of 
his  concern^,  report,  that  when  in  1808,  they  first  examined 
into  his  affairs,  and  the  natnn?  of  his  embarrassments, 

‘  they  were  exceedingly  gratified  to  find  that  hia  debts  originated  from 
^^l<P^vnient8  entered  into  with  different  tradesmen,  for  accomplishing  the 
various  objects  of  rendering  his  system  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  an 
institution  for  national  benetit.  I  he  principal  of  these  were  for  brick¬ 
layer,  timber-  merchant,  carpenter,  type-founder,  stationer,  furniture,  and 
•ther  oecessaries  for  such  ao  eitabliahmeot.  They  found,  thit  although 
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there  were  at  that  time  in  the  family  twenty-four  peraon*  to  be  boarded, 
there  was  scarcely  a  debt  owln^to  any  butcher  ;  for  the  family,  durint»  a 
considerable  time,  had  only  enjoyed  the  taste  of  butcher’s  meat,  when 
an  occasional  donation  ,it  the  school  furnished  them  with  the  means  of 
purchasing  a  small  quantity.  The  family  had  subsisted  chiefly  on  bread 
and  n.ilk  ;  and  to  the  honour  of  a  baker  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom 
there  was  a  considerable  debt  owing,  it  must  be  mentioned,  that  when  a 
degree  of  suiyrise  was  manifested,  at  having  gwen  so  large  a  credit,  he 
replied,  ‘the  good  \J»ich  Mr.  Lancaster  has  done  to  the  poor  ot  this 
reighbourhoed  is  such,  that  as  long  as  I  have  a  loaf  left,  I  will  give 
the  half  of  it,  to  enable  him  to  continue  such  beneficial  exertions/ — 
Report,  pp.  2L  *25. 

I'hc  re  were  many  prr>on<i  no  Ic^s  generous  and  hcnovolent 
than  this  b  iker,  and,  happily  for  the  community,  tin*  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  f*nv  of  ilnnn  was  attracted  to  v:ird  Mr.  Lancaster’s 
allair.s.  Of  these,  il.c  n.osi  ilistinguished  is  Mr.  Joseph  Fox, 
who,  deejily  conxinced  of  i^e  merit  of  the  new  system,  rc- 
.soIvimI,  at  jVeat  hazard  to  liiniself,  to  pres»*rve  its  promoter 
from  tlneait  ?.*'  i  rnin.  d\>  ward  oil  immediate  danger,  he 
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gave  bills  to  tin*  .  uiouiu  of  360<)/.  wliicli  he  punctunlly  paid, 
a  nd  together  wall  Mr.  Ja<*kson,  ?\1.  F.,  Mr.  William  Allen,  Mr.  J 
('orsion,  Mr.  Smrge,  and  Mr.  Fibster,  nndcrtock  the  manage-  % 
inent  ol  Mr.  Laneasior's  pecuniary  concerns.  I'he  large  sum  ^ 
ndvaiiecil  l»y  .Mr.  Fox,  was  partly  repaid.  Jn  or  ler  to  provide  p 
f«»i  the  cm  rent  expeuces,  these  gcuLM  ons  men,  by  soli- 
citing  their  fiiends,  obtained  40(X)/.  by  way  of  loiin,  for  the  ^ 
support  of  the  insittmion  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  time  and 
labom  which  they  have  employed,  to  an  incredible  degree,  in  ‘  ; 
pronioting  the  good  work,  iljey  have  advanced,  at  dilYercnt  ^ 
times  anil  in  various  proportions,  nearly  0O(X»/.  '  >1 

Mr.  Lancastci  bad  alreaily  given  insiriiction  to  thousands  of  |r 
]Xjor  children,  ir.iined  young  men  capahit*  of  eondiicting  si-  ^ 
iinlar  inNtitulions  lottmt  of  the  Boroiigh-rotid,  and  established  8 
several  in  dilTerent  di.striets.  It  was  impossible  that  so  much  ^ 
good  should  bo  done  without  alarming  the  ignorant  and  hi- 
golcd  edasses  of  .society.  Some  were  enemies  of  the  educa-  % 
lion  of  the  poor  altogether.  Olliers  thonglit  Mr.  Lancaster 
carried  bis  project  too  far,  and  imagined  that  no  small  mischief 
would  ensue  lioin  teaching  them  to  cypher:  an  I  others  were  ^ 
Hire  that,  being  a  (inaker,  bis  exertions  must  be  dangerous  to 
the  csiablislicd  religion.  Mrs.  Trimmer,  a  lady  who  had  de-  a 
served  well  of  the  pnlilic  by  writing  little  books  for  children,  g 
first  gavethe  alarm.  She  prophecied  inAiy  evils  to  society,  and  B 
to  religion,  especially  that  hv  law  c.stablished,  as  the  conse-  ^ 
Qiicnce  of  encouniging  Mr.  l.ancaster's  schemes.  'Fhough 
$ne  was  beard  but  witli  little  attention,  Mr.  Archdeacon  I)au-  i 
beny  caught  the  sound,  lie  exhibited  Mr.  Lancaster  as  the  i 
tool  of  Deists,  and  his  plan  as  ‘  deism  under  the  imposing  I 
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pviiso  of  philanthropy,  iimkinp  a  covert  approach  to  tho  for-* 
trcbs  of  Clirisiianiiy.’  The  clanioiir,  however,  of  ihi»  nomv 
person,  inaile  little  impression.  Mr.  Lancaster  piihrwhed  a 
confession  of  Ins  faith  sulficiently  ample  nn  I  satiNfaciory. 
'ri]t)ni»h  it  was  imlustriously  atul  maliciously  reported,  that 
the  had  withdrawal  his  suhseription,  he  yet,  it  cviilenlly 
appeared,  steadily  continued  his  patronage.  From  a  man, 
iluMvfore,  whose  faith  in  the  Christian  doctrines  was  so  nn- 
fpiestionahle,  it  was  pretty  generally  thought,  religion  had  ’ 
nothing  to  fear  and  much  to  expect :  nor  could  a  plan,  w  hich  his 
Majesty,  after  mature  deliher.ition,  had  encouraged  hv  Ins 
cordial  approbation  and  firm  supjiort,  be  fraught  with  much 
dangv  r  to  the  national  clinreh.  Tiie  education  of  the  poor 
appeared,  therefore,  to  he  a  great  and  desirable  good,  w’Idch 
Mr.  Lancaster’s  inventions  powerful ly  tended  to  promote, 
riic  clamours  and  invectives  and  calumnies  of  Mr.  l,aocas- 
ter's  enemies  having  failed  of  their  desired  clfect,  a  new'  ox- 
pediieot  was  devised;  and  since  the  |)oor,  it  was  plain, 
taught,  a  person  was  to  be  found,  who  might  incorporate  the 
n  iiional  creed  with  his  systetn  of  insinu  ilon.'  'Fo  ilie  lalio- 
riaus  and  successful  instructor  of  the  poor,  w’nose  p**ogi*vss,  as 
lie  (lid  not  tram  them  in  the  princi[)ies  either  of  Churchuieii 
or  Dissenters,  could  not  fail,  it  was  concluded,  to  he  dcsiruc- 
iivcof  our  religious  polity,  a  rival  must  b(^  set  up  and  encou¬ 
raged.  For  this  purpose,  several  circunist  inces  stronglv  re- 
connnended  Dr.  Bell,  lie  w'as  the  cordial  fri(*nd  of  ti  e 
I’hinvdi.  I’ari  of  the  new  svstem,  at  least,  was  of  his  invem- 
tion.  Something  had  been  done,  in  1798,  to  model,  upon  his 
plan,  the  charity-school  of  St.  Bololph,  Aldgatct,  and  in  the 
following  year,  the  Kendal  schcols  of  iiulpstrv  were  esta¬ 
blished  on  the  same  plan.  lie  had,  indeed,  for  eiiln  yivirs 
after  the  puhlicatioii  of  his  pamphlet,  lived  in  rciiretncin, 
leaving  his  doctrines  silently  to  make  their  way  among  the 
Wise  and  benevolent.  Hut,  in  1800*,  he  complied  vvitli  an  i  ivi- 
lation  from  the  trustees  of  the  parochial  school,  Whitechapel, 
to  assist  tlu'in  iiF  reducing  his  theory  to  practice  in  that  cha¬ 
rity,  which  ill  two  months  was  fit  to  be  exlnhilcd  as  a  sample 
of  the  Madras  system.  He  gave  his  time  atid  labour  gratis, 
and  tIuMvorthy  trustees  took  the  0|)portiinily  to  ‘  express  their 
high  and  grateful  scu^c  of  the  inestimable  service  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  mankind,  and  jiarticularly  his  benevolent  and  inde- 
latigahle  atlontion  to  tlic  orgatiizing  of  this  institution.*  The 
charity  schools  of  Lamheth  and  Mary-lc-hone,  and  also  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  were  re-modelled  according 
to  Dr.  Bell’s  directions.  This  excellent  peisoii,  ihcrelore, 
seemed  very  fit  to  Uike  the  business  of  education  out  of  Mr.  Liu 
caster’s  bands  ;  and,  accordingly,  those  who  had  hcretoforo 
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the  ability  And  f^ood  conduct  of  this  nmlahlc  and  excellent  boy.  In  thi«  state-  ' 
mentis  thepleisin^  hUtoryot  a  boy,  whose  talents  would  hare  moat  likely 
been  buried  under  the  rub  nsli  of  igfnorance,  h  id  not  the  facilities  of  thii 
nfitem  developed  them ;  this,  however,  Is  hut  one  proof  of  many  which  mi^ht 
be  adduced  ot  the  ^ood  done  by  it.  An  i-^norant  Ud  cornea  to  school  in 
1807,  in  al>out  two  years  afier  he  is  able  to  conduct  the  institution  in 
which  he  obtained  his  learning;  in  three  years,  after  a  little  instruction  in. 
the  Borough  Road,  he  proves  himself  qualilied  to  conduct  a  larro  school, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  immediate  patron,  and  the  delight  of  all  that 
visit  It. 

‘  To  bring  all  the  instances  T  might  advance,  would  fill  a  volume,  in* 
stead  of  a  brief  report.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  one  lad,  dames  Ctoorgc 
Penney.  About  the  year  1S05  this  boy  attended  the  school  in  Southwark  ; 
he  was  fatherless,  and  his  mother  poor.  At  that  time  he  would  often  come 
to  school  in  the  morning,  and  remain  there  till  night  without  any  dinner ; 
iliis  W.1S  soon  dlscovercil  by  his  feeling  schoolfellows,  some  of  whom  dried 
up  the  tears  whicli  hunger  occasioned,  and  supplied  his  wants  by  a  contri- 
Imiioii  of  breid  and  meat,  which  some  df  them  were  pleased  to  call  “a 
parish  dinner this  circumstance  coming  to  my  knowledge,  and  knowing 
ihm  to  be  an  excellent  boy,  I  look  him  into  my  house ;  at  fust  he  appeared 
(lull  from  hab.tua!  depression.  1  he  close  of  the  year  before  last  he  was 
sent  into  Shropshire,  and  spent  about  six  months  there,  in  the  house  of  a 
most  lllxr.il  and  excellent  clergyman.  The  first  village  school  that  he  or¬ 
ganized  was  for  230  children ;  and  such  was  the  progress  made  by  tlic 
►cholais,  that,  in  on?  case,  the  clergyman  was  applied  to  by  a  man  to 
inform  him  if  such  improvement  coidd  be  made  by  any  thing  short  of 
witchcraft,  This  worthy  boy  did  not  leave  tnat  part  of  the  nJlion  without 
organizing  schools  for  near  lOOO  children,  v\hich  number  is  likely  to  be 
doubled  in  the  ensuing  sumaier,  many  persons  (^f  influence  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  having  been  convinced  of  the  great  good  to  be  obtained  by 
the  uulvers.d  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
'I  his  lad  is  now  settled  at  Bath,  over  a  school  of  SOO  children  ;  and  my 
accounts  from  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Bart,  the  President,  speak,  highly  of  tlie 
state  of  the  school  and  conduct  of  the  master. 

‘  An  excellent  lad,  not  fourteen,  has  just  materially  aided  tlio  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  school  at  Coventry  for  4>00  cliildrcn.  The  committee,  to  express 
their  sense  of  his  services,  have  voluntarily  allowed  for  his  board,  3tc.  at 
the  rate  of  (iOl.  per  annum  ;  this  is  not  quoted  as  a  precedent,  but  a«  a 
jw  oof  of  the  boy *8  activity  and  merits.  A  boy  of  seventeen  keeps  a  scliool 
ut  Newbury  for  20()  children ;  another  at  Chichester,  about  eighteen, 
will  soon  have  iHX).  These  facts  prove,  that  this  system  possesses  the 
|)ower  of  accomplishing  considerable  good  with  smaH  means. 

‘  A  young  man  just  turned  of  twenty,  and  educated  in  the  Borough 
Road,  conducted  a  school  at  Bradley  before  he  was  sixteen,  ♦and  had  the 
thanks  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  for  his  excellent  conduct  and  usefulness. 
After  this,  he  organized  schools  in  I.ivcrpooi  and  several  otlwr  places  with 
reputation  and  credit.  He  some  time  ago  settled  in  Birmingham  with  a 
school  of  UX)  children,  which  ii  is  hoped  wifi  soon  be  extended  to  a  thou¬ 
sand.* 

In  1810  Mr.  f.ui>ca?*tfr's  exerlkms  fhr  exceeded  those  of  ahy 
former  year.  He  irtnde  jofirnies,  in  all  3,773  iViiles,  de*- 
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Iji  erod  sixty- seven  lectures,  and  was  the  instrument  of  forming 
fifty  schools,  for  the  education  of  14,200  children.  T  hese  lec 
turcK,  which  were  delivered  in  the  most  populciis  and  enliijht 
cned  towns  and  cities  in  the  empire,  such  as  Bath,  Uristol.  Man 
Chester,  Leeds,  Kdinburgh,  GI<isj;ow,  &c.  both  diffused  a  know 
ledge  of  dte  plan  of  instruction,  atid  afforded  the  wealthier  clas 
C'-s  of  the  rouununity  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  Tihera 
lity. 'riienew  system,  indeed,  is  no  longer  confined  to  Kngland. 

It  has  made  its  way  into  Scotland,  where  it  has  met  with  the 
general  approbation  of  all  rnnkii,  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry 
It  hu.s  been  received  into  North  Aircriea  ;  and  there  is  a  pros 
peel  of  extcMidlng  it  both  into  Africa  niul  Sontli  America.  We 
cnimot  forhcai  insiTting  the  following  passage  from  the  Report 
of  ib»‘  rmanee  C\unn*iiie(',  beraukc  v.e  are  sure  it  must  bo 
ciicei  ing  to  eveiy  frieml  of  humanitv. 

*  Thi’  I.nncnstrri.in  system  of  education  being  calculated  for  universal 
ndoption,  it  hn«  been  an  etseniial  point  with  Mr.  L.  and  his  friends,  to 
cxtind  its  lx'n>  fits  to  foieign  parts;  and  as  education  must  he  considered 
the  parent  of  all  civilization,  Afriia  has  engaged  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  at  ertion  :  with  this  view*  a  young  man,  n  native  of  Africa,  brought  to 
thiscountry  by  a  person  who  had  purchased  him  in  the  West  Indies,  having 
cxpiessed  to  a  f^rmleman  his  fears,  tf»at  if  taken  buck  by  his  master,  he  would 
Ik*  again  sol  *  and  f.  11  into  slavery,  he  was  humanely  informed  by  this  gen¬ 
tleman  v>f  the  lights  he  could  exercise  in  Britain;  on  which  he  quitted  his 
master.  T  he  (.  ce  of  tfiis  youth  having  been  represented  to  Mr.  L.  and  it  p 
apjH*ari(\g  that  he  possessed  good  abilities,  it  was  ^resolved  that  he  should  K 
he*  admitted  into  the  house,  and  trained  for  a  school-master,  in  the  hope,  I 
that,  on  a  futuie  occasion,  he  might  he  useful  in  this  capai  ity  in  his  native  ^ 
country,  and  lie  the  means  of  establishing  the  Lancasterun  system  amongst  * 
the  hitherto  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Africa.  The  talents  and  perseverance  H 
of  this  youth  i.iiscd  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  future  usefulness.  H 
It  is  th<*rtiore  with  grief  the  Committee  arc  obliged  to  report,  that  all  ■ 
those  expectations  have  vanished  with  respect  to  his  instruircntality ;  at  fl 
after  a  shoit  illr.ess,  he  died  suddenly,  in  the  month  of  August,  in  consc*  I 
querce  of  the  breaking  of  a  large  abscess  which  had  formed  in  his  lungs.  I 

*  Hep,  essingas  this  melancholy  event  has  been,  the  Committee  have  to  3 
mention  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  system  is  still  likely  to  be  extended  fl 
to  Africa,  as  the  missionaiies  Wilhelm  and  Klein,  who  are  destined  to  that  || 
part  of  the  globe  under  the  jwironagc  of  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  ^ 
and  the  Last,  have  received  the  most  ample  instruction,  by  a  daily  attend¬ 
ance  a»  the  Borough  Hoad  school  for  near  two  months;  and  there  is  no  j 
douM  but  that  by  their  zealous  exertions,  much  good  will  be  done  to  the 
children  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  who  it  is  understood  are  exceedingly  de¬ 
sirous  to  be  insiructdd  in  what  they  term  “  the  white  man's  book.” 

‘  T  he  C'cmmiitcr  cannot  forbear  expretsing  their  admiration  of  the 
plan  of  this  society,  and  they  trust  that,  by  the  formation  of  schools,  a 
sure  foundation  will  be  laid  for  much  progress  in  the  civilization  of 
Africa.  ^ 

*  Bes  lie  the  instruction  of  these  Missionaries,  who  seem  to  be  men  of 
considerable  initlligence  and  ability,  the  Committee  have  thought  it  their 
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Jury  to  seek  for  native  Africans,  who  may  be  qualified  as  school-masters ; 
anJ  to  realize  this  very  desirable  object,  they  have  by  a  communication  to 
hit  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Patron,  and  to  the  Directors^ 
of  the  African  Institution,  offered  to  board  and  educate  at  the  exjKmsc  of 
the  Lancasterian  Institution,  two  African  youths,  of  good  abilities,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Directors,  in  order  that  they  may  bc^qualified  as  s:h>)oI- 
roasters  for  the  stations  of  tlie  institution  in  Africa.  ^  * 

*  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  the  Committee  have  heard  of  the  increased 
extension  of  the  Lancasterian  system  in  N  irth  America;  in  addition  to^ 
the  schools  established  in^New  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  been  received 
of  the  opening  of  one  at  Boston;  and  lately  i  very  respectable  application 
has  been  made  to  Mr.  L.  from  a  society  formed  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  in  George  Town,  Maryland  ;  this  society  has  requested  a  suitable 
school-master,  that  tlicy  may  be  assured  of  the  perfection  of  the  plan. 

*  They  are  also  happy  to  be  able  to  announce,  that  there  is  a  prospect  of 
the  introduction  of  this  system  into  South  America.  The  deputies  from 
Caraccas,  in  company  with  General  Miranda,  visited  the  Royal  Free  * 
School,  and  have  left  this  country  with  the  intention  of  sending  over  two^ 
young  men  to  be  instructed  by  Mr.  L.  The  most  pleasing  *intrlKgcnce 
has  bt'cn  received  from  Antigua  of  the  success  wrhich  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  a  benevolent  individual,  who  had  formed  school')  on  this  plan  for 
above  900  souls.  The  Committee  judged  it  expedient  to  present  this  gen¬ 
tleman  with  all  the  requisit^lessons,  See.  for  the  complete  out-fit  of  two 
schools.’ 

It  must  nlso4>c  mentioned  that  this  system  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  army;  the  Duke  of  Kent  having -attached  a 
school  to  his  own  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Newdigaio 
having  established  one  for  the  privates'  children  of  the  King’s 
own  regiment  of  Staffordshire  Militia. 

Instruction,  however,  could  not  he  so  widely  diffused  with¬ 
out  expending  immense  sums  of  money.  'Flie  erection  of 
spacious  school- rooms,  together  with  the  board  and  trainiug  of 
yoting  men,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  new  schools, 
more  than  exhaustea  the  annual  subscriptions,  without  dis¬ 
charging  any  part  of  the  original  debt.  It  seemed  expedient  that 
the  establishment  should  become  more  public,  and  that  others 
w  ho  were  well  wishers  to  it,  should  share  the  burden  which  the 
six  gentlemen  already  mentioned  had  sustained  with  such  exem- 
plary  generosity  and  diligence.  It  was  thought  that  a  large 
Financial  Committee,  composed  of  persons  whose  rank,  talents, 
aad  public  and  private  virtue,  would  ensure  general  confi¬ 
dence,  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  plans  for  the  general 
education  of  the  poor.  Accordingly,  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Lancaster,  and  the  most  illustrious  and  steady  of  his  sup¬ 
porters,  a  respectable  meeting  was  held  in  December,  1810,  in 
which  it  w'as  unanimously  resolved,  that  an  institution  should  be 
formed  for  the  support  and  extension  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  accessilile  to  all  ranks  and  parties:  that,  while 
the  debt  (about  5(XX)I.)  should  be  reduced  by  payments  out  of  the 
donations  occasionally  made  to  the  institution,  to  diffuse  its 
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hnif.fits  as  widely  as  p»ssiUlc*,  it  was  (ir.'iir.ii>1e  the  annual  siih- 
^4•riptions,  already  aniouniini;  to  sliould  he  raisnl  to 

.f  3<KM);  tliat  it  would  hf'  hrsi  to  leave  tiu!  tuann^kJiucni  oflMi 
Kancastei’s  affairs  to  the  siv  ahweatentioned  ^^exitlenw'u,  iii 
trusters;  a  corumitiee  of  rorty-si*vc*u  nohlenu'ii  and  <icnth‘)i.en 
hrinu  clio.a’U,  to  watch  over  the  ^oreiid  inlcivsts  of  flu-  iiisii 
tLlioUy  of  which  the  Duke  of  Hodforil  mid  Lord  Soiucrvillt 
were  nominated  pl•e^>ident^ :  that  Lis  Majesty,  as  soon  as  ilie 
inaladv  with  which  he  was  ainicled  should  he  iviuovoth  l)e  cn 
U rated  to  hecome  its  chi(‘f  patroff  ;  :uid  that  a  ^^eJieiul  ineeiinir 
hr  lirid  at  tin-  earlu  st  c<u)V4-nirut  period. 

'I’lir  Coni4nitt(*L*  held  several  ineetitigs  for  tlic  despatch  of 
hn>inrs5  ;  niid,  attcr  several  dr-lnys.  from  vjjriofis  reuses,  the 
tronrrni  nuetli  n  wa^  h<*l.l  Mnv  1 1.  at  the  Kia-emasotrs  'I'ax  eru 
n'lierewnsa  lap'':  eof.Cif.rjc  of  disti^gui^!u•tl  j>('rsous.  'j"li 
Duke,  of  litdford  u...  in  :he  tl.air,  Mipporied  hy  rf?e  Koyal 
Dukit*.''  <  f  Kciit  21. u  Su‘  -r.  riinrc  riCf:<  nt,  whose  ullic 

pre\*viacd  him  from  Leiii;^  ]jre.sent  in  sent  bj*  hi.sc  hun 

erliur,  Mr.  Adam,  hj>  e:..Liou>  message,  ex pre.si»iug:  htuli  his 
j;«>4»d  wishes  towarti  liie  fustitufun,  ami  his  tifiu  resoliuiofi  to 
*uppt>tt  it  by  eVi.i  .  jnc;  lis  m  iiis  IjOWi^*,  aiitl  reque.'.tiu^  them 
to  aerept  ol  a  eon- 1 '.i  rahh*  s\hii  as  a  dountiou,  and  enter  Ins 
name  as  an  annual  Mibsenher,  Alter  ilie  busine.is  of  the  di.\ 
Jiad  heeii  opened  hy  the  noble  cliairiuun,  a  iminher  of  i;esolu 
lions  were  a«iiccvl  to,  the  siihsianoe  of  a  lew  univ  oi  whieli  we 
can  lav  helorc  our  ivailer.s.  ’J’he  sc4‘Miih  aiul  eii^hth  resolu 
tioUH,  made  at  the  f  not  ion  of  His  Uo\al  Hij^lyiicss  the  Duke  .of 
Kent,  and  seconded  b\  ills  Royal  l]i^;hness  the  DiJvOof  Siisst-.x 
import,  that  the  ilisinierested  clVorts  of  Mr.  I.aneaster  in 
inventing  the  Royal  !  ancasterian  system  of  education,  and  in 
truvcllini;  near  Ti;uO  miles,  hiiJ  ildivcring  to  oilferent  an 
diencts  I  lO  Icctuics,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect 
merit  tlic  support  ami  approbation  of  the  empire.  From 
the  tenth  and  elcveiiih  resoluiious,  it  appears,  that,  of  llie 
70<X)  children  educated  at  tiie  Rorough  sciiool,  it  Itad  not 
not  beem  known  that  one  individual  had  been  charged  u ith  a 
criminal  offeixe  in  any  court  of  iustici-.  nor  liad  any  oi'  them 
been  pri^selyted  to  Mr.  l^ancaslcr  s  peculiar  religious  opiniofi^  ; 
a  strong  pioul  ol  the  benefited'  the  system,  and  of  the  sa  feiy 
with  which  )xr.sons  ot  all  religious  denominations  may  unite  in 
support  of  the  Institution.  'J'he  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  hf- 
teeiah,  xuid  sixlocntii  rcsohuion.s,  arc  of  the  same  import  wit(i 
those  made  in  llie  previous  meeting,  respecting  the  expencen 
incuiTcd  iud’ufusing  the  beueliis  of  Mr.  Lancaster's .syxiiein,  ami 
the  means  of  did  raying  them. 

Being  thus  |ailroniy.cd  and  .supported,  the  progress  of  Mr. 
iamcasler's  inventions  fur  .educating  tl.c  poor,  daily  hec  aine 
iuore  ceruiu  and  rapid*  1  iic  last  year's  report  of  the  iiuii- 
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liition  has  not  conir  to  oor  hnnfis.  Hut  Mr.  Lancaster,  \vc 
holicvc,  Ims  l>.n‘n,  if  ^)nssii)ie,  more  imiiMrioiis  during  the 
last  than  linrin^  tiic  former  year.  Many  new  seliools  have 
hern  erected  in  ilillyrent  parts  of  Knjjlantl.  In  '^roiland  also, 
fresh  schools  have  hetni  opened  that  seem  to  promise  mncli 
good  ;  atid,  in  many  populous  parishes,  tin?  cleriymen  and 
heritois  have  in»rodneed  tlie  system  into  the  parochial  schools.  ^ 
Mr.  Lancaster  has  made  a  tour  ihrongh  Ireland,  for  the  piir- 
pise  of  dissemination  his  doctrines  respecting  education,  and 
of  estahlishing  schools  in  that  nncidiglitened  and  degraded^ 
part  of  the  empire.  He  was  hailed  as  a  henefactor.  ^^aiho-* 
lies  and  Protestants  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  zeal^ 
with  which  they  concurre<l  in  the  application  of  his  improve¬ 
ments.  Nunterous  schools  have  beeti  opemed,  hy  the  liberality 
of  private  individuals,  as  well  as  the  hencvolence  of  united 
bodies.  At  Ttillamore,  a  school  has  been  established  by  tim 
Countess  of  Cliarleville,  and  another  at  L'ai>tJt^t!onu?r,  by  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Ormonde.  In  Cork,  in  B‘'*ltast,  in  Li¬ 
merick,  and  in  other  large  towns,  schools  have  been  iipened, 
to  which  Catholics  and  Protestaiits  send  their  children,  with 
perfect  good  will.  The  secret  is  now  discovered  of  civilizing 
Ireland.  Fifty  thousand  children, — it  is  not,  perhaps,  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  sn>i)Osition, — may  at  this  moment  be  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  education  iu  that  country. 

We  shall  keep  within  moderate  bounds,  if  we  estimate  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  at  the 
same  rale  ns  in  the  preceding.  In  the  compass  ot  five  years, 
therefore,  this  most  active  ]>hilanihropist  has  travelled  about 
10,000  miles,  has  delivered  more  than  150  lectures,  explaining 
and  recommending  his  iinprovenicnts  in  education,  and  been, 
the  instrument  of  eslablisliiiig  schools,  to  which  nearly  100,000 
poor  chi  111  ren  are  indebted  for  the  blessings  ot  instruction: 
an  astonishing  amount  of  good,  to  be  tlie  production  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  ! 

While  these  exertions  for  the  education  of  the  poor  were 
made  by  Mr.  Lancaster  and  his  trieiids,  those  who  ibsanprovei! 
of  him  aiul  his  proceedings,  were  not  idle.  Hitherto  Dr.  Bell 
had  confined  liiiiisclt  to  tlie  reforming  ot  cstablisjied  schools. 
In  1«09,  iiowevcr,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  tMitine'iU  for  deeds 
of  piety  and  benevolence,  toiinded,  and  munificently  endow¬ 
ed,  at  Bishop’s  Aui  kiand,  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
young  men,  as  masters  in  Dr.  Bell’s  systeiii.  al'*>  prcr 

senieti  this  deserving  gentleman  to  the  masiersliip  ol  Slierburn 
Hospital,  thereby  enabling  him  entirely  to  withdraw  tro»n  his 
parochial  dutit?s,  and  turn  his  undivided  attention  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young  men  who  were  entrusted  to  his  can*,  and 
«?>  the  establishing  of  schools  for  carrying  his  plans  intoelfect 
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Schools  were  eilher  csiablishcd  or  new  modelled,  in  dilTei'ciit 
disti itii  of, the  bishopric,  in  Durham,  Sunderland,  Hishop’s 
W'e.ii  ni.niih,  and  Gateshead.  Schools  were  aUo  opened  at 
Salisbury  and  I.itchiield. 

Dr.  Heirs  success  was  not  only  protnoted  by  his  own  cdforts 
Mid  those  of  his  patron*.  Letters  in  the  news[)apers,  pain- 
phlcis,  SCI  moils,  dtid  tiialogucs,  issued  from  the  press  in 
jihuiidunre, — vmue  vilely  traducing  Mr-  Lancaster,  other*  I 
pioclaiiiiing  the  mischieis  to  he  ap|)rehended  fiuin  his  exer¬ 
tions,  and  others  urging  the  exclusive  adoption  of  Dr.  Hell’s 
impiovt’ineuis.  Among  lliose  wlio  signalizcil  themselves  bv 
their  pit  dictions  of  evd,  were  the  Archdeacon  Duuheny,  and 
the  Hev.  John  Hume  Spry,  riii*  last  gentleman  was  (juite 
sure,  if  the  children  of  the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and 
write  hy  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  then  presented  with  a  Hihle  by 
the  llriiish  and  Foreign  Hiblc  Society,  ‘  the  greater  jiart  of 
‘  them  will  throw  their  IVihles  into  the  fire,  and  vote  religion 
‘  to  be  an  unnecessary  and  irksome  restraint  upon  liie  inhe- 

*  rent  rights  and  lihertics  of  man.’  ^'hc  Archdeacon,  assum¬ 
ing  a  lofii-  r  style,  hramled  Mr.  Lancaster’s  plan  as  ‘  a  deceit-  • 
‘  till  insiitniiuii,  the  whole  secret  of  which  appears  to  be,  * 

*  that  of  blinking  the  unsuspecting  subjects  of  it  to  the  same 

*  dread  level  of  professional  indirterence,  by  teacliing  them 

*  to  rot  saiislied  with  a  kind  of  philosophical  deism  ;’  and, 
in  a  strain  wonhy  of  an  oracle,  denounced  it  from  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Panrs,  a*  ‘  calculated  to  answ'cr  no  one  purpose  so 
‘  tnuch  as  that  of  amalgamating  the  great  body  of  the  people 

*  into  one  great  dei>tical  compound.’ 

Hut  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  with  which,  as  his  most  cn- 
lighttmcii  antagonists  confess,  Mr,  Lancaster  was  at  fust  as- 
sailcil,  gave  place  to  calm  aiul  plausible  objections  as  to  the 
tendency  of  his  schemes,  and  to  frequent  and  earnest  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Dr.  Hell’s  .system.  In  this  line  of  argument 
several  le.qieeiahle  persons  displayed  their  zeal.  Among 
these,  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Howvcr,  and  especially  Mr.  Pro- 
fe>sor  Marsh,  have  exerted  great  ingenuity,  and  discovered 
some  moderation.  Appeals  so  fieqnciUly  made  from  such  re¬ 
spectable  quarters,  at  last  roused  the  clergy.  ^I'ogclher  with 
lliC  gentry,  they  have  formeil  associations  in  n. any  counties ; 
and  schoids  have  been  opened  in  Kxeter,  W’ineiiester,  Can- 
icibury,  Manchester,  Chester,  \\  hitchnich,  Leeds,  and  other 
places.  Many  fiieiuls  of  the  established  ehnrch  began  to 
think,  (what,  it  is  \ cry  strange,  its  friends,  foi  so  many  ages, 
never  heloie  suspected,)  that  it  was  necessary  a  society  should 
be  formoii  to  luriiier  the  ('dneation  of  the  poor,  aeeording  to 
the  piineiplesof  the  linglish  church.  \\‘jth  the  \  iew  of  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  such  a  society  as  might  extend  its  iii- 
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fiiionco  t!»e  kin^Joni,  a  meeting  wa'ilieUl  the  ttitli 

i)f  List  Octoher,  the*  An  hhishopof  Canieibury  in  the  chair, 
ulu‘11  it  was  rcsnl ved,  ‘  that  siicli  a  society  he  now  constitviied, 
measures  he  Uiken  tor  carrving  it  into  etVect,  and  ll»e  Aicli* 
hishop  of  ('ant(’rbury,  for  the  time  I)eing,  he  President.* 

'riie  (aunmittee  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  for  tiie  govern¬ 
ment  of  ilu*  society,  presented,  on  tiio  21st  of  the  same  month, 
their  repcirt  to  a  general  meeting,  wlien  it  was  unanimously 
nun  «:d  : 

‘  Tliat  the  s(Kioty  should  be  styled — the  National  Socir^  for  pro- 

*  moting  the  Education  ot  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established 

*  e’hurch,  throughout  England  and  Wales  ;  ’  that  the  sole  object  of  this 
‘  society  shall  Ix',  to  instruct  and  educate  the  poor  in  suitable  learning, 

‘  works  of  industry,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  accord- 
‘  ing  to  the  Established  Church  ;  that  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of  York, 

‘  and  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bisirops  of  both  provinces,  for  the  time 

*  being,  be  vice-presidents,  together  with  ten  temporal  peers  or  privy- 
‘  counsellors,  to  be  nominated  by  the  president  and  other  vice-presidents, 

‘  nnd  as  vacancies  may  happen  in  future  ;  that  a  committee  of  sixteen, 

‘  l>esides  the  j>resident  and  vice-presidents,  who  are  members  ex  ofheio, 

‘  lx*  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  society,  for  the  present  year, 

‘  by  the  president  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  such  other  bishops  as 
‘  shall  l)c  in  town  ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  said  sistcen  to  resign  their  office 

I  *  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  to  be  capable  of  immediate  re-election  ;  a 
'  double  list  shall  be  formed  by  the  president,  and  vice-presidents,  out  of 
‘  which  the  annual  general  meeting  shall  elect  the  persons  wlio  are  to  fill 

*  up  the  vacancies  ;  that  a  general  meeting  lx*  holden  annually  in  the 

*  nonth  of  M.:y  or  .lune,  or  oftener,  if  the  committee  shall  think,  it  cx- 
‘  pedienr,  wlien  a  report  of  tlie  society’s  procceefings  shall  be  made,  a 
‘  st.itement  of  the  accounts  for  the  )Tar  be  laid  before  the  meeting,  and 
‘  llie  vacancies  in  the  committee  filled  up  as  above  stated  ;  that  the  subscri- 

*  l*efs  of  not  less  than  one  guinea  annually,  oi  benefactors  to  the  amount  of 
‘  ten  guineas,  be  qualified  to  attend  such  meeting.' 

'riirsc  rcsoliitiotH  having;  been  laid  before  bis  Roval  Iligb- 
ness  the  Prince  Kegent,bv  the  .\rcbbisbo|)  of  Canterbury,  lie 
\*as  pleased  to  signify  his  approbation  of  them,  and  gra¬ 
ciously  offered  to  become  t!ie  patron  of  the  society.  W  ith 
llio  sanction  of  the  Prince  Regent,  his  Royal .  HigiincsM  the 
f'ommander  in  Chief,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  issued 
general  orders  for  ilie  estahiishmeut  of  regimental  schools,  nnd 
the  appointment  of  serjeant-sclioolmastcrs.  These  orders, 
whicli  had  it  in  view  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  soU 
dlers’  children,  have  in  inanv  instances  been  carried  into  ef- 
tect,  a  number  of  serjeant  schoolmasters  having  been  trained 
at  the  Royal  Military  Asylum. 

This  brief,  and,  we  fear  imperfect  sketch,  of  the  progress 
wliicii  the  iinprovcinents  in  education  have  alreadv  made,  can- 
•lot  tail  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  our  readers  nianv  pleasing 
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reflections  and  emotions.  The  important  subject  of  the  cdu-  - 
cation  of  the  poor  has  thoroughly  seized  the  public  attention. 

'I'he  j^ood  am!  intelligent  of  all  ranks  concur  in  its  utility  nnd  S 
impt>rtance.  Cireat  have  been  the  efforts  of  beiirvi)lcnce.  In  ^ 
the  eoiirse  of  five  vears,  jirovision  has  been  eflVciually  made  '* 
for  the  education  of  uo  less  than  two  hundreil  thousand  chil¬ 
dren,  who  otin  rvvise  mit»ht  liave  grown  up  in  ignorance  and 
vice.  'I'he  survt'v,  indeed,  docs  not  atlbrd  uniningled  pleasure.  ¥ 
I'he  base  and  malignant  arts,  that  were  at  first  employed  to  t 
reianl  irs  progress,  and  the  interests  and  passions  that  now  p-; 
conspire  to  unfohl  and  brighten  it,  are  subjects  of  humiliation  ^ 
and  regret.  Hut  though  many  of  the  agents  have  little  claim  J 
to  pure  bcnevidcnce,  there  is  reason  to  adore  that  wisdom  R 
which  turns  the  bad  passi  )ns  of  men  to  the  advantage  of  so- 
cietv,  and  to  rejoice  that  the  |>oor  arc  likely  to  reap,  throngh 
faction  and  interest,  benefits  which  they  might  have  despaired  of  ' 
from  charily.  Some  impart  instruction  ‘  out  of  contention  not 
sincerity  ;  others  of  good  will.’  That  itfs  imparted,  is  to  ns  a  r 
matter  of  joy .  Scotland,  hy  means  of  its  parochial  schools,  has,  || 
for  ages,  been  the  most  religions  and  virtuous  of  nations.  Kng-  I 
land,  and  even  Ireland,  art*  now  rising  to  the  same  elevation  ;  S 
and  t!ie  patriotic  wish  of  our  venerable  and  afllicted  Sovereign, 
that  “  be  hopeil  to  Si*c  the  day  when  every  jioor  child  in  his 
lioininions  slkuild  hi*  able  to  read  his  liihle,''  is  now  on  the  L 
eve  of  being  realized.  A  new  era  dawns  upon  ns.  The  stream  If' 
of  human  science  enriched  with  divine  wisdom,  as  it  flows 
throngh  the  land,  takes  every  cottage  in  its  way,  and  its  track  '  i 
is  adorned  witli  order,  industry,  devotion,  and  happiness.  i  j 

(To  Ic  concluded  in  our  next  \umhcr,J 


Art.  Vlll.  On  the  Discouragements  and  Sufi  ports  of  the  Christian  ■ 
Jilinister.  A  Discourse,  delivered  to  the  Rev.  Janies  Robertson,  at  ■ 
Ins  Ordination  ever  the  Independent  Church,  at  Sircuon,  Warwickshire.  ■ 
By  Robert  Hall.  Svo.  pp.  57.  Button.  1812.  * 

JN  bestowing  more  than  ordinary’  attention  upon  this  dis-  B 
course,  we  shall  only  yield  to  sentiments  of  admiration  E 
in  which  all  its  readers  wiil  partake,  and  pay  a  merited  R 
though  humble  tribute  to  its  rare  and  distinguished  excel-  fc 
leiicc.  If  any  other  jnst’.fication  were  necessary,  it  would  l)e  || 
found  in  the  woll-cnrned  celebrity  of  the  author.  Although  K 
a  dissenter,  and  a  divine,  circumstances  little  calculated  to  B 
attract  tht*  favour  of  the  literary  world,  lii.s  name  has  already  E 
been  cnn^llcd,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  parties,  among  E 
the  ornaments  of  the  age.  By  the  commanding  superiority  w- 
of  his  talents,  prejudices  the  most  hostile  and  inveterate  have  ^ 
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boon  recliicoil  to  submission  ;  aiul  even  the  higotcJ,  the  scep¬ 
tical,  ami  the  licofuious  have  clone  lioina^o  to  the  genius  of 
a  man,  at  whose  jniiuiples  tiicy  felt  nothing  lint  disgust.  To 
a  power  of  thought,  that  strikes  at  onc'c,  as  if  with  the  wand 
of  an  enchanter,  tti  the  holloin  of  a  subject,  and  le’:s  in  a 
t1(Mui  of  light  upon  its  recesses,  he  has  united  a  soundi'css  of 
pulgemcnt  tlu.t  never  embraces  the  heterogeneous,  n^vcr 
omits  the  essential,  nor  is  misled  by  a  passion  fur  originality. 
11  is  imagination,  ready  to  supply  him,  like  an  aiiendant 
spirit  with  ireasurt's  from  every  corner  of  thc^  universe,  is 
under  the  conlroul  of  an  exipiisite  taste.  A  few  short  com¬ 
positions,  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  such  faculties  on  no 
ordinary  acqnisiii<)ns  both  in  science  atul  iitcratnre,  and  in¬ 
vested  in  a  style  that  unites  the  ease  and  attirasm  of  A^ddison, 
the  splendour  and  animation  of  Taylor,  and  the  energy  and 
harmony  of  South,  have  been  sufheient  to  rank  him  with 
the  classics  of  the  language.  It  is  dcligblful  to  ochold  talents 
which  eommaiul  so  general  an  admiration,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  virtue.  In  exposing  the  deceits  and 
atrocities  of  inhclelity  uliich  once  threatened  to  overwlielni 
our  country,  iu  rebuking  its  sins,  uuiuasklug  its  fashionable 
errors,  exciting  a  patriotic  zcmI  for  its  defence,  and  urging 
the  inslrnciion  of  Us  poor,  he  has  discharged  somt^  of  the 
most  important  obligations,  of  a  literary  nature,  wliich  arc^ 
annexed  to  the  possession  of  pre-eminent  abililic*s.  His 
performance  of  these  duties,  as  they  involve  no  peculiarities 
of  religious  opinion,  has  attracted  general  attention,  and 
secured  him  a  high  degree  not  only  of  the  admiration  of 
the  public,  but  a  high  degree  of  its  gratitude  and  esteem. 


*Lpst  the  justness  of  this  praise  should  be  suspected  by  any  who  may 
happen  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  compositions  to  which  we  allude, 
we  venture  to  deviate  so  far  from  our  usual  practice,  as  to  insert  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  Fast  Sermon  (“  1  he  sentiments  proper  to  the  present  crisis**} 
which  was  delivered  in  Oct.  1803,  when  apprehensions  of  invasion  were 
very  prevalent,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  Eclectic  Review. 
If  there  is,  in  any  language,  a  passage  of  the  same  length  and  equal 
eloquence,  we  can  only  profess,  with  all  humility,  we  have  never  heard 
of  It. 

‘  To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  duties  of  this  crisis,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  your  minds  to  a  level  with  your  station,  to  extend  your  views 
to  a  distant  futurity,  and  to  Consequences  the  most  certain  though  most 
remote.  By  a  scries  of  criminal  enterprises,  by  the  successes  of  guilty 
ambition,  the  liberties  of  Europe  have  been  gradually  extinguished : 
the  subjugation  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany, 
has  completed  the  catastrophe  ;  and  we  arc  the  only  people  in  the  Eastern 
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'riir  lilorary  srrvicrs,  however,  in  whi(’i»  Mr.  Hull  has  hiihorto 
ilioin^h  highly  appropriiut*  to  ihoolhec  of  a  ('hriNliuii 
minister,  and  it*(|nirin<;  talents  r.irely  lomjd  in  any  .station, 
Were  nf;t  sirietlyofa  udi^ions  tomp!c.\ioi».  If  this  has  ocettr- 
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Hfmiiplu  ro,  who  arc  in  possession  of  equal  laws  and  a  free  constitution, 
rrecdom,  driven  from  every  sj>ot  on  the  continent,  has  sought  an  asylum  '  j 
in  a  country  which  she  .always  chose  for  her  favourite  abode  :  but  she  is  ^ 
t»nr>‘ued  c\tn  here,  and  threatened  with  destruction.  The  inundation  ot  B 
invless  power,  after  covering  the  w'hole  earth,  threatens  to  follow ~0s  W 
here;  and  v/e  are  most  exactly,  most  critically  jdaced,  in  the  only  aperture  f 
where  it  can  be  successfully  re|H  llctl  ;  in  the  d  hermopylse  of  the  universe,  jr  ' J 
As  f.»r  as  the  interests  of  free  Jem  are  concerned,  the  most  important  by  | 

far  of  sublunary  interests,  you,  my  countrymen,  stand  in  the  capacity  of 

thn  focdcral  representatives  of  the  human  race;  for  with  you  it  U  to  deter 
none  (under  Go<.l)  in  what  condition  the  latest  posterity  shall  be  born  ; 
their  fortunes  are  entrusted  to  your  care,  and  on  your  conduct  at  this  ^ 
moment,  depends  the  colour  and  complexion  of  their  destiny.  If  liberty, 
after  being  extinguished  on  the  continent,  is  suffered  to  expire  here,  whence,  H 
is  it  ever  to  emerge,  in  the  mid>t  of  that  thick  night  that  will  invest  it.  ™ 

It  remains  with  you,  then,  to  decide,  whether  that  freedom  at  whose 
voice  llie  kingdoms  of  Europe  awoke  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  to  run  a  ; 
career  of  viituous  emulation  in  every  thing  great  and  good;  the  freedom  '  ■ 
wliich  dispelled  the  mists  of  superstition,  and  invited  the  nations  to  behold^ 
their  Ood  ;  whose  magic  touch  kindled  the  rays  of  genius,  the  enthusiasm  ^ 
of  poetry,  and  the  flame  of  eloquence ;  the  freedom  which  poured  into  [*■ 
our  lap  opulence  and  arts,  and  emlx'llishcd  life  with  innumerable  institutions 
and  improvements,  till  it  became  a  theatre  of  wonders;  it  is  for  you  to 
ilccidc,  whctlier  this  freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or  be  covered  with  a  ^ ; 

funeral  pall,  and  wrapt  in  eternal  gloom.  It  is  not  necessary  to  await  your 
licteiminati  n.  In  the  solicitude  you  feel  to  approve  yourselves  worthy 
of  sucli  a  trust,  every  thought  of.what  is  afflicting  in  warfare,  every  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger  must  vanish,  and  you  are  impatient  to  mingle  in  the 
battle  of  the  civilized  world.  Go  then,  ye  defenders  of  your  country,  ac¬ 
companied  with  every  auspicious  omen;  advance  W'ith  alacrity  into  the 
field,  where  Otnl  himself  musters  the  hosts  to  war.  Religion  is  too  much 
interested  in  your  success  not  to  lend  her  aid.  She  will  shed  over  this 
enterprise  her  sclectest  influence.  While  you  arc  engaged  in  the  field 
many  will  repair  to  the  closet,  many  to  the  sanctuary  ;  the  faithful  ot  1 
every  name,  will  employ  that  prayer  which  has  pow'cr  w’th  God ;  th«  J 
feeble  hands  which  arc  unequal  to  any  other  wea^Kwi,  will  grasp  the  sword 
of  the  .spirt ;  and  from  myriads  of  liumbic  and  contrite  hearts,  the  voice 
of  iniei  cession,  supplication  and  weeping,  w'ill  mingle  in  its  ascent  to 
heaven  \n  ith  the  shouts  of  battle,  and  the  shock  of  arms.  ^  • 

•*  While  you  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  success  of  the  enemy,  ? 
you  have  evtiy  means  of  preventing  that  success;  so  that  it  is  next  to  > 
tinpossiblc  for  victory  not  to  crown  your  exertions.  The  extent  of  your 
resources,  under  God,  is  cqu.\l  to  the  justness  of  your  cause.  But  should 
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e]  (o  anvnf  hi-;  readers  as  a  subjecl  of  regret,  or  censure,  we 
imist  be  iilloweil  to  observe,  not  only  tliat  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  profession  are  loss  in  want  of  extraordinary  faculties, 
but  that  in  performing  s('r\  icci  of  a  more  general  nature,  he 
lins  contributed  invaluable  assistance  to  the  specilic  object 
of  the  Clnistian  ministry.  The  propagation  of  principles 
peculiar  to  (Christianity,  distinguishing  it  from  all  lininan 
svstctns,  creating  its  transcendant  value,  and  alTording  the 
only  rational  hope  of  happiness,  be  has  indirectly  advanced 
to  a  greater  extent,  perliaps,  tlian  if  it  bad  formed  the  urecise 
purpose  of  bis  labours.  Imputations  of  ignorance,  vulgarity, 
and  folly,  derived  from  the  uncouth  peculiarities  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  disiugenuoiisly  attached  to  every  class  who  mani¬ 
fest  a  regard  for  religions  truth,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
considerable  trials  of  its  intelligent  and  susceptible  adherents  ; 
and  the  pr»*'|ndices,  wbic!)  tlicy  naturally  extend  and  per¬ 
petuate,  are  among  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  its  ad 
mission  into  refmeil  and  euliivaied  minds.  Nothing  can  be 
done  by  producing  arguments  on  behalf  of  a  system,  which 
under  an  odium  of  this  nature  is  condemned  without  a  bearing  ; 


Providence  determine  otherwise,  should  you  fall  in  this  struggle,  you 
will  have  the  satisfaction  phe  purest  allotted  man)  of  having  performed 
your  part :  your  names  will  be  enrolled  with  the  most  illustrious  dead  ; 
wliile  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time,  as  often  as  they  revolve  the  events  of 
this  period  ^and  they  will  incessantly  revolve  them)  will  turn  to  you  a 
n  verer.ii.il  eye,  while  they  mourn  over  the  freedom  which  is  entombed  in 
your  sepulchre.  I  cannot  but  imagine  the  virtuous  heroes,  legisiatorst 
and  patiiots  of  every  age  and  country,  are  bending  from  their  elevated 
seats,  to  witness  this  contest,  as  if  tliey  were  incapable,  till  it  be  brought 
to  a  favourable  issue,  of  enjoying  their  eternal  repose.  Enjoy  that  repose 
Illustrious  immortals  !  your  mantle  fell  when  you  ascended  ;  and  thousands, 
inflamed  with  your  spirit  and  impatient  to  tread  in  your  steps,  arc  ready 
\o  s'j.rar  by  him  tfuit  sitteth  upon  the  throne ^  tinJ  liveth for  ever  and  n»rr, 
they  will  protect  freedom  in  her  last  asylum,  and  never  desert  that  cause 
whicli  you  sustained  by  your  labours,  and  cemented  with  your  blood. 
And  thou  sole  ruler  among  the  children  of  men,  to  whom' the  shields  of 
the  earth  bedong,  gird  on  thiy  siiord^  thou  Most  Mighty  ;  go  forth  with  our 
hosts  in  the  day  of  battle.  Impart,  in  addition  to  their  hereditary  valour, 
that  confidence  of  success  which  springs  from  thy  presence  ;  pour  into 
their  hearts  the  spirit  of  departed  heroes,  inspire  them  with  thine  own;  and 
while  led  by  thine  hand,  and  fighting  under  thy  banners,  0|)en  thou  their 
eyes  to  behold  in  every  valley,  and  in  every  plain,  what  the  prophet  beheld, 
by  the  same  illumination,  chariots  ‘of  fire  and  horses  of  fire.*  Then 
shad  the  strong  man  ie  as  tow,  and  the  maker  of  it  at  a  sparky  and  they 
shall  both  burn  together,  and  none  shall  quench  them** 
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;  U(1  indeed,  argument  lias  prol)ably  less  immediate  eight  than  | 
any  thing  else,  in  deiiniaming  the  opinions  and  condition  ot*  i 
men.  The  advantage  of  tiling  such  an  authority^  as  the  writer 
of  this  discourse,  i>  incalculable.  1  he  rejiulaliun  h»?  has  ac- 
(piircd,  by  his  Mrv:cc»c->  in  a  popu’ar  cause,  siieds  a  lustre 
4)11  the  profession  of  principles,  lis.'.  favourably  regur^U^*4  by 
llu*  public,  but  to  which  he  is  known  to  be  C4»rdiaily  attached  : 
it  L’lves  a  piedgo  liiat  tiiey  are  not  incompatible  with  genius, 
phi'o^ophv,  and  learning  :  and  proves  they  are  in  no  danger 
of  wanting  a  cluimpion,  if  assaileil  by  any  enemy  worthy  of 
iiis  arm. 

F.vetv  testimony,  liv'iwcver,  to  tlie  power  of  that  arm  has  ( 
bren  accon?pani*’d  uitli  a  lamentation  of  its  inactivity.  While 
wc*  defend  tli*'  (lireciion  <  f  its  public  Kin  vices,  their  siisp  nsioit 
appears  to  ailmit  of  no  i  .\cnse.  'The  fugitive  nataie  of  .human 
life,  llu*  cireun.st.  nei's  of  ilie  :  ge,  and  the  singular  (jiia- 
Idieaiions  of  the  imlivitlmd,  imperiously  call  upon  him,  ^ 
by  ;«  public  iicleiue  aiui  illusiraiioii  of  leligiouN  irnlli,*  to 
follow  up  his  victory  and  (omplcte  his  iiiumphoNcr  the  pre  • 
indices  of  the  learned  and  polite.  N\  c*,  tlicrcl('rc,  accept 
with  extreme  sallsfe.clion,  the  first  discotnse.iie  lias  eomniitted  to 
the  press,  on  a  s'*l>ject  stiietly  religions:  and  cannot  hni  re¬ 
gard  it,  like  the  shout  of  Aciiilles  from  tiu*  nvnelies,  as  an-f 
nomicii'g  his  return  to  tiie  fielJ,  iiithmied  with  new  ardour, 
ami  !*eci;re  of  a  more  splctidid  success,  in  a  cause  peculiarly 
hi**  ow  u 

In  a  preface  to  this  discourse,  referring  to  the  occasion  on 
which  it  was  oriuinally  preac  hed,  and  lecommciiding  an  aca- 
demiea!  institution,  lately  csltdilislicd  among  llie  dissenters, 
before,  w hicli  it  was  subsecjncntly  delivered,  the.  aiulior  be¬ 
speaks  indiilgeiiee  fcT  introducing  common  and  familiar  sen- 
iiir.enls  ;  observing  tb,.t  originality  is  the  last  ipiaiity  we  seek 
tor  in  advice.  So  far  tro:u  this  apology  being  neecssury,  wc 
think  there  is  hardiv  a  remark  or  an  admoniuon  in  tiie.wholc 
course  of  it,  wlueh  is  not,  at  least  in  the  form  and  colouring, 
the  iCMill  of  liis  own  ohseivaiion  and  reflection.  For  this 
reastii),  as  well  as  to  justify  our  opinion  of  the  author,  and 
mote  i  ll'ec  tiialiy  sceure  liie  public’  aileiiticn,  we  shall  present 
lilt*  leader  Willi  a  more  extended  vivW’  of  it,  than  an  ordinary 
case  would  demand. 

Alier  a  few  prefatoiy  scuteneos,  rcn'.arkabic  only  for  a  pe¬ 
culiar  ease  and  simplicity ,  the;  pre  ac  her  proceeds  to  mention 
the  seveial  sources  of  cliscom ageiiieni  and  consolation  which 
lu'long  to  l..e  c..dice  of  the  ('liristian  minisliy.  .Among  those 
wljicli  regard  the  ohjeel  of  it, — the  [)roparation  ofiiuman  beings 
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or  eternity, — lie  mentions  the  iiulisposition  of  men’s  minds 
to  the  reception  of  divine  truth, — the  disj^nst  which  an 
attempt  to  introilnce  it  is  often  found  to  occasion, — the  facility 
with  winch  its  impressions  are  effaced, — and,  as  a  c(mscf|ucnre, 


the  extreme  didienhy  of  producing  t!ic  whole  effect  on  the 
human  character  winch  is  the  leading  design  of  Cliristianity  ; 
a  ddlienltv,  in  short,  not  to  he  snrmoiinled,  without  tln‘  aid 
of  a  eelcklial  influence'.  The  otlicr  diffieidties  of  the  C'hristian 


iifmisirv,  are  stioh  as  residl  from  the 


iliversities  of  charaeli'i* 


in  the  suhjeets  oti  which  it  is  to  act;  and  nnder  this  head, 
the  preacher  adverts  to  the  principal  duties,  both  public  and 
]>ri\  ate,  whit  h  belong  to  the  pastoral  ofHce. 

'I'Ik*  encouraging  considerations  he  mentions,  are  the  divine 
instinnion  of  tlie  olfice  itself,  the  perfection  of  the  materials 
])rovid‘i  d  for  discharging  it,  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  promised  to  give  it  tflieacv,  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  its  functions,  and  the  reward  of  diligence  and  fidelity. 
A  vit  w  of  the  advantages  which  it  affords  for  tin*  ctiliivation 


of  pcrstmal  piety,  forms  the  conclnsion  of  the  discourse. 

The  most  im|)oitaiil  practical  truths  connecletl  with"  these 
topics,  are  no  (loiihi  tolerably  olivious ;  ainl  most  lie  (juite  fa- 
niiiiar  to  all  proficients  in  iheologica!' literature  Hut  if  any 
oncsliould  imagine  these  topics  arc  exhausted,  that  there  arc 
no  truths  remaining  to  he  tohl,  and  that  those  which  have 
been  told  cannot  now  he  repealed  in  a  matmerso  ditlercnt  and 
superior,  as  to  engage  and  im[)rcss  tlie  attention  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  hclore,  we  need  only  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
following  extracts  from  this  sermon. 

The  great  object  of  ('hrisiianity  is  justly  considered  in  this 
discourse,  to  be.  a  renovation  of  the  human  character;  a  change 
‘  frequently  slow,*  proceeded  in  ‘  by  impereeptihle  steps  and 
gentle  insinuations,’  but  in  its  issue  invariably  the  same,  ami 
so  radical,  as  to  he  termed  a  new  creation,  and  ‘  compared 
by  the  prophet  to  the  plantii^g  of  a  wilderness,  where  what 
was  barrenness  and  desolation  before,  is  replenished  with  new 
l^rodnctions.’  The  nature  and  importance  of  this  change  arc 
thus  concisely  hut  impressively  repieseiited. 


‘  In  attempting  to  realize  the  design  of  the  Christian  ministry,  wc 
are  proposing  to  call  the  attention  of  men  from  the  things  whicn  arc 
seen  and  temporal,  to  things  unseen  and  eternal  ;  to  conduct  them 
from  a  life  of  stnse,  to  a  life  of  faith  ;  to  subdue  or  weaken  at 
least,  the  influence  of  a  world,  which  being  always  present,  is  inces¬ 
santly  appealing  to  the  senses,  and  soliciting  the  heart,  in  favour  of 
a  state,  whose  very  existence  is  ascertained  only  by  testimony.  Wc 
call  upon  them  to  crucify  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  to 
deny  the  strongest  and  moil  inveterate  propensities,  and  to  renounce 
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t!.r  enjoyment*  which  tliey  have  tasted  and  telt,  for  tlie  sake  of  * 
happint  us  to  which  ih**y  have  no  relish.  We  must  charjje  them^  as 
they  value  theirs  Ivarion,  not  to  love  t‘'e  world,  w  ho  had  been  accustomed 
to  n>uk‘-  it  the  sole  obiect  of  their  .wtachnient,  and  to  return  to  their  al¬ 
legiance  to  that  almitihiy  and  invisible  Ruler  Irom  whom  they  have  deeply 
rtv  Itcd.  e  pres-nt  to  then),  it  is  true,  a  faut  of  Jut  things^  of  *iDine 
on  the  itts  ivell  reftmd ;  we  invite  them  to  entertainments  more  ample  and 
exiju’^ite,  than,  hut  for  the  gospel,  it  had  entered  into  tlie  heart  of  man 
toc‘/ncjive.  I  ut  we  aJdiess  our  invitations  to  minds  fatally  indisposed, 
ahrr  !  d  fiom  ilie  life  of  Ciod,  with  little  sense  of  the  value  of  his  favour, 
anil  no  de  i  ;ht  in  his  converse.  The  souls  we  address,  though  originally 
IViiiadttr  ihi^e  enjoyments,  ard  utterly  incapable  rf  biing  haj'py  ^^ith- 
cut  them,  have  lost,  ihiough  the  fall,  that  right  taste  and  apprehension 
of  ihings,  which  is  requisite  for  the  due  appreciation  of  tltese  blessings, 
ai  ti,  like  K/  -kiel,  we  j.rophesy  to  drv  bones  in  the  valley  of  Vision,  which 
w’ll  rn  vc*r  live  hut  under  the  visitation  of  that  breath  which  blowetli 
wl.  .e  ,t  li.^teth.  'This  indisposition  to  the  things  of  God,  so  radical 
and  intui«l)!eby  human  power,  as  it  has  l)cen  a  frequent  source  of  discoii- 
lugement  to  the  faitliful  m  niatei,  so  it  would  prove  an  invincible  ob¬ 
stacle  to  success,  did  that  success  de|)end  upon  human  agency.’  pp.  1 1 — l(i. 

Th<*  sly  li' of  the  discniirst'  gradually  rises,  d'o  jiarllcularize 
the  In  aiiiu  s  of  iht*  follow in<»:  !)assa<xe,  would  ho.  a  task  not 
nnwonliy  ^'f  tl>o  |»rofi*>sioiial  chair ;  and  yet  its  charms  are  the 
least  of  its  value. 

‘  A  difierent  set  of  truths,  a  dItTerent  mode  of  address,  is  requisite  to 
*‘^use  the  careless,  to  beat  down  the  arrogance  of  a  self-justifying  spirit, 
Iron)  what  is  mcess..ry  to  coadort  the  humble  nnii  contrite  in  heart;  nor 
Oor  is  It  easy  to  say,  wiiich  we  should  most  anxiously  guard  against,  the 
infusion  ot  a  fals*  ]>earf,  or  inflaming  the  wounds  wl)ich  we  ought  to 
liea  .  A  loo^e  and  indiscriminate  manner  of  applying  the  promises 
and  thrr.ttenings  ot  the  gospel,  is  il!-j.idgcd  and  pernicious  ;  it  is  not 
]>oss  hie  to  ct  ncrlve  a  more  effectual  method  of  depriving  the  sword  of 
the  Spiiit  of  its  edge,  than  adopting  that  lax  generility  of  representation, 
which  le.ives  its  hearer  nothing  to  apply,  presei^s  no  incentive  to  sclf-ex- 
.inuraiioii,  and,  iesiCcs  its  utter  Intfliciency,  disgusts  by  tiic  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  or  die  disregard  to  its  bt  st  inteiesis,  it  infallibly  betrays. 
\v  dhout  descending  to  sucli  a  minute  specification  of  circumstance*,  as 
shall  m..ke  ( i:r  addie^sis  personal  they  ought  unquestionably  to  bechamc- 
tei.stic,  tliat  tl  e  conscience  of  the  audience  may  feel  the  hand  of  the 
Siareh  ngit,  ami  every  individual  know  where  to  class  himself, 
ri.e  j  rcaci.er  who  aims  at  doing  good  will  enilraycur,  above  all  things,  to 
ir..‘'u’..:e  his  htaiers,  to  pl.ace  each  cTib.em  ap.irt,  and  render  it  impossible 
for  hir.)  to  I  scape  by  losing  himseli  in  the  crowd.  At  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  atiention  excited  by  tlie  surrounding  scene,  the  strange  aspect  of 
r.atuie,  the  dissolution  of  theihments,  and  the  last  iiiimp,  will  have  no 
od:tr  it.cci  than  to  cause  the  reflections  of  the  sinner  to  return  with  .i 
iv.oif  I  vei  wl'.elmipg  tide  on  his  own  chflraticr,  his  sentence,  his  uncb.anging 
f^estiny  :  and,  .  mid  the  innumerable  millions  w  ho  surround  him,  he  will 
rio'  TH  It  IS  thus  Uie  Chiiitian  minister  should  endeavour  toprepaic 
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the  tribunal  ot  consciencr,  and  urn  the  eyes  of  every  one  of  liio  iKirers 
on  hiiuselt.*  pp.  10— lb. 

Iiistru(*ii:>Ms  of  a  rriiioal  iiatnro,  from  the  writer  ofsiicli  sen¬ 
tences,  are  eniiilotl  lo  peculiar  attention.  In  a  short  dip;rcssion 
on  the  public  duties  of  the  ministry,  Mr.  H.  justly  complains, 
that  many  discourses  from  the  pulpit  are  too  formal  ami  me- 
f  hauical. 

‘  In  *.hc  disirlbut’on  of  the  matter  of  our  sermons,  we  indulge  too 
little  variety,  and,  exposing  our  plan  in  all  its  parts,  abate  the  edge  of 
iMirioiitVj  by  enabling  the  hearer  to  anticipate  what  we  intend  to  advance. 
Why  slioulJ  that  force  which  surprise  gives  to  every  cMUOtion,  derived 
frimi  just  and,  atfecting  sentiments,  be  banished  from  the  pulpit,  when  it 
IS  found  of  sucli  moment  in  every  other  kind  of  public  address.  1  cannot 
but  imagine  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  .ap])eared  l)cfore  their  audience 
with  a  more  free  and  unfettered  air,  than  is  consistent  with  the  narrow 
ti.inimels  to  wlilch,  in  these  latter  ages,  discourses  Irom  the  pulpit  are 
confined,  'rhe  sublime  emotions  with  which  they  were  fraught,  would 
have  rendered  them  impatient  of  such  restrictions  ;  nor  could  they  suffer 
tiu*  impetuous  slieam  of  argument,  exposiul.ition,  and  pathos,  to  be  weaken¬ 
ed,  by  diverting  it  into  the  artilicial  reservoirs,  prepared  in  the  headt 
and  particulars  of  a  modern  sermon.  Method,  we  are  aware,  is  an  es¬ 
sential  ingredient  in  every  discourse  designed  tor  the  instruction  of  mankind, 
hut  it  ought  never  to  force  itsell  on  the  attention  as  an  object  apart  :  never 
."ppear  to  be  an  end,  instead  of  an  iustiuinent ;  or  beget  a  suspicion  of 
tiie  sentiments  being  introduced  tor  the  s,ikc  of  the  method,  not  the 
method  fur  the  sentiments.* 

’^riio  propriety  of  ilicse  remarks,  in  n[)plicatiun  to  the 
scnnuiisof  a  former  age,  and  perhaps  of  certain  religious  com- 
immions  in  the  present,  admits  of  no  dispute  ;  sermons,  which 
aliogeilicr  consist  of  what  is  technically  denominated  a  skeleton^ 
and  mo.^t  lioncstly  deserve  that  title  by  tiieir  want  of  animation, 
beamy,  and  fortx*.  'Idle  prevailing  inclination,  however,  of 
modern  preachers,  especially  of  the  superior  order,  is,  if 
we  misiake  not,  to  tlio  contrary  extreme.  Idie  principal 
source  of  the  improjiriety,  when*  it  exists,  is  the  facility  with 
whicli  a  variety  of  to[)i(!s  arc  collected  aiul  arrang<*d,  in  coin- 
jiarison  of  the  difficulty  of  arguing  anil  illustrating  a  few. 
idiis  complexity  of  suhjeet,  iliis  profusion  of  materials,  in- 
tallihly  betrays  a  defect  of  power,  and  where  such  an  expe¬ 
dient  IS  (Miiployed,  a  pointed  enumeration  of  the  several  topics 
is  lound  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  tlu*ir  escaping  the 
memory  or  utterly  bewildering  the  understanding.  'Idle  su¬ 
perior  beauty  of  the  plan  Mr.  H.  recommeiKls,  of  unfolding 
the  order  ol  a  discourse  by  degrees,  without  a  preiiininarf 
di«>ii ihution  of  >.s  minurer  parts,  is  unquestionable;  and  though 
the  seope  of  a  sermon,  in  some  cases,  cannot  lie  fully  under- 
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MfKxl  wiiliotit  prrstMu  in^  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  method, 
VC  apprcliemi,  ilii>  may  gtMicially  he  accoinplislictl,  and,  in 
n>anv  ioManccs,  with  greater  advantage,  by  a  recapimlaiion. 
1  he  soliciiiiile.  which  an  audience  may  !ei*l,  Iroin  not  being  ap¬ 
prised  what  course  or  wliat  ciibiance  iIk'V  are  to  travel,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  favourable  to  the  exciteinenc  of  attention  ;  anil  the.  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  >arioiis  stages  of  an  argument,  in  their  natural 
order,  is  peihnjis  the  true  mode  of  giving  it  tlie  greatest  ellect, 
atid  preserving  the  mind  from  perplexity  and  distraction. 

In  this  pail  of  the  diseonrse,  there  are  smue  excellent  re* 
marks  on  ifie  impoiianee  of  atunitioii  and  seriousness,  in  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  of  public  in.  tructioii. 

‘  In  the  most  awful  deniinciaiicns  of  the  divine  displeasure,  nn  air  of 
iin.nrtccieii  tetdtrrcss  should  be  prcscivcd,  that  \%hilc  with  unsparing 
fidelity,  we  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  Cb*d,  it  may  a]  |K'ar  we  are  ac¬ 
tuated  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  con  passion.  A  l.aid  and  unfeeling  iranner 
cf  ilenouncing  the  ihrentcningv  of  the  word  of  (Jed,  is  not  only  liarbarous 
and  inhuman,  but  calculated,  by  in^iiring  disgust,  to  rob  them  of  all  their 
efficacy.  If  the  awful  part  of  our  message,  which  may  be  billed  the 
burd<noftl>e  Lord,  evei  fall  with  due  weight  on  cur  hearers,  it  will  be 
when  it  is  ililivtrcd  with  a  tiembling  hand  and  faltering  lips  ;  and  we  may 
ll»en  expect  iht m  to  realize  its  .solemn  impoii,  when  they  perceive  that 
wc  ou’selifb  aie  ready  to  sink  under  it.  id  whom  1  have  told  you  be¬ 
fore,  said  St.  Paul,  and  now  tell  you  that  tliey  are  the  enemies 

of  the  cioss  of  Christ.  What  force  does  tliat  affecting  declaration  de¬ 
rive  from  these  tears !  An  ..ffeciionaic  manner  insinuates  iiseltinio  the 


heart,  uiuierMt  soft  and  pH..ble,  and  disposes  it  to  iml’i'ee  the  sentiments 
and  I  olio  w  the  in. pulse  of  the  speaker.  Wlioevcr  has  aiteiuicd  to  the 
c  fleet  of  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  must  have  perceived  how  much  of  their 
impussji  n  depends  upon  this  quality,  which  'gives  to  sentiments  com- 
par..tivcly  mte,  a  power  over  the  mind  beyond  what  the  most  striking  and 
oiigin.il  conce|  tions  possess  witliout  it. 

f  Ki.ir  akin  to  this,  and  not  inferior  in  importance,  is  the  second  quality 
wre  meuiior.cd,  ienoutucu.  it  is  scaicely  neces.saiy  to  reourk,  how  offen¬ 
sive  ind  unnatural  is  every  violation  of  it  in  a  religious  discourse,  which 
is,  however,  of  wider  extent  than  is  generally  imagined,  including  not 
me K  ly  jesting,  butloonery,  and  undisguised  levity  of  every  soil,  but  also 
whaibixver  in  con  pobitiun  or  manner,  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition 
of  the  speaker  being  dieply  in  earnest;  such  as  sparkling  ornaments, 
far  fiuhed  images,  uiid  that  exuberance  of  flowers  which  seems  evidently 
designed  to  gratify  the  fancy,  rather  than  to  touch  the  heart.  When  St. 
Paul  lecomn  ends  to  limothy  that  sound  sfieech  ^hich  cannot  he  condemned^ 
it  is  prt»;at'le  he  refers  as  much  to  the  pjopriety  of  the  vehicle,  as  to  the 
puiity  of  the  instruction.  There  it,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  a  sober 
dignity,  both  of  language  and  of  sciuiment,  suited  to  the  represenutions 
of  lehgion  in  ail  its  variety  of  topics,  from  which  the  inspiied  writers 
mveruipait.  ano  which  it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  imitate,  in  describing 
tiic  pleasures  of  eicvoiioi),  or  the  joys  of  heaven,  there  is  nothing  weak> 
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ilcllyi  or  effeminate ;  a  chaste  severity  pervades  their  delineations,  and 
whatever  they  say  appears  to  emanate  from  a  serious  mind,  accustomed  to 
the  contemplation  ot  great  objects,  without  ever  sinking  under  them  from 
imletiliiy,  or  attempting  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  interest,  by  puerile 
cxr.i'gcraiions  and  li'eble  ornaments.  The  exquisite  propriety  ot  their 
representations  is  chieffy  to  be  ascribed  to  their  habitual  senousoest ;  and 
the  Ltter  to  their  seeing  things  as  they  are.*  pp.  21 — 23. 

Ill  ihest?,  :iiid  many  oiluir  parts  of  the  disronrse,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  perceiving  that  the  preacher  dt*scrii)es  his  own 
cx|K rienco,  ami  is  at  once  the  preceptor  ^.lui  the  exuinple. 
'J’o  irliite,  for  the  ten  thonsandUi  lime,  the  charge  of  ile- 
preciating  morality,  so  loudly  and  indiscriminaiely  raUed 
agaiiel  all  who  inculcate  failh  and  repentance,  we  shall  add 
the  instructions  of  INlr.  Hail  upon  that  subject. 

‘  Not  content  with  committing  the  obligation  of  morality  to  the  ar¬ 
bitration  of  Iceling,  much  less  with  faintly  hinting  at  it,  as  an  obvious 
inference  from  orthodox  doctrine,  you  will  illustrate  its  principles  with 
an  ent'igy,  a  copiousness,  a  fulness  of  detail,  proportioned  to  its  acknow¬ 
ledged  importance.  You  will  not  be  silent  on  t!ie  pfecepts,  from  an  ap¬ 
prehension  of  infringing  on  the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  nor  rink  the 
chaiacicr  of  the  legislator  in  that  of  the  Saviour  ot  the  church.  A 
morality,  more  elevated  and  pure  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of 
iieneca  or  Epictetus,  will  breathe  through  your  sermons,  founded  on  a 
Eisis,  which  evciy  understanding  can  comprehcml,  and  enforced  by 
sanctions,  which  nothing  but  the  utmost  stupidity  can  despise— a  moral  ily 
ot  which  the  love  ot  God,  and  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  Uedeeiiicr, 
arc  the  plastic  soul,  which,  pervading  every  limb,  and  expressing  itself  in 
every  lineament  of  the  new  creature,  gives  it  a  beauty  all  i  s  own.  As  it 
is  the  genuine  fruit  of  just  and  affecting  views  ot  divine  truth,  you  will 
never  sever  it  from  its  parent  stock,  nor  indulge  the  Iru.ilcs^  hope  of 
leading  men  to  holiness,  without  strongly  imbuing  them  with  the  spint  of 
tile  gospel.*  pp.  152  33. 

Tbc  indispensable  importance  of  cultivating  a  devotional 
spirit,  and  obtaining  communications  of  lieaveiily  intluence, 
is  thus  clotpienlly  illustrated. 

*  Possessed  of  this  celestial  unction,  you  will  not  be  under  the  temptation 
of  neglecting  a  plain  gospel  in  quest  ot  amusing  speculations  or  unpiolit.ble 
novelties  ;  il'.c  most  ordinary  topics  will  open  itiemscdves  with  a  trcsiiness 
and  interest,  ns  though  you  had  never  considered  them  oeforc ;  and  ihc 
things  of  the  Spirit  will  display  their  incxhausuble  vaiiety  and  depth.  You 
will  pierce  the  invisible  world  ;  you  will  look,  so  to  speak,  intu  eternity, 
and  present  the  essence  and  core  of  religion,  while  too  many  pnacheio,  .or 
Want  ot  spiritual  discernment,  rest  satisfied  with  the  surface  and  the  shell. 
It  will  not  allow  us  to  throw  one  grain  of  incense  on  tlie  altar  of  vanity  ; 
It  Will  make  us  forget  ourselves  so  completely  as  to  convince  our  hcareis 
VC  do  so  ;  and,  displacing  every  thing  else  from  tlw  attention,  leave  nothing 
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to  be  fell,  or  theu^bt  of,  but  the  majesty  of  truth,  and  the  realities  of  I 
eternity.’  p.  B 

Kvery  topic,  ubicli  tlte  ])rcacher  successively  undertakes,  3 
is  at  oDce  irradiated  \%iili  an  elfusion  of  clotjnence.  In  al-  m 
verting  to  tlie  ministerial  office,  he  observes,  •  B 

•  As  the  material  part  of  the  creation  was  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  B 
immaterial,  and  of  the  latter  the  most  momentous  characteristic  is  iu  B 
moral  and  accountable  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  its  capacity  of  virtue  and  B 
of  vice;  that  labour  cannot  want  dignity,  which  is  exerted  in  im.  fl 
proving  man  in  his  highest  character,  and  fitting  him  for  his  eternil  desti-  B 
nation.  Here  alone  is  certainty  and  durability  :  for,  however  high  ly  wc  B 
may  esteem  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  polish  our  species  and  promote  B 
the  welfare  of  society;  whatever  reverence  we  may  feci,  and  ought  to  B 
feel,  for  those  laws  and  institutions  whence  it  derives  the  security  necessary  H 
for  cr..bllng  it  to  enlarge  its  resources  and  dcvelope  its  energies,  we  can-  B 
tiOL  forget  that  dicso  arc  but  the  embellishments  of  a  scene,  we  must  shortly 
<jui: — the  decorations  of  a  theatre,  from  which  the  eager  spectators  and  || 
applauded  actors  must  soon  letire.  The  end  of  all  i/un^s  is  at  hand.  Vanity 
is  inscribed  nn  evtiy  earthly  jiursuit,  on  all  sublunary  labour;  its  materials,  l 
its  instruments,  and  its  objects  will  alike  pensli.  An  incurable  taint  of 
of  mortality  has  seized  upon,  and  will  consume  them  ere  long.  The  K 
acquisitions  derived  from  religion,  the  graces  of  a  lenovated  mind,  are 
alone  permanent.  This  is  the  mystic  Inclosure,  rescued  from  the  empire 
of  change  and  death  ;  this  the  field  which  the  Lord  has  blessed  ;  and  this  ^ 
word  of  the  kingdom,  the  seed  which  alone  provluccs  immortal  fruit,  the  B 
Very  bread  of  life,  with  which,  under  a  higher  economy,  the  Lamb  in  the  B 
niidot  (*1  the  throne,  will  fc*ed  his  flock  and  replenish  his  elect,  through  H 
eternal  ages.  How  high  and  awful  a  function  is  that  which  proposes  to  B 
eftabllsh  in  the  soul  an  interior  dominion — to  illuminate  us  powers  by  a  i  ^ 
celestial  light — and  introduce  it  to  an  ii\tiniate,  ineflable,  and  unchang- 
ing  alliance  w  ith  the  Father  of  Spirits.  What  an  honour  to  be  employed 
as  the  insirumtnt  ol  conducting  that  mysterious  process  by  which  men  are  B 
born  of  (*od  ;  to  ex|H’!  from  the  heart  the  venom  of  the  old  serpent ;  to  B 
purge  the  conscience  from  invisible  stains  of  guilt ;  to  release  the  passions  fl 
irom  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  invite  tliem  to  soar  aloft  into  the  fl 
legions  of  uncreated  light  and  beauty  :  lo  say  to  the  f prisoner s<, furth^  to  B 
them  that  arc  tn  darkness ^  shew  yourselves  !  I’hesc  are  the  fruits  which 
arise  from  the  successful  discharge  of  the  Christian  ministry;  these  the  9| 
cflccis  of  the  gospel,  wherever  it  becomes  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  ;  B 
and  the  intea'st  which  they  create,  the  joy  which  they  diffuse,  are  felt  in  fl 
other  worlds.*  pp.  T2 — 44.  fl 

Alibougb  every  pHgc  of  tiie  conclusion  of  this  discourse,  fl 
abnundN  With  excellencies,  we  must  continr  ourselves  to  only  I 
tuo  extracts,  relating  to  the  peculiar  religious  advantages,  I 
i\bicii  ludongto  the  ministerial  function.  B 

*  It  is  the  only  one,  in  which  our  general  calling  as  Christians,  and  fl 
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our  paiticular  calling  as  meni  perfectly  coiaciiie.  In  a  lifo  occupied  in 
actions  that  terminate  in  the  preicnt  moment,  and  in  cares  and  pursuits,  ex- 
ireniely  disproportionate  to  the  dignity  of  ournatui-e,  but  rendered  necessoi  y 
by  the  iinperrcction  of  our  state  ;  it  is  but  little  of  their  time*  that  the 
g»Tnter  part  of  mankind  can  devote  to  the  direct  and  immediate  pursuit  of 
ilicir  eternal  interests.  A  few  remnants,  snatched  from  the  business  of 
life,  is  all  that  most  can  bestow.  In  our  profession,  the  full  force  and 
vigour  of  the  mind  may  be  exerted  on  that  which  will  employ  it  foe  ever  ; 
on  rr//;'/ort,  the  final  centre  of  repose  j  tlic  goal  to  which  all  things  tend, 
which  gives  to  time  all  its  importance,  to  eternity  all  its  glory  ;  apart  from 
which  man  is  a  shadow,  his  very  existence  a  riddle,  and  the  stupendous 
scenes  which  surround  us,  arc  as  incoherent  and  unmeaning  as  the  leaves 
which  the  Sybil  scattered  in  the  wind.  Our  inaptitude  to  be  affected  in 
any  measure  proportioned  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  interest  in  whicii 
we  are  concerned,  and  the  objects  with  which  we  are  conversant,  is  partly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  corruption  of  nature,  partly  to  the  limitation  of  our 
faculties.  As  far  as  this  disproportion  is  capable  of  Inking  corrected,  the 
pursuits  connected  with  o\ir  office,  are  unquestionably  best  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  bv  closely  fixing  the  attention  on  objects,  which  can  never  be 
contemned,  but  in  consequence  of  being  forgotten  ;  nor  ever  surveyed  with 
attention,  without  filling  rhe  whole  sphere  of  vision,  'fhough  the  scene 
of  our  iabciir  is  on  earth,  the  things  to  which  it  relates  subsist  in  eternity. 
We  can  give  no  account  of  our  office,  much  less  discharge  any  branch  of 
it  with  piopriciy  and  effect,  without  adverting  to  a  future  state  of 
being ;  while  in  an  happy  exemption  from  the  tumultuous  cares  of 
life,  our  only  concern  witii  mankind,  as  far  as  it  respects  our  official  cha* 
racter,  ispo  promote  their  everlasting  welfare;  our  only  business  on  earth, 
the  very  same  that  employs  those  exalted  spirits,  who  arc  sent  forth  oa 
embassies  of  nicrcy,  to  minister  to  them  •who  shall  Le  heirs  of  salvation. 
Our  duties  and  pursuits  are  distinguished  from  a’l  others  by  their  im¬ 
mediate  relation  to  the  ultimate  end  of  human  existence ;  so  that  while 
secular  employments  can  be  rendered  innocent  only  by  an  extreme  care 
to  avoid  the  pollutions  which  they  are  so  liable  to  contract,  the  ministerial 
functions  bear  an  indelible  impress  of  sanctity.  How  much  of  heaven  is 
naturally  connected  with  an  office  whose  sole  purpiose  is  lo  conduct  man 
thither!  and  what  a  superiority  to  the  love  of  the  world  may  be  expect' 
cd  frem  men  who  are  appointed  to  publish  that  dispensation  which  reveals 
its  danger,  detects  its  vanity,  rebukes  its  disorders,  and  foreteU  its  del« 
struction.'  pp.  49 — 31. 

‘  Men  arc  ruined  in  their  eternal  interests  by  living  as  though  they  were 
their  own,  and  neglecting  to  realize  the  certainty  of  a  fuiurr  account.  But* 
it  must  surely  require  no  small  effort,  to  divert  our  attention  frotn  thts'truth, 
who  have  not  only  the  same  interest  in  it  with  others,  but,  in  consequence* 
of  the  care  of  souls  possess  a  responsibility  of  a  distinct  and  .avvful  cha¬ 
racter  ;  since  not  one  of  those  to  whom  that  care  extends,  can  fill  short  of 
salvation  through  our  neglect,  or  default,  but  his  blood  tc///  be  required  at 
our  hands.  Where,  in  short  can  \vc  turn  our  eyes,  without  meeting  with 
incentives  to  piety  ;  what  part  ot  the  sacred  function  can  we  touch,  which 
will  not  remind  us  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  cropii*  , 
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nrii  of  al!  sublunary  pood  ;  or,  where  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  Id 
a  tr'mple,  resounding  with  awful  voices,  and  filled  with  holy  inspi 
rations.'  p.  55. 


The  concliKiin^  address  is  in  a  less  elevated  strain,  hut 
solemn  and  pathetic  ;  totally  void  of  the  theatrical  artifice 
w  liich,  as  in  expectation  of  aj)|)l.nise,  is  careful  to  end  the  per¬ 
formance  witli  a  flourish,  or  an  explosion.  We  notice  this 
as  an  example  of  the  author’s  seriousness,  simplicity,  and  good 
taste.  'I'he  elosing  sentences  are  these. 


‘  Should  your  career  be  prematurely  cut  short,  you  will  have  lived  long 
enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of  your  being,  and  to  leave  a  record  in  the 
consciences  ol  your  hearers,  which  will  not  suifor  you  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Though  dead,  you  will  still  fi|)calc ;  you  will  speak  from  the  tomb  ;  it  may 
be,  in  accents  moir  |X)wcrfal  and  persuasive,  ih.in  your  living  voice  could 
command.’  p.57. 


A  sight  of  tlie  foregoing  extracts,  will  render  any  rccom 


mendation  of  the  sermon  impertinent :  copious  as  they  are, 
they  will  he  found  hut  mere  specimens  of  its  beautiful  and  in¬ 
structive  pages.  W  hile  we  are  confident  every  man  of  taste 
will  he  desirous  to  peruse  it,  however  he  niay  dread  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  |)iety,  wc  cannot  but  recommend  it  as  a  subject  of  di¬ 
ligent  perusal  and  study,  not  only  to  every  one  who  aspires 
in  discharge  the  duties  of  a  minister,  hut  who  wishes  to  cul¬ 
tivate  his  ilevotional  feelings,  or  even  to  form  his  Uiste  in 
composition.  'Flic  statements  and  admonitions  appear  to  us 
uniforuilv  just,  striking,  and  important  ;  the  dictates  of  a 
most  extensive  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  trnilis  of 
revelation,  aiul  the  nature  of  man.  The  s|)irit  with  glows  in 
every  part  of  it,  ardently  devout,  aircclionately  benevolent, 
is  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  rather  seraphic,  tlian  saintly,  and  never 
produced  hut  by  the  combination  of  genius  and  piety. 
The  general  eflect,  at  least  upon  our  minds,  is  a  strong 
sensation  of  snhliiiiity.  The  preacher  seems  to  unveil  the  in¬ 
visible  world,  and  though  he  adds  no  article  to  our  faith,  he 
seems  to  convert  onr  faith  into  vision.  Intensely  conscious  of 
spiritual  objects,  he  excites  a  sympathetic  persuasion  in  ids 
hearers ;  and  as  he  behoKls,  so  he  displays  every  temporal 
interest  in  its  just  relation  to  unseen  realities,  and  irradiated  by 
‘  light  from  heaven.’  W'e  could  almost  fancy  him  exclaiming 


‘  Aspice,  namque  omnem,  qux  nunc  obducta  tuenti 
Mortalcs  hcbciat  visus  tibi,  et  humida  circum 
Caligat,  nubcm  cripiam.’ 

W’e  shall  only  detain  the  reader  with  one  or  two  additional 
remarks  on  the  style  of  this  sermon.  The  diction  displays  an 
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unrniiit(*(l  command  and  an  exquisito  choice  of  lann^napo ;  a 
vncalxdarv  formed  on  the  basis  of  Addison’s,  hut  admitting 
whan  ver  is  classical  in  the  richer  literature  of  the  preceding 
a^e,  and  excluding  every  ihinu;  low  or  pedantic,  'fhe  copious 
Use  of  scriptural  languaire,  so  einiuently  appropriate  in  theolo- 
gii  al  writings,  bestows  upon  the  style  ofthis  writer  a  refn*shin<^ 
charm  anil  an  awful  sanctity.  Tlie  uncouthness  and  vulgarity 
of-ome  religious  authors,  who  are  driven  to  employ  the  very 
w  >rds  a?ui  plirases  of  scripture  from  an  ignorance?  of  other 
words  and  phrases,  and  ati  incapacity  to  conceive  and  expres!t 
a  revealed  truth  in  any  form  but  that  of  the  authorized  version 
of  the  bible,  has  co-operated  with  ait  irreligious  spirit  to  hrinfr 
this  important  resource  of  theological  eloquence  into  great 
disrepute.  The  skilful  manner  in  which  it  is  cmnloveil  by 
Mr.  Hall  may  restore  its  credit,  (iuotations  and  allusion!^ 
borrowed  from  profane  literature  are  universally  admired, 

I  Iktc  is  nothing,  we  think,  to  render  them  less  admirahlo 
when  adopted  from  holy  writ.  If  properly  selected  they 
inav  possess  the  same  merit  of  appositeness,  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other ;  they  may  he  at  least  equal  in  rhetorical  beauty  ; 
and  the  character  of  holiness  and  mystery  which  is  peculiar  to 
them,  at  once  fills  the  imagination,  and  warms  the  heart.  U  is 
obvious  to  add  that  they  are  not  only  ornaments  and  illus- 
tvi.tions,  hut  authorities.  The  same  purity  of  taste,  which 
appears  in  Mr.  Hall’s  choice  of  words,  is  equally  apparent  m 
the  forms  of  expression  into  which  they  are  combined.  The 
turn  of  his  phrases  is  gracefully  idiomatic,  disdaining  the  harsh 
and  usurped  authority  of  those  grammarians,  who  would  con¬ 
demn  our  best  writers  at  the  tribunal  of  analogy,  and  compel 
us  to  surrender  the  freedom  to  which  we  have  a  prescriptive 
and  immemorial  claim,  for  the  sake  of  an  ostentatious  dignity 
and  precision.  In  tliis  respect,  hut  still  more  in  what  we 
have  last  to  mention,  our  author  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  artificial  and  elaborate  school  of  the  Juniuses,  Burkes,  and 
Johnsons,  while  he  is  equally  exempt,  on  the  other  from 
the  loquacivius,  undignified  flippancy,  which  prevails  in  this 
age  of  |H*riodical  pamphleteers.  We  must  not,  by  these  ob¬ 
servations,  be  understood  as  pronouncing  bis  composition  im¬ 
maculate:  for  there  appears  to  be  a  few  instances  of  negligence 
in  the  present  discourse,  iicsides  tho.se  committed  by  the  printer, 
which  stand  in  need  of  revision  ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
we  suspect  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  which  he  evidently 
finds  it  more  difficult  to  restrain  than  excite,  may  have  betrayed 
him  into  a  mixture  of  metaphor.  On  this  point  we  speak  in 
the  present  case  with  some  tliffidencc,  being  fully  aware  that 
tliere  is  none  more  delicate  and  unsettled,  in  the  whole  com* 
pass  of  verbal  criticism. 
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'riiere  is  one  other  particniar,  in  whirli  tlift  style  of  thii  ■ 
nritcr,  we  think,  is  perhaps  superior  to  any  other — tiiel 
constriirtion  of  his  pericxls,  or  that  which  correspnniis  in  I 
prose  to  wliat  in  poetry  is  called*  the  vc  riificition.  In  R 
this  as  in  former  discoiiises,  Mr.  Hall  appears  to  have  eni- 
ployed  every  (dcj^ant  and  hannonions  form,  whu  it  the  lani^naiTe 
admits  ;  always  c:ratifyinp,  often  ravishinj^  the  ear,  hut  never 
cloying  it ; — in  iltc  midst  of  his  rielust  comhinations,  or  his  j 
simplest  trains,  perfectly  easy  and  mialloetcd, — varying  his  ■ 
•tv  le  with  every  shade  of  his  sentiment,  and  convt'rting  what 
is  iisiiallv  hut  a  mechanical  vehicle,  into  an  expressive  and 
imitative  music.  A  reference  some  of  the  preceding 
extracts  may  serve  to  render  these  criticisms  intelligd)le.  ‘To 
those  wIh)  can  perceive  r.n  analogy  in  this  n'spt  er  hetwccii 
verse  and  prose,  it  will  prohahlv  apjicar  that  Mr.  Mall’s  com-, 
position  resembles  the  poetry  of  Drvilerj.  \W  do  not  recollect 
any  writer  except  South,  who  appears  to  have  posM'ssed  so 
delicate  a  perception,  or  protitteed  such  ex(]tiisite  specimens  of 
the  music  of  Knglish  prc»se  ;  and  even  in  him  those  spe¬ 
cimens  are  hut  few.  'There  is  harmofiy  in  Addison,  Roling- 
hroke,  and  Goldsmith,  hnt  infiftitely  inferior  in  varietv,  rich¬ 
ness,  and  grandeur.  '^I'here  is  harmony  in  Junius,  Hnrkc,  ^ 
and  Johnson,  l)ut  etjually  deficient  in  sweetness,'  fluency,* 
and  case. 

I 'ninteresting  as  tfiesc  remarks  n;ny  he  to  many  readers,  and 
trifling «'is  arc  the  merits  to  which  they  refer  in  comp  irison  witli 
the  moral  and  intellecuial  heatitics  of  this  admiiahle.  disemirse, 
we  were  unwilling  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
opinion  of  a  style,  which,  though  it  may  have  its  casual  spec  ks 
and  blemishes,  .so  eminently  deserves  to  he  eonsidc  red  as  a 
model.  If  Mr.  Hall  should  at  length  he  persuaded  to  enrich 
the  world  with  a  volume  of  such  performances,  wc  shall  have 
so  much  the  less  occasion  to  point  out  the  merits  of  his, 
compositioi^. 

Art.  IX.  Slicuh  of  the  firescnt  Slate  of  Caracat ;  including  a  Journey 
from  Carac.is  through  La  Vicioiia  and  Valencia  to  Puerto,  Caoello.* 
Fy  Robert  Srmpic,  Author  of  two  Journlcs  in  Spain,  See.  &c.  cr.  Svo. 
pp.  180.  Price  68.  Baldwin.  1S12,  •  ■  j 

"pilK  small  unassuming  volumes  of  this  sensible  traveller  are' 
always  very,  acceptable.  He  fits  himself  out  without  any  an-’  | 
nuuncement  of  a  great  adventure  niidertakcn  by  an  important;  | 
personage, — passes,  lightly  etjuipped,  to  his  destination;— en¬ 
ters  a  foreign  territory  iinent  umbered  by  ‘  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance,’ — Haverses  n  division  c.f  it,  with  rather  tc'o  mnrli  ceie- 
litv,  ii  is  true,  but  with  at  least  a>  muci)  activity  of  the  looking 
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tnA  thinking  faculties  as  those  of  locomotion, — anJ  at  his  re¬ 
turn  gives  out  such  a  portion  of  what  he  has  seen  and  thought, 
as  he  judges  most  worth  telling,  in  a  plain  and  frugal  form,  aC 
a  itMitli  part  of  the  price  current  among  his  contemporaries  of 
the  same  |)rofession. 

Ill  the  present  instance  he  is  one  of  the  precursors  (now  in¬ 
deed  amounting,  of  themselves,  to  no  coniemptible  number), 
of  u  vast  crowd  of  travellers,  who  will  bring  their  reports  and 
descriptions  from  tlie  same  quarter  of  the  world  within  the 
next  twenty  years.  An  almost  boundless  field  is  opening  in 
South  America,  for  the  wild  and  hardy  spirits  who  can  find 
their  enjoyment  in  the  toils,  and  novelties,  and  hazards,  of 
daring  adventure — ft)r  the  enthusiasts  for  the  romantic,  the 
grand,  and  the  terrible  views  of  nature — and  for  the  specula* 
tors  on  man,  who  inay  be  interested  to  sec  acted  over  again 
in  the  other  hemisphere  exactly  the  scenes,  of  which  some  of 
the  countries  of  Kurope  were  the  theatre  several  centuries 
ago.  'This  is  a  very  enlivening  prospect  for  the  thoughtful, 
the  dll  ions,  and  the  indolent  poition  of  our  English  public. 
Yet  we  are  not  eeitaiii  we  should  congratulate  them  upon  it, 
so  long  as  we  sec  so  little  good  resulting  from  the  excessive 
proportion  of  stimulant^',  tliat  have  been  mixed  with  their  in¬ 
tellectual  aliment  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  most  ob- 
scnahle  result,  we  think,  of  all  these  means  of  excitement  is, 
that  we  are  come  to  need  them, — and  that  the  tone  of  the 
mind  is  becoming  more  and  more  languid  under  their  opera* 
tion. 

Mr.  Semple  relates  briefly  the  incidents  of  his  voyage  to 
('uia<;oa.  We  sailed  from  Gravesend  in  August,  1810,  and 
made  many  reflections,  and  experienced  many  vicissitudes  of 
feeling,  even  before  he  was  fairly  in  progress  on  the  Atlantic. 
He  well  describes  some  of  the  pensive  feelings  which  pre¬ 
vailed  while  he  beheld,  in  the  night,  the  lights  on  the  shore 
gradually  going  out,  and  heard  from  various  ships  the  sounds 
indicating  preparation  for  departure;  and  how  these  emotions 
gave  place  to  a  more  cheerful  state  of  feeling  as  the  iiiornirig 
came  on,  with  all  the  diversified  activity  of  getting  to  sea,  and 

Ithe  general  competition  of  a  great  number  of  ships  for  the 
prec^cnce. 

The  vessel  very  narrowly  missed  making  an  end  of  its  course 
at  a  short  distance  on  this  side  of  Cura^oa. 

•  The  night  being  clear,  with  fine  moonlight  for  some  hours,  we  stood 
on  under  easy  sail,  keeping  a  strict  look  out  for  Aves,  or  Bird’s  Islands, 
a  dangerous  cluster  in  our  track.  We  passed  the  night  in  tranquillity, 
but  the  day  dawned  )ust  in  time  to  shew  us  that  wc  were  close  upon  rocki 
^ad  breakers.  Immediately  a  great  alarm  arose,  all  hands  were  called, 
«iod  on  heaving  the  lead,  we  found  only  three  fathoms  water.  Wc  plainly 
VoL.  VIII.  3  L 
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saw  the  white  rocki,  with  dark  patches  of  weed,  bcneatli  the  vesseri 
Untoni.  Fortunately  the  wind,  although  very  light,  enabled  us  to  wear 
round,  and  stand  off  the  land  with  all  s;iil  set,  so  that  by  eight  o’clock 
wf*  were  clear  of  danger,  and  had  resumed  our  former  course  It  was 
pleasing  to  observe  ihc  change  in  the  countenances  of  all  cn  board  at  every 
»ri  ;,li  cast  of  the  lead,  as  we  gradually  deepened  the  water  from  th/ee  to 
five,  right,  ten,  fiftee?>,  and  twenty  fathoms.*  ‘  Although  there  was  no 
negligence  on  the  j>art  i»f  the  watch  on  deck,  and  svveral  were  on  tht 
l(»ok  out,  yet  in  teii  minutes  more  wc  should  have  struck,  and  our  vessel 
being  very  sharp,  mu'^t  soon  have  gone  to  pieces.*  p.  15. 

lie  very  properly  warns  navigators  of  a  long  and  dangerous 
chain  of  rocks  and  little  islands  between  the  south  entrance  of 
flu*  ('aribbean  Sea  and  (hira<;oa;  and  advises  them  to  steer 
eiilicr  considerably  to  the  north,  or  along  the  South  Amert 
catt  coast,  n  iie  most  remarkable  thing  observed  at  Ciira<;o^ 
%v:?s  a  (lialeet  of  sneh  a  conformation,  as  if  tin*  people  of  Ba 
bel  fiad  joined  to  amalgamate  the  confusion  of  their  tongueti 
into  oTu*  lantjnairc. 

*  In  the  town  tlK*  jargex  i'.  complete,  and  betrays  the  mixture  of  thfl 
Vaiious  races  from  wliich  it  sj  Mng.  No  two  languages  can  be  conceived 
mote  dissonant  than  the  Spanisli  .md  Dutch  ;  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
sonorous,  the  other  the  meanest  nt  the  dialects  of  moilern  Europe.  Thcs» 
form  the  basis  of  this  strange  coinjKiund,  which  is  firther  enriched  with 
ronviptions  of  English  anvl  French,  and  of  words  impoited  by  Africaa 
Negi-oes,  or  origi Dating  among  the  Creoles  flieniselves.  Spanish  and 
Fn  f.ch  ai^  spoken  by  the  better  classes,  but  in  all  common  occurrences  thi% 
as  it  is  coUed,  forms  tU;  la^iguage  of  convcrsaiioa  among  tho 
lower  ranks  of  colonists  in  the  town.* 

lie  touuil  the  regular  di'fcncc  of  the  islaud  entritsted  a1« 
most  entirely  to  a  Ni*gro  regiuiciit,  whicii  had  been  received 
With  the  utmost  apprehen.sjun  and  akirm  nt  fir!it  by  the  iidia** 
bitaiits,  but  which  bad  exhibited,  during  a  trial  of  six  months, 
■d  strikii>g  Contrast,  in  point  of  discipline  and  good  inauuersi 
f^ilh  the  European  troops  whicli  it  h^  succeedevk  The  atro** 
cities  of  S:.  l)oiningo  have  spread  through  the  West  Indict 
the  utinoM  h<irrui*  of  the  idea  of  black  men  in  arms;  for  ihcso 
atrocities  be  says,  *  in  the  hurry  of  alariiL,  and  in  the  midslt 
of  prrjtidiec,  are  altriluited  to  the  Negroes  merely  becatiso 
they  were  black  men,  and  not  because  they  were  ignorani 
^la\cs  suddenly  sol  free.  It  is  forgotten  that  eolmir  bus 
thing  to  do  in  the  question,  and  th:vt  atrocitii  s  at  le*vs4  e<|ual, 
and  proceeding  from  the  verv  .saine  source,  were  committed 
at  l*HiU,  Nantz,  Lyons,  and  Toulon.*  lie  adds  ^  to  a  per* 
Mjii  frc^li  from  Europe^  tlie^^e  apprehensions,  aivd  thu 
nance,  to  black  men,  appears  the  moce  sirikiug,  as.  l>e  ofteo 
looks  in  vain,  amidst  a  motley  crowd,  for  a  single  comUcnajiCQ 
ill  which  the  tracer  of  a  mixture  of  Negro  descent  arc  not  vi* 
iibir.* 
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ruia<,'oa  is  only  about  forty  miles  from  the  continent,  and 
is  so  favourably  situated  for  intercourse  with  a  e:reat  extent  of 
the  coast,  that  our  author  thinks  it  will  always  be  of  cousidef- 
tble  ini|H)rtance  as  a  comntcrcial  station.  He  is  of  opinion  it 
will  not  soon  sniVer  inncli  diniiiuition  of  its  im[)ortancc  as  a 
depot  from  tlic  opening;  of  the  ports  of  that  coast,  by  the  new 
republic  of  V  enezuela,  to  a  direct  eoimncrce  with  Eurone  ; 
because  the  state  of  those  countries  is  too  little  likely  to  be? 
come  ill  any  short  time  so  settled  and  prosperous,  as  ihat  il  will 
not  be  a  desirable  thing  for  the  English  niercliants  to  have  a 
safer  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South  America  for  def>o- 
sitirig  their  commodities  in  the  first  instance,  and  awaiting  the 
favourable  season  for  their  introdnetion  into  the  continent. 

Our  author  passed  over,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
ISIO,  to  La  Guayra,  the  port  of  CiUMccas,  which  has  hut  slen¬ 
der  pretensions,  however,  to  he  so  ileiioniiiiatcil,  being  ‘  a 
mere  road-stead,  open  to  the  north  and  east,  and  slightly  sheU 
tered  to  the  west.’  He  was  here  struck,  as  he  had  been  also  at 
Curayoa,  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  sea  breaking  with  great 
violence  in  perfectly  calm  weatiicr, 

‘  There  is  almost  constantly  a  swell,  which  is  sometimes  so  violent  as 
to  prevent  all  intercourse  w'ith  the  shore  for  several  days  together.  It 
ii  a  singular  spectacle,  when  the  air  is  perfectly  calm,  to  sec  upon  the 
beach  a  continued  line  of  high  breakers,  which  succeed  each  other  in¬ 
cessantly,  and  descend  with  a  roaring  which  is  heard  far  up  the  vailles.' 

The  extreme  facility  of  catching  fish  was  noticed  by  him 
among  the  first  of  the  cirrumstances  indicating  the  plenty 
which  is  alforded,  with  little  labour,  for  the  support  of  life 
and  tlic‘.indnlgc*nce  of  indolence,  in  these  tropical  regions. 
The  heat  of  La  Gnayra,  being  aggravated  by  reflection  from 
the  hills,  is  almost  intolerable,  during  the  summer  months,  to 
Europeans,  *  and  the  fever  makes  dreadful  l  avage^i  among 
those  who  have  not  been  long  inured  to  tlic  climate.’  The 
season  preceding  our  author’s  visit  Iiad  been  less  noxious  lliaii 
mual ;  hut  the  place  very  naturally  infected  him  wiili  aiurmiiig 
ideas,  and  lie  m.ade  all  liaste  to  cross  the  chain  of  lilils  whicli 
extends  along  the  coast,  forming  a  vast  natural  moiiiid  to  llie 
valley  or  plain  of  Caraca';,  of  such  elevation,  and  of  such  dif¬ 
ficult  ascent,  that  the  inhabitants  (though  Mr.  Semple  smiles 
at  the  notion)  regard  it  as  an  impregnable  defence  against  any 
military  attempt  that  could  hit  made  from  the  sea.  Every 
thing  conveyed  across  this  ridge  is  carried  on  tlie  hacks  of 
mules,  the  burden  of  each,  on  an  average,  being  as  much  as 
a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  a  load  of  two  hundred  weighty 
however,  being  very  common.  The  charge  of  carriage  fur  a 
load  of  this  weight  is  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
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*  The  trardler,  joit  landed*  is  treated  in  much  the  sarae  manner  As  aH 
bale  of  goods.  He  is  placed  upon  a  mule  with  a  clumsy  and  inconvenicot  B 
kind  of  Moorish  saddle  and  stirrups,  such  as  are  used  in  Spain;  and  kiili 
spurs,  his  whip,  and  his  patience,  are  generally  all  of  service  to  him  befonB 
reaching  Caracas.’  I 

To  the  immense  surprize,  however,  of  every  lazy  Creole,* 
our  author  determined  to  go  on  foot,  in  order  to  he  at  liberty  I 
to  inspect  more  nitentively  every  part  of  this  formidable! 
route;  and  to  the  very  great  alarm  of  an  officer  on  guard,  the! 
Mulatto  guide  carried  a  portfolio  of  drawings,  which  was  deem*  I 
fd  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  temporary  detention.  B 

The  road  up  this  groat  ascent  is  so  narrow,  with  high  andH 
sleep  banks  on  each  side,  that  in  some  parts  two  loaded  ■ 
mules  cannot  ])ass  each  other.  And,  says  our  author,  *woep 
betide  the  traveller  who  in  these  passes  meets  a  line  of  mules  S 
loaded  with  planks,  which  stretch  tranvcrscly  almost  from|l 
side  to  side.  He  nmsi  either  turn  his  horsc-’s  head,  or  pass® 
them  with  the  utmost  caution,  at  the  risk  of  having  his  ribs  ■ 
encountered  by  a  long  succession  of  rough  hoards,  which  at  g 
every  swerve  of  the  mules,  scoop  out  long  grooves  in  thcB 
clayey  banks.’  The  greater  the  elevation  the  more  inconi-g 
modious  the  ascent,  the  road  changing  in  many  parts  from® 
clay  to  rugged  rock,  whiclt  ap{x^ars  not  merely  to  have  been  || 
thus  purposely  left,  but  to  have  been  formed  into  its  present  ■ 
state.’  At  the  commencement  of  this  more  difficult  stage,  they 
found  lying  on  a  sledge  by  the  way  side,  the  body  of  i 
Atone  statue  of  a  saint,  whicli  had  bct*n  conveyed  thus  far 
toward  Caraccas  for  an  object  of  religious  worship,  hut  ap¬ 
peared  to  he  left  here  in  despair :  oidv  the  head  ^^ad  been 
carried  forward,  hut  whether  it  is  helif  to  claim  any  |>art  of 
the  reverence  which  would  have  been  cine  to  the  whole,  is 
not  deposed.  A  most  delightful  change  of  temperature  was 
experienced  progressively  in  ascending  to  the  height  of  about 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  La  Guayra.  At  this 
elevation  the  traveller  crosses  the  ridge,  and  begins  to  descend 
toward  the  valley  of  Caraccas,  which,  upwards  of  twenty  miles 
in  length,  varying  in  breadtii  from  four,  to  six  or  seven,  and 
enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  unfolds  itself  by  degrees  to 
the  view.  The  town  of  Caraccas  in  this  valley  is  nearly  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  stands  on  ground  re¬ 
gularly  sloping  down  to  the  river  Guayra,  a  position  in  con* 
jK!C|uence  of  which  its  streets  are  rendered  admirably  clean  by 
every  shower  of  rain.  The  streets  arc  in  general  about  * 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles, 
dividing  the  whole  towm  into  square  portions,  called  Quadras. 
Excepting  iu  the  inelegant  splendour  of  one  of  the  chuichcs, 
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the  town  lias  little  to  boast  on  the  score  of  biuldinj^  BtU 
for  a  compensation  for  any  ciehciency  in  this  part  of  the 
diow,  send  an  Knglishman  to  look  at  that  displayed  within 
one  c)f  the  s(jiiares. 

*  In  thic  square  may  he  seen  the  fruits  which  we  hare  been  accustomed 
to  consider  as  peculiar  lo  very  different  climates,  all  brought  from  the 
distance  of  a  few  leagues.  1  he  banana,  the  pine  apple,  and  the  sapadillo, 
are  mingled  with  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  chesnut.  The  potatoc  and 
the  plaintain,  fresh  provisions  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  temperate 
zones,  and  those  kinds  of  iish  which  are  peculiar  to  tropical  seas,  arc  here 
otHred  for  sale  on  the  same  spot.’  p.  51. 

Tlie  population  of  Caraccas  is  upwards  of  forty  thousaiul, 
of  whicii  about  one  third  arc  whites.  Among  the  retuaiuder 
arc  a  very  few  Indians  ;  but  the  mixture  of  Indian  blood  is 
common.  Our  author’s  general  estimate  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  delicious  valley,  represents  them  as  favourably  distin* 
guished,  both  in  physical  and  moral  character,  Irom  the 
natives  of  the  coast,  but  nevertheless  as  in  a  very  low  state  of 
civilization. 

‘  As  the  original  Indians  wore  celebrated  among  the  surrounding  tribes, 
the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  present  race  of  Caraccas,  that  they  are 
superior  in  quickness  of  perception,  in  activity  and  intelligence,  to  the 
inhabiunts  of  the  other  towns  in  the  province.  But  the  great  want  of 
ft  solid  education,  and  the  blind  su^ection  to  an  ignorant  priesthood, 
render  all  these  natural  advantages  of  small  avail.  That  high  Spanish 
sense  of  honour  which  reigns  in  some  breasts,  is,  in  too  many  others,  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  mere  blustering  ap{)earance»  which  ends  only  in  falsehood  and 
deceit.  Even  this  hollowness  is  not  always  covered  by  mild  manners 
or  a  plausible  exterior,  and  examples  may  be  seen  of  great  rudeness  joined 
to  great  insincerity,' 

*  Almost  all  the  the  handicrafts  are  carried  on  by  frecd-men  of  colour, 
who  arc  in  general  ingenious,  but  indolent  and  indifferent  to  the  highest 
degree.  1  hey  promise  without  the  smallest  intention  of  performing,  and 
appear  perfectly  unmoved  when  reproached  w'ith  their  falsehood.  But 
iudiflerence  on  this  score  is  not  peculiar  to  this  class.*  ^ 

*  The  College  is  the  only  public  institution  for  education;  and  hither 
ail  the  youth  of  C^accas  of  the  better  classes  are  sent  for  that  purpose. 
The  outline  of  education  is  such  it  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
Spain  two  hundred  years  ago  :  a  few  common  Latin  authors,  catechisms, 
and  the  lives  of  Saints,  being  the  chief  studies.  A  free  mode  of  think* 
‘Dg  is,  however,  rapidly  spreading  among  the  young  men,  and  may  here¬ 
after  produce  the  most  important  effects.' 

Tlie  important  studies  and  politics  of  the  women  would  have 
•cd  us  to  suppose,  but  for  Mr.  Semple’s  positive  assertion, 
^bai  there  must  liave  been  another  College  to  train  such  dig- 
>nfied  performers. 
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*  In  the  women  perhaps  the  Spanish  character  appears  with  less  al* 
tcration  than  amon^  the  men ;  mid  their  dress  and  manners  are  exaa 
cuuntcrp.ins  of  wliat  we  see  in  Old  Spain.  Here,  as  in  Spain,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  morning  occupation  stvms  to  be  going  to  mass  dressed  in  black, 
with  their  mantillas  over  their  heads,  their  feet  particularly  ornamented 
with  silk  stockings,  and  flirting  their  fans  which  they  keep  constantly 
in  motion.  On  this  occasion  a  female  slave,  frequently  moic  beautitul 
than  her  mistress,  follows  her,  carrying  a  small  carpet  on  which  she  may 
kneel  at  her  devotions.  This  carpet  is  a  great  mark  of  distinction,  and 
is  only  allowed  in  the  churches  to  white  women ;  on  which  account, 
perhaps,  they  are  particularly  proud  of  having  it  thus  borne  in  procession, 
at  a  slow  space,  through  the  sireets.  It  is  in  contemplation  however  to 
abolish  tlie  restriction  ;  and,  as  a  beginning,  during  my  stay,  special  leave 
was  granted  by  a  public  ordinance  to  the  women  ot  a  coloured  family,  in 
a  distant  town  to  make  use  of  these  cai'pcts.  This  innovation,  slight 
as  it  may  appear,  excited  great  dissatisfaction  among  tlie  higher  classes  of 
Caracas,  and  a  propoitionate  eagerness  and  hope  of  change  among 
the  coloured  families.’ — ‘  Upon  the  whole,  tl.c  women  of  Caracas  are 
handsome,  spnghtly,  and  pleasing.  To  their  natuial  charms  they  know 
how  to  adii  the  attractions  of  dress  and  of  graceful  motions.  Tliey  are 
uniformly  kind  and  atLble  in  their  manners.’  p.  5^. 

Who  can  ull  how  niiicli  this  contested  claim  to  he  followed 
to  chvuch  by  Jialf  a  yard  of  carper,  may  have  conduced  to  the 
revolution  of  South  America!  lleligion,  if  it  may  he  so  called, 
not  only  serves,  as  in  this  instance,  as  u  eonimodions  ground 
for  contesting  points  of  rank  and  etiquette  upon  ;  it  is  also 
the  chief,  and  mobt  favourite  and  comprehensive  amusement. 

•  To  this*  ( the  culliv.tiion  of  music)  •  thf  religion  of  the  country  hai 
greatly  contnhuted,  as  both  solemn  and  sprightly  music  are  daily  em¬ 
ployed  in  ai(i  of  its  riles.  Indeed,  in  Homan  Catholic  countrie?,  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  religion,  .as  they  are  generally  practised,  may  well  be  ranked 
among  the  amusements  ot  the  people,  or  rather  they  form  the  very  first 
class.  Cmti^  and  billiards  occupy  only  a  few  ;  but  gilded  images,  carried 
jl>out  in  pnacession ;  churches  ndoi  ned  uitli  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
dai;rlii)g  with  lights ;  streets  illuminated  ;  the  tiring  of  gpins  and  the  ring¬ 
ing  ot  bells ;  all  these  united  form,  indeed,  «i  brilliant  show,  which  intc- 
iTits  all  ranks,  from  the  ancient  Spaniard  down  to  the  Negro  imported 
yesterday.  In  vain  would  reason  propose  the  sincere  nttd  humble  worship 
of  the  heart,  as  more  acccptuble  to  heaven  than  all  this  pageantry.  It 
will  be  found  almost  universally  that  man  seeks  to  please  himself  in  hit 
mottc  of  worshipping  (J'kI  ;  and  frequently  thinks  himself  most  devout* 
when  he  is  most  gratifying  some  hidden  feeling,  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  professed  object  of  Ills  veneration.’  p.  61. 

'J'he  rnnk  now  held  hy  the  town  of  Cnraccrts,  the  c.npital  of 
till*  provim  e  (or  n.s  it  now  doniands  to  ho  called,  the  sovereign 
siatoj  of  Venezuela,  was  hold,  it  stems,  two  ccuiuries  since 
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Coro ;  whicli  lost  h  in  rohsoqnencp,  partly,  of  tbc  arcli- 
bUhop  aiul  t!ic  clean  niul  chapter  transferrin;^  themselves  and 
the  orehbishopric,  voluntarily,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  tcinon- 
strane^‘s  of  the  tlescrteci  people,  to  the  much  more  plcnsam 
situation  of  Caraccas.  *  I'he  etlWts,  however,*  says  Mr.  S*‘m- 
ple,  ‘of  this  transaction  are  still  felt,  and  a  deadly  animosity 
exists  between  the  two  cities,  for  which  1  tear  much  blood  will 
vet  be  shed.’ 

He  made  an  excursicjn  westward,  to  Valencia,  and  to  I'nerto 
Cabeilo,  the  only  place  deserving  tbc  name  of  a  harbour  on 
the  wliole  coast  of  the  province.  He.  ]»asscd  through  exten¬ 
sive  tracts  of  beautiful  and  fertile  country  nearly  uninhabited. 
At  one  station  be  met  a  party  of  Indians  ;  the  young  women, 
many  of  wlioni  were  of  ‘  pleasing  features,’  going  to  seek  work 
in  tiiccollee  plantations,  where  they  pick  tlii*  berries;  and  the 
men  carrying  ponderous  cages,  of  several  stories,  filled  with 
fowls,  parrots,  or  immkies,  to  the  Caraccas  market.  They 
will  come  thither  from  a  distance  of  ca  hundred  miles,  carrying 
cacli  a  burden  of  two  huiulrcd  pounds  weight. 

‘  The  nun  were  in  general  strong  and  stout,  but  though  large,  not  so 
well  limbed  as  the  Indians  of  Noith  America.  Their  colour  was  of  a 
ycIIov^ish  cast,  inclit.ing  to  copj)cr ;  their  hair  long,  coarse,  and  black, 
growing  low  down  upon  a  narrow  forehead :  the  nose  at  the  point  suc^ 
dcnly  becoming  sharp,  like  that  of  a  person  worn  out  by  long  illness  ;  the 
lycs  black,  melancholy,  and  inexpressive;  the  Ups  thick,  and  the  mouth 
somewhat  large.  The  general  air  of  these  Indians  was  heavy,  sad,  and 
sullen.  Some  of  them,  while  they  rested  their  burdens,  amused  ihem- 
K*lves  by  blowing  into  a  species  of  flute,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  without 
doubt  one  of  the  rudest  ever  sounded  by  the  human  breath.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  single  joints  of  canc  with  one  longitudinal  Opening  in  the  side, 
too  long  to  be  covered  witli  the  whole  pahn  of  the  hand  when  applied.’ 


rhe  grand  plain  of  Valencia,  w  ith  its  lake,  and  reninte 
border  ot  high  mountains,  presented  one  of  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent  views  he  had  ever  lieheld.  The  town  of  Valencia,  re¬ 
cently  in  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  advancing  .state,  very  much 
the  result  ol  the  industry  and  enterprizc  of  the  Spanish  in¬ 
habitants,  was  now  dull  and  almost  dreary,  in  consetpience  of 
tlie  compelled  exile  of  some  of  them,  and  the  voluntary  re¬ 
moval  ot  others,  who  fell  their  property,  and  even  their  lives, 
endangered  by  the  suspicious  and  vindictive  spirit  of  the  na¬ 
tive  Americans,  now  rising  into  |K)wer  and  arrogance. 

‘  They  had  almost  all  been  many  years  in  the  country :  were  married; 
and  had  establishments,  cither  commercial  or  agricultural,  where  they  had 
introduced  many  improvements ;  they  had  dccLued  their  resolution  to  uke 
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no  hostile  measures,  and  to  be  bound  by  ever)’  legal  restriction  ;  but  the  x 
patriotic  party  were  not  satisfied/ 

Vali’iicia  and  Puerto  CaUcllo  are  in  ilie  same  relation  to 
each  Ollier  as  Caraecas  and  La  Guayra;  tlu*  same  chain  of 
luountainsf  (whicii  indeed  ‘stretches  from  the  C?ulph  of  Parit 
to  the  westward  of  Carthagena,  and  forms  a  lofrv  barrier  he-  t; 
tween  the  interior  continent  and  the  sea,’)  passin^^  between  the 
ports  and  the*  inland  cities  to  wliich  they  belong.  In  crossing 
this  chain,  from  V'alencia  to  its  port,  oiir  traveller  liud  a  sue- 
cession  of  most  romantic  scenery.  Tiic  harbour  is  described 
as  excellent,  e.xcepiing  that 

f 

•  the  worm  makes  great  ravages  in  the  bottom  of  such  ships  as  are  not  * 
coppered.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  it  more  destructive  ;  and  a  small 
vessel  left  unattended,  in  a  very  few  months  would  founder  at  her  moor¬ 
ings  from  this  cause  alone/ 

It  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  people  of  colour,  and  is  ra- 
piilly  increasing,  noiwiiltstanding  the  (lostructive  fevers  which  f 

*  frequently  mge  here  in  the  summer  and  autumn,’  to  such  a  ' 
degree,  that  ‘  few  strangers  can  then  visit  it  with  impunity>or  V 
at  least  without  great  ilanger ;  and  there  have  been  instances 
of  vessels  losing  the  greater  part  of  the  ciows  in  a  very  short  . 
time.’  I  bis  insalubrity  is  attributed  to  the  exhalations  from  f  ^ 
low  swampy  grounds.  The  greatest  parr,  however,  of  the 
tract  which  Mr.  Semple  traversed,  he  pronounces  favourable 

to  health  ;  and  notices,  as  somewhat  of  a  compensation  in  the 
unwholesome  spots,  that  they  arc  exuberantly  fertile.  But  it 
should  seem  that  every  pur^  of  the  country  is  (piite  suffi- 
cieiuiy  indidgcnt,  in  its  great  productiveness,  with  little  toil, 
to  human  wants  and  indolence,  d'he  valley  of  Caraecas  lias  all 
the  advantages  of  irrigation,  an  expedient  well  understood  by 
the  inli.ihitants.  But  the  use  of  the  plough  is  unknown. 

‘  All  work  is  done  with  the  spade  and  hoe,  and  chiefly  by  slaves. 
The  lighter  work  is  pt  rlormed  by  Indians,  and  free  labourers,  which  last 
class  is  increasing  rapidly.  Maize  and  plantains  form  the  basis  of  their 
food,  to  w  hich  arc  added  beef  ai.d  garlic.  The  maize  is  generally  eatca 
in  the  form  of  cakes,  being  first  soaked,  deprived  of  the  husk,  and  then  > 
giound,  or  rather  rubbed  into  a  moist  paste,  by  means  of  a  roller,  and  a  - 
smooth  curved  slab  of  a  stone.  This  operation  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  ^ 
wo.ncn.  Beet  seldom  exceeds  two  pence  sterling  a  pound.*  ‘  Poultry 
is  Karce  and  dear.  Mutton  is  unknown.  Although  this  country  has  been  | 
colonizeil  nearly  three  centuries,  the  sheep  has  not  yet  been  introduced  ^ 
upon  these  mountains,  where  it  could  not  fail  to  multiply  rapidly.  The 
ficth  of  goats  is  used  instead.’  p.  114*.  * 

'Fhc  mode  of  cooking  is  entirely  Spanish.  The  people  arc  v 
represented  as  generally  a  sober  race,  but  as  drinking  freely  at 
entertainments,  in  which  they  have  adoptetl  the  English  custom 
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ot' toasts.  I'iic  ladies  sit  among  the  gentlemen,  or  in  a  contt- 
gutMis  apai  iment,  with  the  door  open.  ‘  The  conversation  is 
free;  for  an  Knglishman  frequently  too  much  so.’ 

*  In  a  word,  the  general  manners  and  customs  arc  tliosc  of  Spain,  by  no 
means  improved  by  crossing  the  Atlantic,  or  by  the  mixture  of  Indian  and 
negro  blood  with  that  of  the  first  conquerors.  It  may  belaid  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  whercever  there  is  slavery  there  is  corruption  of  manners. 
There  is  a  re -action  of  evil  from  tltc  oppressed  to  the  oppressor.  Hci'c  it 
has  been  weakened  by  the  general  mildness  observed  towards  domestic 
slaves;  but  it  has  not  been  destroyed,  and  even  should  slavery  be  finally 
abolislied,  iis  influence  over  private  life  will  lon^  be  felt.  After  great 
debates,  the  importation  of  slaves  has  been  forbidden  by  the  new  legisla* 

’  ture;  although  many  still  remain  of  opinion  that  they  are  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.* — ‘  Whenever  a  slave  can  by  any  means  make  up 
If  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  his  owner,  he  is  free.  He  is  not  even  ^ 
II  obliged  to  give  this  sum  at  once,  but  may  pay  it  in  single  dollars,  or  half 
||  dollars,  till  the  whole  be  complete.  A  slave  has  also  the  liberty  of  seeking 
a  new  master,  and  may  go  about  to  sell  himself.’ 

I J  Almost  llie  whole  commerce  of  the  country  is  carrieil  on  by 
Kuropcan  Spaniards,  anil  a  class  of  people  originally  from  the 
^  ■  Canaries;  who,  by  a  spirit  of  union,  and  frequently  an  impcnc- 
^  trable  dialect,  have  a  great  advantage  against  foreigners  in 
■  commercial  transactions. 

1'  An  interesting  brief  account  is  given  of  a  distinct  population, 

I  rapidly  forming  on  an  extensive  territory,. consisting  of  great 
filains,  to  the  south  of  Caraccas.  ^'hey  are  employed  in  look¬ 
ing  after  the  vast  herds  of  catile,  the  proprietors  of  which  reside 
I  in  the  trreat  towns.  'They  arc  a  bold,  lawless,  and  barbarous 
I  race,  of  very  coarse  and  vicious  manners,  aud  some  of  them 
^  are  professed  robbers.  Swinging  about  in  their  hammocks, 
J  smoaking  ^igars,  gambling  to  excess,  and  tormenting  of  bulls, 
p  are  among  their  principal  amusements. 

I  'riic  last  chapter,  partly  historical  and  partly  speculative, 
relates  to  the  politics  and  the  civil  war  of  this  new  state,  and  it 
makes  a  rather  gloomy  representation  both  of  what  is  past  and 
of  what  is  to  come.  Mr.  Semple  considers  the  people  of 
Spanish  America  as  much  too  ignorant  and  immoral  and  su|K*r- 
^taious  for  real  freedom  and  wise  self-government,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  deems  it  perfectly  idle  to  expect  that  any  thing 
can  prevent  or  long  retard  their  complete  and  final  indepen¬ 
dence  of  European  power.  But  the  course  by  which  they 
have  thus  far  advanced  towards  it,  has  been  marked  by  nume- 
®  rous  acts  of  severity  and  injustice  towards  the  Spanish  settlers  ; 
by  great  want  of  union  among  themselves;  by  a  profusion  of 
plots,  intrigues,  and  outrages;  by  a  plentiful  display  of  the 
ambition  and  self-importance  of  individuals;  and  by  the  most 
ruinous  mischief  to  the  slate  of  commerce  and  agriculture. 
Incalculable  injury  has  been  sustained  by  these  interests,  in 
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comcqnencp  of  the  expulsion  of  n  Ta«t  rmm!)er  of  actirr  arrij 
ronsi<li*ralily  iiuelli^rnt  Spaniaiils,  wlio  were  the  principtl 
iinprov»Ts  of  the  eonniry,  aixl  at  whose  tameness  in  siilR'ring 
tlit*niN4*U es  lo  be  so  t&siiy  ovi  iborne,  Mr.  S.  expresses  great 
»>lonis'f»menu  lie  says>  ihc  lieseendants  of  the  earlier  Spanish 
r(ih*nists  lc<‘l  not  the  smallest  partiality  lo  w!)at  is  railed  the 
iiioilier  country,  but,  on  the  CM'mtrary,  cIktIsIi,  many  of  therti, 
»in  h  a  resentment  on  nccouiit  ol  the  wrongs  iljey  have  snlVered 
from  the  Knroprnn  govrrnmri'.*,  as  to  forget  ihe^  have  ever 
Tccvivei!  any  bcm  fils.  Ihit  v  hatever  stMithnenls  it  would  l>« 
decorous  fur  tJur:)  to  «  xpress  lowaros  ()iil  Spain,  a  philantbro- 
pic  observer  will  be  of  opinion,  thuino  condrmnation  can  well 
be  too  sLveie  on  a  s..4U  that  has  sufiered  its  colonies  to  grow 
up  to  such  a  numerical  inagiuttule  in  that  o.ioral  and  intellect 
tual  comliiion,  wbieb  roiuieis  liu'tn  mieilv  unlit  to  govern 
ilieiiitelves,  wlu  n  the  inev  liable  period  ol  ibeir  si'paration  and 
independence  arrives.  ^ 

MM  ^  -  u  ■  - .  «  ■  ■  J 

Art.  X.  A  Tour  ti)  Hnfodf  in  Cardiganshire,  the  scat  of  Thomai 
•lohfit-t  Esq.  M.  P.  See.  &c.  &c.  by  James  Edward  Smith,  M.  D.  ! 
F.  K.  S  Ac.  President  of  the  Linnxan  Society.  London  :  printed  by 
T.  Bcnslcy,  Bolt  Court,  for  White  and  Co.  Horace’s  Head,  Flei 
Street,  1810. 

*J^HE  public  have  been  long  in  \)Ossc5sion  of  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  “Skeieliof  a ’^rour  on  the  C'ontinent,’*  which 
riu!)nH'ed  observations  on  whatever  was  particularly  curious 
in  the  more  cclebrutcd  parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy;  and  from  this  spt  cimen  of  it's  author’s  talents,  the  li¬ 
terary  woild  has  ever  since  been  induced  to  hope,  that  some 
tre>h  occasion  might  call  forth  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Sinilb 
in  its  service.  On  this  account,  it  is  certainly  to  be  re» 
gretied,  ihat  the  peihtnuaiue  now  before  us  was  not  published 
in  a  less  splendid  anci  t  x])rnsive  form  ;  so  that  a  far  greater 
number  of  readers  might  liaie  been  enabled  lo  become  ac* 
acrpuiUfcd  with  ibe  piciuresqnc  scenery  and  romantic  beauties 
ol  ilaloil.  In  its  pri'senl  magnificent  and  costly  shape,  few  per* 
suns  (  an  hojjc  lo  possess  the  work,  however  ardent  may  be 
their  admiration  of  sublime  and  extensive  scenery.  Possibly* 
however,  the  splendour  of  the  book  may  be  considered  as 
c'lnblcmutical  of  the  elegant  abode  which  it  is  the  author’s 
)Hiueipal  object  lo  describe.  Indeed  the  letter-press  scarcely 
extends  beyond  what  is  absoiiitcly  css(*ntial  for  an  explanation 
ot  ibe  beautiful  plau*s, —  wliicli  are  fifteen  in  number,  and 
will  be  noticed  as  they  respectively  occur. 
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I'he  (loilicntion  to  Mr.  Johnes,  at  who^e  ^tp;*vcation  the 
uork  was  uiuleruken,  is  concise  and  pleasin*;.  We  are 
induced  to  insert  tlie  Pi*eface,  as  it  occupies  but  a  few 
lines,  which  however  contain  a  snfhrient  account  of  the 
uiiilior’s  object  in  presenting  an  account  of  his  Tour  to  the 
public. 

‘  The  Drawings,  from  which  the  following  plates  are  exactly  copied 
hv  Mr.  Stadler,  were  taken,  many  years  ago,  by  iMr,  John  Smitli,  an  aiiin 
uf  well- deserved  celebrity.  They  have  aifordedan  opportunity  of  recording 
a  few  observations  made  in  a  visit  to  Hafod  in  the  summer  of  1793,  and 
at  several  other  times.  The  public  are  not  entirely  strangers  to  the  charmi 
of  iliis  romantic  abode,  which  several  travellers  have  noticed,  and  Mr. 
Cumberland  lias  particularly  described  in  a  small  octavo  volume  published 
a  few  years  since,  but  no  views  of  its  scenery  have  yet  appeaieil.  How 
Well  this  fine  place  merits  such  an  illustration,  the  present  work,  wlut- 
ever  it’s  execution  nuy  be,  will  sufliciently  evince/ 

The  first  cba))ter  is  occupied  by  a  description  of  tho 
Journey  to  Ilafod,  and  notices  of  various  oiijects  of  curiosity 
on  the  way—*  the  road  fitim  London  to  Bath— Bristol — (difdoo 
— King’s  Weston — Chepstow — Tiniern — Radnor — Approach 
to  Hafod/  On  arriving  at  the  neighbourhood  of  this  latter  plnce^ 
cascades  arc  heard  maring  or  murmuring  at  a  distnnee,  and  at 
length  a  path,  tempting  by  it’s  neatness,  strikes  into  a  deep 
wood  on  the  left,  while  another  climbs  a  rock  on  the  riglu. 

‘  But  wc  are  little  aware  of  the  widely  diifeivnt  fairy  scenes, 
to  which  each  of  them  leads.  Nothing  of  the  house  can 
ail  this  while  be  perceived,  till  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right 
lirings  it  in  full  view,  at  the  distance  o4’  aliont  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  the  remainder  of  the  road  is  a  direct  approach 
to  the  gothic  colonnade  on  one  hand,  or  the  grand  entrance 
on  the  other/ 

We  come,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  an  account  of  Hafod 
House,  which  Dr.  Smith  says  *  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
in  a  rich  and  beautiful  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Ysiwith, 
and  encompassed  wiili  hold  hills,  richly  wooded,  of  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  'Lhese  woods  abound  with  magnificent 
water-falls,  formed  chiefly  by  three  moniuain  streams  that 
empty  themsidves  into  the  Ysiwith  in  dilVerenl  parts  of  tho 
valley,  and  are  never  dry.’  Hafoil,  or  as  it  was  formerly 
called  ill  Welsh,  the  Havod,  signifies  an  alcove  or  summer 
liouse,  because  iho  situation  of  the  place,  before  tolerahlo 
roads  were  made  in  it’s  neighhourliood,  was  so  deficient  in 
producing  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  so  devoid  of  the 
comforts  of  society,  that  it  was  regarded  as  uninliahitnble 
except  at  particular  seasons.  T  he  domain  at  pri’seiii  is' about 
eight  miles  in  circuit,  aud  *  for  the  most  part  enclosed  in  t 
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loii^h  stone  wall,  entereil  by  two  priiicipal  lodges,  one  to. 
W'ards  each  exiremilv  of  the  valley.' — Next  follows  a  cursory 
liisior^'  of  this  part  ol  the  country,  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when,  under  the  sanction  of  Lord  Bacon,  several 
iiitclligcnt  miners  settled  in  South  W  ales.  About  this  time 
a  branch  of  the  nolilc  family  of  Herbert  came  to  reside  at 
llafod;  and  Mr.  Johnes  of  Llanvair  afterwards  marrying  the 
heiress,  this  estate  came  into  the  family  of  its  present  pos* 
scs^or.  In  the  year  In20,  one  of  the  Herbert’s  erected  upon 
Ids  own  land,  and  at  his  own  expei?ce,  the  chapel  called 
Kglwys-Newydd  which  appears  to  have  materially  civilized 
and  improved  the  neighbourhood,  though  tlie  people  after  his 
death  relapsed  into  their  former  prodigacy.  It  is  gratifying 
however  to  learn  that 

*  The  present  inhabitant  of  Mafod,  has  not  confined  his  exertions  to 
rebuilding  the  church  in  a  decent  and  elegant  style,  and  labouring,  not 
vrithout  much  difficulty,  to  have  the  stated  duties  of  religion  regularly 
and  properly  performed.  He  very  early  established  a  school,  where  the 
children  of  the  i)Oor  are  instructed  gratis  in  reading  and  writing,  at 
well  as  in  all  kinds  of  rural  and  domestic  service  work.  I  hit 
school  is  assiduously  superintended  by  his  excellent  lady  and  daughter. 
Care  if  also  taken  to  provide  a  medical  attendant,  who  regularly  visits 
the  parish  on  stated  days ;  and  a  store  of  medicines  on  one  hand,  with 
a  stock  of  Bibles  and  useful  books  on  the  other,  are  always  kept  ready 
to  administer  to  the  bodily  or  mental  ills  of  those  unable  to  help 
themselves.’ 

The  plates,  wliicli,  as  already  observed,  form  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  work,  are  fifteen  iu  number,  of  the 
size  of  llie  original  dtavvings,  and  so  coloured  as  to  imitate 
them  as  nearly  as  possible.  .The  first  exhibits  the  House  with 
its  surrounding  scenery,  which  is  of  the  boldest  and  richest 
kind,  'i'he  distant  parts  seem  to  us  admirably  tinted;  but  in 
some  of  the  middle  distances  there  is  a  hardness,  and  too  strong 
a  contrast  of  colour  in  some  of  the  trees.  The  foreground  is 
admirable.  'Lhe  architecture  of  the  house  is  not  precisely 
expressed,  nor  are  we  able  to  form  a  very  distinct  conception 
of  its  character.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  plates,  dis¬ 
play  beautiful  views,  extremely  various  in  character,  from 
dillercnt  parts  of  ibc  grounds,  in  which  wood  and  water  arc 
happily  blendeil.  In  the  fifth  is  represented  the  Ctvvern  Cas¬ 
cade,  a  fall,  to  obtain  a  commanding  view  of  which  Mr. 
Jobnrs  has  excavated  an  artificial  grotto.  Nos.  G  and  1  arc 
ditVorcni  views  of  a  very  favourite  water-fall,  which  ‘  tcrminatci 
an  umbrageous  glen  iu  a  most  advantageous  manner,  opening 
upon  the  spectator  by  degrees  till  the  whole  is  seen  in  per¬ 
fection,’  as  in  the  seventh  plate.  A  uatural  cold  bath  h 
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fnrmeti  In  the  midille  of  this  Cascade,  Plate  the  ,^th,  is  the 
last  of  those  views  which  may  be  re<>arded  witliin  the  compass 
of  Mr.  Johnes’s  pleasure  grounds  :  it  exhibits  one  of  those 
simple  stone  bridges  whicli  the  owner  has  constructed  for 
the  purposes  of  convenience  only,  without  any  attempt 
at  such  decorations  as  would  doubtless  have  interfered 
\^ith  the  character  of  the  whole  place,  and  destroyed  its  sim- 
plicity* 

In  the  third  chapter,  the  author  seems  to  have  indnigeil  in 
the  description  of  a  liighly  romantic  spot,  and  that  with  the 
more  freeclom  as  he  was  not  furnished  with  any  views  of  the 
circumjacent  scenery.  The  principal  feature  in  this  des¬ 
cription  is  the  majestic  Maeii  Artliur,  or  Arthur’s  stone. 

*  This  is  a  vast  perpendicular  rock,  white  with  lichens,  its  chasms  oc¬ 
cupied  with  overhanging  shrubs,  and  its  base  completely  concealed  by 
woods  descending  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  at  a  great  depth  below. 
Such  is  the  noble  foreground  of  the  landscape  I  would  now  attempt  to 
describe.  But  words  are  totally  insufficient  to  express  all  the  varied 
iffect  of  tlie  river  broken  by  projecting  cliffs,  the  craggy  valley,  the  over¬ 
shadowing  trees,  the  rich  amjjhitheatre  of  woody  hills  in  the  the  more  dis- 
unt  prospect,  and  the  towenng  mountains  that  bound  the  whole.  This 
is  a  complete  composition,  a  picture  which  surely  no  critic  would  presume 
to  correct.  No  object  obtrudes  itself  that  is  not  strictly  in  harmony 
with  the  whole,  not  even  a  cottage  nor  shepherd’s  hut,  for  these  scenes 
are  sacred  to  perfect  solitude.  Here  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  only  can 
be  supposed  to  reside.  How  sweetly  must  the  moonlight  sleep  upon 
this  ^nk,”  and  what  shadows  must  it  throw  across  the  woody  vale  !* 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  more  interesting 
scones  of  this  romantic  walk,  which  abounds  with  numberless 
brooks  overshadowed  with  trees,  *  and  breaking  into  silvery 
cascades  which  empty  themselves  into  the  river  Ystwitb, 
and  form  a  fine  contrast  to  tlie  dark  whirl -pools  of 
the  river.*  The  description  is  concluded  in  the  following 
svords. 

‘  I  have  been  more  panicular  in  the  detail  of  this  expedition,  because 
It  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  walk  about  Hafod,  and  has  hitherto 
^  been  very  little  known.  Transient  visitors  must  leave  it  unexplored ; 
I  nor  would  those  who  are  already  fati^ed  with  a  long  journey,  find  it 
I  easy  to  accomplish.  If  ever  that  judicious  hand  which  has  made  the 

■  various  beauties  of  Hafod  itself  so  easily  accessible,  without  encroaching 

■  on  their  native  wildness,  should  extend  its  improvements  down  the  river, 

■  the  scenes  of  Maen  Arthur  may  more  frequently  receive  the  homage  they 

■  *0  justly  merit.  Mr.  Cumberland  alone  has  hitherto  celebrated  them,  and 

I  *’^^her  expressed  their  general  effect,  than  given  a  particular 

■  description  of  any  part.  1  feel  but  too  sensibly  the  insufficiency  of  my 

■  own  descriptions,  and  the  more  deeply  regret  that  1  am  possessed  ot 
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iK>  dclinrntlon  of  any  part  of  ibis  neighbourhood.  It  appears  not  to 
liavr  brt-n  known  wlu*n  the  drawings  with  whicli  Mr.  Johne't  has  so 
lindly  enriched  ray  w'orl;  were  made,  nor  had  I  the  means  of  su  pplying 
this  defect.’ 

I'lic  fourili  and  concluding  chapter  exhibits  an  account ; 
of  some  reinai  kahle  and  bcauiifid  Npols  in  the  iToighhonr*  ■ 
hood  of  Ilnfod,  nianv  of  iheiu  being  the  properry  of  Mr.  i 
.fohnes,  thongli  not  sii  jelly  within  Ills  domain.  'riu‘r»c  are  il- 
lu^truleil  l»v  seven  views  of  the  striking  and  iviajesiic  scei  ery 
ttbonl  the  lihvdol  an<l  the  Fytinach,  across  which  latter  river 
h  the  Devil’s  Hriil^e,  celebr.drd  on  account  of  a  fine  fall 
uiiich  the  river  makes  below  it,  and  which  is  one  of  tlie 
most  considerahle,  as  well  as  hcautifni,  in  th.o  whole  prin¬ 
cipality.  Of  this,  r.vo  hncly  executed  vievvi?  arc  given. 
Many  cm  ions  particulars  of  Ahei  \  :>twiL!i  and  it’s  cubtle  coiu 
elude  the  work — of  which  we  underst ind  not  more  than  a 
humlrcd  copies  have  beett  printed,  h  is  not  likely  there- 
fore  to  he  very  generally  known  :  hnt  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  for  typical  elegance  and  correctness,  as  well 
as  for  the  masterly  ami  splendid  exeention  of  its  plates,  the 
Tour  to  llafod  \vd)  yield  to  no  publication  winch  this  or 
any  other  country  has  protlnced. 


/rt.  XT.  E:sa^i  on  Kntunil  ITutory  ariil  Uurui  Eexmomy^  by  the  late 
John  W.ilkcr,  1).  D,  iVoicji^or  ol  Natural  1  liatory  in  the  University 
of  Ediobur^dj.  b\o.  Cuiluic  and  AoJvuoa,  Edinburgh.  Longman* 
and  Co. 


FONDNESS  for  the  works  of  nataro,  soern'*,  in  such  as 
really  posstssit,  lobe  rather  the  olfspring  than  the  pa¬ 
rent  cf  observation  ; — a  faculty,  which  Dr.  \V.  very  justly 
remarks,  rcsi*fiil;lcs  the  faculty  called  common  sense,  in  being 
much  less  ioiivmu  titan  is  ircnerallv  imagined.  It  is  however 
a  inncli  more  frcipicnt  endowment  than  the  powers  oi  com¬ 
parison,  romhinaiion  and  distinction,  indispensable  for  tlie 
former  of  a  system  ;  there  hciitg,  for  iiisiance,  many  good 
ttnnr-hcwcrs,  dnd  carpenters,  for  one  good  architect.  VVe 
•honid  therefore  oxj  eci,  that,  when  Essays  ott  Natural  His- 
foiy  are  dictated  by  a  love  for  the  subject,  they  should  also 
exhibit  traces  of  acute  and  accurate  observation.  Treatises 
proutpted  by  a  piir})ensity  for  writings  ami  founded  on  knoif- 
ledge  which  an  nntitor  could  not  help  acquiring,  may  indeed 
f4'rveio  make  up  volumes,  hut  will  never  supply,  either  to 
the  phiUM.»>plu  r.  or  the  friend  of  nature,  that  information 
which  a  usut  of  {'rrrireal  arr^naiotance  with  the  branches  they 
tn  at  of,  induct  s  ihc  inquirer  to  seek  in  them.  Wc  do  not  wisb 
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to  insiiiMatc,  that  bookinakinj^  is  all  that  the  Essays  heforc  ut 
arc  fit  lor  ;  tlioy  are  selected,  for  reasons  hi*st  known  to  tho 
rditor<,  from  the  papers  of  a  deceased  professor,  of  whom  we 
would  wish  to  say  but  ^ooti ;  and  though  several  we 

such  as  i!ie  nulhor,  had  he  been  alive,  would  we  hope  have 
suppressed  or  amended  ;  tliough  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  i* 
not  t)!'  sullicieirt  merit  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  along  with 
ihc  Ai'adrmU'tr  ;  we  are  ver}^  well  satisfied  that 

oliiers,  containing  valuable  matter,  thougli  mixed  with  much 
unproductive  rubbish,  are  tints  rescued  from  oblivion,  A 
principid  fault  of  Dr.  W.,  supposing  that  these  Essays  were 
iimiuled  for  pul)lication,  and  not  merely  put  down  as  me¬ 
morandums  for  his  own  use,  is,  a  too  great  anxiety  to  say 
all  In'  knows  upon  a  subject,  without  knowing  all  that 
may  hr  It'nrnt!  lie  has  been  egiTgioosly  negligent  in  bringing 
down  the  corrcct‘ro:)s  in  h?s  system  to  the  present  state  of 
science,  or  even  to  the  date  when  t!ie  essays  were,  written ; 
and  !ia<l  wc  not  been  expressly  told  that  they  belong  to  the 
productions  of  tlu*  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  wo  should, 
from  iuieriial  cvidoiKc,  li^vc  concliulcil  them  to  be  at  least 
fitly  or  sixty  yeais  older: — hut  some  books  arc  born  witli  iba. 
grey  hair  ami  wrinkles,  though  not  with  the  wisdom  of  old 
age. 

The  Essnvs  arc  fifteen  in  number,  and  mostly  relate  to  to- 
^>oqraphic;d  natural  history. 

The  first  gives  a  ‘  catalogue  of  the  most  considerable  trees 
in  Sfotlaud,’  a  subject  of  more  amusement  than  importance, 
as  these  giants  of  the  forest  and  orchard,  lue  rather  exceptions 
from  the  general  mode  qf  growth  of  the  species  to  which  they. 
lK‘long,  timn  fair  ^jpecimens  of  what  it  nafttrally  may  attain  to. 
Wallace’s  oak,  (probably  the  most  ancient  tree  in  the  kingdom, 
having  allbrded  an  asylum  to  Sir  William  Wallace  nearly  500 
.years  ago,  in  gratitude  for  which  it  has  been  belli  sacred,)  is  M 
leet  in  circumference,  four  feet  above  ground.  An  old  oak 
in  Lochabar,  exceeds  it  in  size,  being  24.j  feet  iit  ciremn- 
lerence  ;  both  are,  houever,  far  inferior  to  the  W’eiherby  oak, 
i**  ^^^gl^nd,  which  is  stated  to  he  40  feet  6  incites  in  girth. 
’^I'be  Ash^  it  seems,  may  attain  to  a  far  ^eater  size  in  tliis 
^Northern  climate,  as  one  in  Du mbartonsbtre  measured  54  feet' 
fit  four  left  from  the  ground,  and  tlie  sttmip*  of  the  Kiimatie 
tre?,  \?hich  formerly  stood  near  the  parish  church  of  the 
b'i duels,  was  21  feet  in  its  greatost  diameter,  and  58  feet  abouL 
iUe  fgliov  ring  will  pqriiaps  also  l>«  tboitght  remarkable,’ 
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leok  td ' 


An  Kim  in  Tivloidalc,  falJfd  the  Trysting  Tree,  -  ^0  0 

A  Brich  in  Mid  Lothian,  probably  240  years  old,  19  6 

A  Chesnut  in  Forfarshire,  5CX)  years  old  decayed,  *’• 

A  Yew  in  Perthshire,  -  -  •  -  52  0 

A  Hawthorn  in  Perthshire,  -  -  -  •  9  0 

An  Arboi  V'itxin  (lalloway,  -  •  .  5  4 

A  Pear  ticc  near  Edinburgh,  •  -  -  12  0 


'File  sccoiul  Essay  on  ‘  the  N  alural  History  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  I  lighlaiuls,*  contains  littlethat  is  not  generally  known 
Onr  author  iliscoiintcnanccs  the  common  opinion,  that  they 
are  (listiiigiiished  by  remarkable  longevity  ;  he  gives  us  the 
following  result  of  his  en(]uiiies  on  some  islands* 

•Jivery  12ih  ircrsoo  was  found  to  be  60  years  of  age,  or  upwards, 
which  appears  indeed  to  be  a  very  great  proportion.  Among  each  100 
inhabiunis,  there  was  one  person  of  W)  or  upwards.  But  only  one  persoa 
of  9t)  yean  old,  or  above  it,  among  500  people.  Some  instances  exceed* 
ed,  others  fell  short  of  this  cilculation ;  but  in  general,  it  may  be  as* 
sumed  as  the  proportion  of  longevity  in  these  islands.  Only  three  pcrsooi 
were  found,  as  mentioned  above,  of  oae  hundred  years  old  and  upwards, 
in  all  the  islands.*  pp.  104.— 105. 

In  the  third,  Dr.  W.  gives  the  *  History  of  Icolumbkil.’  He 
derives  the  nanoc  Icolumbkil  from  V  the  Island,  and  Columba- 
rellay  ilie  Island  of  the  cell  of  Coliimba  ;  and,  with  Adamna- 
uus,  supposes  that  Iona  has  the  same  meaning,  substituting 
for  Columba  the  Hebrew,  n:*}' ;  though  the  people  of  the 
country  derive  it  from  Y  and  Iona,  the  Islami  of  St.  John. 
The  history  and  antiquities  of  this  deserted,  yet  still  highly 
ititeresiing  seat  of  learning,  do  not  admit  of  an  abridgement 
were  it  iieccssiiry  in  this  place.  The  mineralogy  seems  curious, 
but,  though  not  dcticienc  in  minuteness,  is  rather  unintel¬ 
ligible  ;  and  of  the  botany,  merely  Pubnonaria  viaritima^  Sa» 
lix  Jusvaj  Gnitiann  campestrisy  (which  our  author  erroneously 
wishes  to  confound  with  G.  amarclluy)  Eiyiigilum  viaritimim^ 
Cotyli'dm  uvibilichiSy  Geranium  cicutariumy  Inula  Helatiu^ 
and  a  few  cryptogamous  plants  are  mentioned.  The  Zoology, 
(to  which  Sp<mg{a  Colunibxy  enumerated  among  the  plaiiu, 
Ought  to  be  transferred,]  contains  little  remarkable,  except 
tlie  two  shells  Area  pilosUy  and  Bulla  scotica. 

The  history  of  tlic  Island  of  Jura,  in  the  fourth  paper,  is  in¬ 
teresting.  Wc  find  here  a  good  account  of  the  celebra^ 
whirlpool  of  Coira-bhreaggan  or  Cory-vrekan,  W’hich  Dr.  Wj 
attributes  to  the  resistance  given  to  the  tide  by  a  perpendicular 
•ubmarine  rock  ;  he  also  describes  an  expedition  which  ^ 
made  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  on  the  island, 
of  which  cannot  fail  being  amusing  to  such  of  our  readers  la 
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like  ourselves,  are  fond  of  enjoying  the  perils  and  fatigues  of 
a  riijuntiiin  rainSle — by  sympathy. 

‘  The  first  part  of  our  progress  lay  through  deep  bogs,  from  which  w« 
lometlmes  found  it  very  difficult  to  extricate  ourselves.  We  then  came  to 
5  chain  of  small  but  steep  hills,  where  the  heather  struck  us  to  the  breast, 
and  which  were  cut  every  where  with  deep  glens  and  gullies,  which  we 
could  not  have  ascended  on  the  opposite  side,  without  tlie  assistance  of 
the  jumpers  jnd  strong  heather,  with  which  they  were  covered.  Wc 
next  travelLni  along  the  rocky  skirts,  of  three  or  four  extensive  hills,  and 
came  to  a  small  gloomy  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  mountain.  Upon 
this  side,  which  was  to  the  south,  we  found  the  ascent  impracticable,  being 
10  abrupt  and  full  of  precipices,  which  obliged  us  to  make  a  circuit  to 
the  east.  Here  we  had  h-fore  us,  a  very  stei'p  and  continued  ascent  of 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  perpendicular  height,  and  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  Kiuse  rocks  and  stones.  They  lay  upon  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  like  a  great  stream,  and  upon  the  least  motion,  gave  w.iy 
all  about  bs,  which  made  our  progress  both  tedious  and  dangerous. 
Will)  great  difficulty,  wc  niavle  our  way  against  tiiese  hulling  ruins  of 
the  mountain  ;  and  at  last  after  an  ascent  of  seven  hours,  with  excessive 
fatigue,  we  gained  the  summit. 

‘  It  was  now  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  was  serene,  not  a 
cloud  in  tiie  firmament,  and  the  atmosphere  uncommonly  clear  ;  .s  »  that 
the  view  we  now  enjoyed,  of  the  earth  and  the  seas  below,  made  us  forget 
the  toil  of  our  ascent.  Every  way  we  turned,  we  iiad  a  prospect  of  sea 
and  land,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  sea  in  many  places  running 
out  to  the  sky,  and  in  others,  tei  minated  by  lands  and  islands  of  various 
•h.ipi*s,  forming  a  very  singular  and  grand  horizon. 

‘On  one  hand  we  had  a  thousand  hills  ;  the  whole  alpine  couQ'* 
try  Argylshirc,  the  ancient  Albion.  Here  only,  our  view  was  inter¬ 
cepted,  and  that  only  by  mountains  at  the  distance  of  above  fifty  miles. 
In  another  quarter,  we  saw  distinctly  the  whole  of  the  Hebrides,  and 
Deucaledonian  ocean.  Southwards,  the  vast  promontory  of  Cantire  lay 
under  our  eyes  ;  and  beyond  it,  in  one  view,  all  the  west  of  Scotland 
rising  to  the  great  mass  of  mountains  in  the  head  of  Clydesdale  and 
Nithsdale  ;  in  another  view,  the  spiry  summits  of  Arran,  and  the  whole 
Irish  sea,  with  its  shores  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  From  the  south  to  the 
west,  the  north  of  Ireland  lay  as  a  plain  before  us,  further  than  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  impetuous  strait  bv.*tween  the  Mull  of  Cantire  and  the 
lair  Head,  with  his  lofty  tliffs,  w.i8  at  hand;  through  which  the  Irish 
sea  if  filled  every  tide,  by  the  pouring  in  of  the  Atlantic.  The  pro¬ 
montory  of  the  Giants  Causeway  appeared  near  and  distinct ;  and 
beyond  it,  the  highland  of  Inis'huna,  the  north  extremity  of  Ireland; 
beyond  this,  to  the  Hebrides,  nothing  but  air  and  ocean. 

‘  I  ho  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  arising  from  the  gandeur  of 
this  scene,  are  not  to  be  excited  by  any  description.  The  ext'  nt  of  pros- 
ptTtfroni  this  mountain  is  indeed  surprising,  not  much  under  three  hundred 
milei,  south  and  north.  But  the  curvature  of  the  earth  is  here  greatly 
tjycrcpmc  by  the  elevation  of  the  spectator,  and  the  great  height  of  the 
♦distant  lands.  Nothing  else  could  render  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  the  Isle 
VoL.  vill.  ;  M 
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of  M  matOicsamc  time  visible.  At  three  !«uc)i  views,  the  naked 
nii^ht  extend  fiom  the  one  extremity  of  Britain  to  the  other.  7*1 
klietcl)  i!u*  eye  over  so  many  ditTerent  seas,  over  uch  a  multitude  otH 
islands,  and  such  various  countries,  in  different  kinjjdoms,  is  perhipH 
n  scene  that  can  nowltcrc  be  beheld  in  Europe,  but  from  the 
of  dura.’ pp.  22.') — 2j2. 

lU*  tlit'  saitio  oppoituhity,  the  diiVo»t’i)ce  of  the  heij^ht  ofl 
ih<!  nicrciiiy  at  the  lop,  and  at  the  foot,  were  ascertained  to  btl 
•j.(>  iti.  'The  tlitlereitce  of  iein|HTatnre  is  nc^Ieeted,  for  whicM 
a  correelion  siiould  he  ntade  :  hut  assnnii.tp  OO  feet  for  eaciti 
tenth  of  an  ineli,  the  hrij^ht  of  the  mountain  will  probably  uB 
2X40  feet  nearly.  Water  boiled  on  the  summit  at  six  degreftB 
of  Falinnilieii  lower  than  at  the  foot.  It  seems  that,  contrary  tofl 
what  is  usually  observed  in  ilie  Highlands,  cripples  are  nu-l 
luerous  on  this  inland,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  singuUtI 
disea.se.  I 

‘  It  arises  from  a  worm  lodged  under  the  skin,  that  penetrates,  witfl 
exquisite  pain,  the  interior  parts  of  the  limbs.  It  is  termed,  in  tlie  Gaelicl 
languap*,  Fillun  ;  and  is  generally  lodged  either  in  the  knees  or  ancles.  I 
‘  It  18  first  discernible  very  deep,  as  the  patients  themselves  s.ay,  at  thfl 
bones.  Whether  it  really  affects  or  |)enetr.ites  the  bones  T  could  not  po-l 
sitivciy  learn,  though  it  is  very  prolxible,  from  the  extreme  p.iin  which  kl 
occasions ;  but  in  a  little  time,  it  makes  its  way  through  the  rartilagei,| 
tendous,  and  muscles,  and  |x:netratc8  the  skin  witli  several  small  ichorouil 
orifices.  I 

*  The  worm  di.sappcar8  toon  after  this  stage  of  the  disease,  w'hich,  wh«| 
suffered  to  come  this  length,  never  fails  to  cripple  the  patient  for  li£(.| 
Both  men  and  women,  children  and  adults,  are  equally  subject  to  it;  aodl 
the  intense  p.un  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  sometimes  destroys  the  ap 
|K'tlie  and  spirits,  and  occasions  death.* 

Thu  subject  seems  to' require  a  closer  investigation  tlian  our 
autlior  has  been  able  to  give  it  ;  ami  it  is  very  probable  thi: 
other  remedies  might  he  discovered  besides  ‘  the  marrow  boil¬ 
ed  out  of  beef  bones,’  with  the  root  of  Pedicularis  palustrk 
Among  the  Plants,  some  suppo.sed  new  species  are  described; 
but  Ptens  britannica  seems  to  be  a  Polypodium,  whose  con- 
ilueul  fructifications  have  misled  our  author.  From  a  note  at 
the  close  of  this  and  the  l..th  essays,  we  are  led  to  expect  i 
second  volume,  in  which  the  respective  subjects  are  to  be  coo- 
tinned. 

'ri>e  5th  essay,  ‘  on  the  Passe  and  its  productions,’  furnishes 
us  wi\h  a  valuahU*  dfscription  of  this  singular  rock,  the  home, 
and  reputedly  the  (»nly  hn't  ding  place,  of  the  Solan  goose. 
Tiie  rt'uial  of  this  little  spot,  not  more  than  the  sixth  of  i 
mile  in  circumference,  is  stated  at  40l.  13s.  4il.  per  annum, 
ami  the  produce  at  130l.  13>.  5d.  derived  almost  solely  from 
the  geese  caught  upon  it.  Besides  the  Pt^iecanus  bassanus,  or 
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Sol.in  goose;  Dr.  ^X^  obscrveir  the  P.  carboy  lAirus  CitnuSy  L. 
fu>cuSy  JU'ii  tordiiy  and  J.  lomvia. 

'Tiiv'  oili  paper,  ‘  oti  shrll  marie,’  is  uiulecisive,  and  of  little 
value,  'idle  lib,  a  loe.iure.  ‘  on  the  utility  of  natural  history/ 
ileliM”ed  in  would  rank  among  the  best  written  parts  of 

the  volume,  were  tlu*  subject  less  thread-bare.  The  8tb  is  an 
interesting  ‘  Memoii*  (also  delivered  as  a  lecture)  ‘  of  Sir  .\n- 
drevv  Ikdfonr,’  the  founder  of  the  Kdiuburgh  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den,  anti  physician  in  onlinary  to  C  harles  the  Second.  The 
i>rh  aj)|»cars  to  be  a  mere  memorandum  on  ‘  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  t)l  I-och  Leven,’  the  extent  of  which,  nltlioiigh  streteh- 
cii,  hy  a  writiiig  or  priming'  fault,  to  about  three  thousand  six 
hundred  nrite^y  yet  seems  to  alTord  little  worth  notice  besides 
>oinc  got>d  trout.  'The  loMr  and  I  Ith  are  mineraingical  jour¬ 
nals  ( ?)  fmtn  Kdiuburgh  to  EHiock,  and  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  London',— much  too  vague  to  be  of  use,  and 
Ibrtuii:  tc!y  now  supcrilnous. 

The  l‘Jth  essay,  imitleil  ‘  Salicctum,  or  the  hotanical  His¬ 
tory  and  Cultivation  of  Willows,’  is  executed  with  eonsider- 
:d)le.  ahility  ;  manU’esiing  much  accuracy  of  observation,  and 
an  extensive  acipiaiutance  with  ilie  subject.  'Idie  [irincipal 
ilclect  under  wincli  it  labours  is  the  want  of  modern  synonyms, 
which  will  imavoiilahly  dimitiish  its  practical  value.  Twenty- 
two  species  are  described,  but  a  continuation  is  promised, 
'riio  13ib  essay  contains,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Mammalia  Seo- 
lica,  an  enumeration  of  those  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
of  Manmialia,  wliicb  either  have  been,  or  are,  found  wild  in 
Scotland,  or  arc  at  |)iesent  kept  in  a  domesticated  state.  It 
docs  not  contain  much  that  is  remarkable,  but  is  drawn  up 
with  care,  according  to  the  Linnean  plan  of  a  Fauna.  Dr. 
VV.  mentions  the  "jrhiti:  hare  as  a  variety  of  the  common  spe¬ 
cies  ;  we  are  inclined,  however,  to  iliink  it  is  suftieiently  distinct, 
and  are  fartlier  confirmed  in  our  opinion  by  his  observa¬ 
tions.  The  while  hare  is  a  truly  alpine  anim.nl  ;  our  author 
fixes  its  haiiitatioti  in  Scotland  at  the  height  of  from  150()'to 
200<)  feet  above  the  level  ot  the  sea  ;  it  burrows  under  ground,' 
and  is  less  swift  ilian  tlic  comihoii  hare ;  nor  riave  we  ever 
heard  of  intermediate  gradations,  as  each  keeps  perfectly' se- 
))urate  from  the  other,  in  sucli  districts  as  abound  in  both* 

d  he  ‘  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Collington,’ 
which  tollow's,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  modes  of  agri¬ 
culture  pursued  hy  the  inhabitants,  preceded  by  observations 
on  the  propriety  and  impropriety  of  parochial  assessnieiiU  to 
support  the  poor. 

‘  It  appears  that  the  poor  in  Scotland,  amounting  to  fifty  thoiiiand 
persons,  have,  of  public  parochial  charity,  about  43,(K'0l.  allotted  for 
their  support ;  which  docs  not  afford  to  each  pauper  20-^.  yearly;  a  sum 
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it  must  he  acknowledged,  very  inadequate  to  their  necessities/  ‘  In  those 
parishes  in  Scotland,  which  are  fully  assessed,  each  pauper  is  maintained 
at  an  expence  from  H.  to  yl.  yearly.  If  assessments  were  to  become  uni* 
vcrsal,  and  were  the  poor  of  Scotland  to  be  supported  at  the  expence  of 
6l.  each,  they  would  then  stand  the  heritors  ten  limes  what  they  cost  at 
present,  as  the  sum  requiaxi  would  amount  at  least  to  2.50,0001/ 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  been  accustomed  to  study 
the  liianner  in  which  the  poor  support  existence,  from  the  life, 
will  j)rohal)ly  he  surprised  at  the  following  statement  of  the  in» 
come  of  a  Scotch  lahonrer. 

‘  When  allow.ince  is  made  for  the  days  in  which  he  is  debarred  from 
work,  by  the  state  of  the  weather  or  other  accidents,  his  income  cannot 
be  reckoned  to  exceed  l.Sl.  a  year.  Yet  upon  this,  he  has  often  to  support 
a  wife,  with  two,  three,  or  four  children  ;  and  when  solxrr  and  industrious, 
supportH  tlieni  In  .i  decent  manner.  The  wife,  generally,  by  her  careful¬ 
ness  and  industry,  adds  someiliing.  Yet,  whenever  the  income  and  eX- 
pence  of  a  lal)ourer's  family  come  to  be  compared,  as  they  have  often 
Uen,  .tnd  coininlticd  to  paper,  the  expence,  to  a  degree  surprise,  alwayi 
turns  out  higher  than  t!\e  income.  Yet  they  live  without  running  into 
debt,  and  thrive,  and  the  children  are  brought  up  in  a  creditable  way. 
'rhis  is  much  to  the  praise  of  the  poor  labourers  in  Scotland  ;  and  no  rea¬ 
son  can  be  given  for  it,  but  that  there  subsists  among  them  a  degree  of  fni- 
gality  and  parsimony,  which  escapes  the  knowledge  and  observation  of 
people  in  higher  life.*  ‘  A  married  ploughman,  with  all  his  perquisites, 
has  gener.illy  to  the  amount  of  Is.  every  working  day,  or  about  161.  a 
year.* 

The  paper  erincludes  with  some  antiquarian  observations  on 
the  vestiges  of  a  destructive  battle,  which  are  fouiui  in  this 
noighhonrhood.  Tliey  consist  in  the  traces  of  a  large  camp,  a 
numhiT  of  cairns,  a  rude  j)illar,  heads  of  spears,  and  numerous 
remains  of  dead  InuUes  ;  but  the  names  of  the  heroes  are  lost, 
the  conflicting  nations  e'an  only  be  guessed  at,  and  even  the 
ilate  of  the  battle  fias  faded  from  the  records  of  history.  Our 
author  is  only  enabled  to  infer  from  vague  conjectures  that 

*  it  h.ipjx.*ned,  most  probably,  in  the  period  between  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  .and  the  establislimcnt  of  the  Saxons,  that  is,  fKtwetn  A.D. 
426,  and  A.  1).  547  ;  an  era,  in  which  there  is  very  little  light  afforded 
by  our  historians.’ 

'riio  volume  concludes  with  ‘  a  Memorial  concerning  the 
Scarcity  of  Grain  in  Scotland.  (1801.)*  The  remedy  proposed 
hv  our  author  is,  to  ilevote  a  large  portion  of  land  to  tillaj^e, 
particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe  and  oats.  Dr. 
\V'.  may  be  iniitled  to  thanks  for  pointing  out  the  expedient; 
but  unfortunately,  in  this  case,  to  know  tho  remedy,  and  to 
apply  it,  are  very  different  things.  ^  . 


Art.  XII.  Treatise  on  the  Resolution  of  the  higher  Equations  1 1  Algt^ra 
By  W.  Lea.  4to.  pp.  viii.  K).  Price  Is.  Johnson  and  Co.  1811. 

LKA  is  an  author  of  whom  live  matliematical  world 
knows  hut  little  at  present,  but  who,  as  far  as  we  can 
jiul^e  from  the  specimen  before  us,  possesses  the  capacity  of 
making  Iiimseif  known  to  excellent  purpose,  llis  principal 
(lesion  in  this  treatise,  is  to  reduce  to  one,  several  ('f  the 
apparently  inclependent  methods,  which  have  been  proposed 
iU  dilYerent  limes,  by  some  of  the  most  able  mathemaili?ians, 
to  solve  ecpiations.  The  |)rinclple  he  has  adopted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  though  not  entirely  new,  is  extremely  simple  and  satis¬ 
factory  ;  and  in  its  developement  the  author  has  evinced  a 
consiclerable  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  other  algebra¬ 
ists,  as  well  as  great  ingenuity  in  deducing  and  comparing 
the  chief  rules  of  resolution. 

The  princi|)le  of  operation  consists  merely  in  comparing 
ditlerenl  resolutions  of  general  problems.  Thus,  having 
given  the  two  equations  y*  -|-  ^  =  o,  and  y  — x  —  m 

s=  0,  the  author  finds  x  andy,  and  thence  deduces  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  general  quadratic.  From  the  equations y*  +  yi/  -f 
r  =  0,  and  x^  —  -f  =  o,  he  finds  x  and  y,  and  thence 
deduces  the  solution  of  a  general  cubic.  Then,  from  the 
ecjuaiions  y*  —  fl  =  o,  and  x*  —  xy  —  />y  -F  c  =  o,  he  forms 
and  resolves  a  general  biquadratic.  These  operations  being 
etfected,  he  proceeds  thus: — 

*  §  9.  If  now  we  examine  the  equations  assumed  in  the  three  examiilcs 
sse  have  given,  we  shall  find  that  the  first  in  eacli  example  is  comprised 
in  the  general  one 

y*  +  /y'""*  +  . q-  «  =  p. 

The  second  equation  in  the  first  example  is  y  — at  -f  m  =  e, 

m 

. in  the  second  example  isy - -  o, 

X 

x  ^  -|-  e 

. in  the  third . y  — - -  =  o  ; 

X  h 

all  these  equations  are  comprised  then  in  the  more  general  one  y  —  V 
^  0^  P  representing  any  function  whatever  of  x.  But  since  only  the 
fu'st  power  of  y  enters  in  this  equation,  it  is  evident  we  may  make  ii 
much  more  general  by  introducing  the  higher  powers ;  let  us  then  for 
our  second  equation  assume 

y"*  -f  q.  Qy"~^  q-  . +  f/  =  o. 

Q,  &c.  being  any  functions  whatever  of  x  /  and  we  will  now  proceed ' 
to  shew,  that  it  is  easy  from  these  equatidns  to  deduce  the  different  me¬ 
thods  of  resolution,  which  have  at  different  times  been  proposed. 

‘  J  l9.  Assuming  y"  +  7y””^  +  .  q-  « 
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and  v*"  4  /’v”*-’  4  . +  •, 

thf  forflRcit-nis  /*,  Q  7f,  &c.  bfinj;  anv  functions  wluicver,uf  x  ;  It  it 
rt-quirfd  to  dc(iuce  any  number  of  resolutions  of  general  eq'iations  of  tl)e 
thirl  and  f  urth  degree,  and  of  particular  forms  of  the  higher  cciuations; 
also  th<*  ditfereni  principles  by  which  Cardan  resolved  a  cubic  equation, 
and  Perraii,  Descartes,  and  Ik* /out,  a  biquadratic  ;  Demoivre’s  resolu¬ 
tion  of  a  recipro.  al  eauailon  ;  and  the  general  theories  proposed  by 
Tbchirnhaus,  Waring,  K  dcr,  5cc. 

Let  us  suppose  the  diff-rent  values  of  ^  in  the  second  equation  to  be 
y  =  ' .  ^  =  .6,  ^  £=s  Sic.  substituting  them  successively,  in  our  fii« 
we  liavc 

4-  ‘  4  q  -."—a  I  r  .  -f  u  =  0 

^  ^  i£»  .p  q  «  q-  r  ^ .  -f  w  *=  o 

>"  4  /»  )•“  *  4  <7  4  r  .  .f  u  =  0 

Sic . . . .  &c*. 

Now  eacii  of  these  equations  answers  only  to  one  value  of  y  ;  but  if 
we  multiply  tlu-m  continually,  we  form  an  equation,  w'hich  evidently  con¬ 
tains  all  its  diHTeient  values  ;  and  it  is  plain  the  result  will  be  the  same, 
whatever  change  we  make  in  tiie  Older  of  the  quantities  «,  ,3,  y,  d:c.  thli 
result  can  ihm  only  involve  similar  functions  ol  these  quantities,  and  may 
thus  be  tationall  expressed  by  means  of  the  coeHicients  P,  (>,  Tv,  &c.  of 
our  second  equation  ;  and  since  Py  <4,  /?,  «S^c.  represent  (unctions  of  x, 
eubstituting  in  place  of  them  their  vJues,  we  obtain  an  equation  in  which 
A  only  is  c  ntaineil  with  known  quantities. 

§  II.  If  now  (as  in  \mcle  I,  and  II,)  we  can  by  any  means  deter¬ 
mine  the  roots  of  tills  equation,  convci.*ieiy  y,  that  is  the  root  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  equation  y"  -j-  +  7^''  "L  =  o,  will  thus 

be  known. 

Or  supposing  (as  in  art.  5,  and  Gy)  \vc  are  able  to  resolve  our  two  as¬ 
sumed  equations,  conversely  x,  tl'.e  root  of  the  equation  (nmied  in  the 
manner  ilescribcd  in  the  List  article  will  also  be  known  ;  and  the  succeed- 
ing  problems  will  serve  as  examples  x)f  the  almost  inlinitc  variety  of  solu¬ 
tions  whicli  may  b  •  thus  obtained. 

$  l‘J.  Now,  in  order  to  obtain  the  different  required  principles  of  so¬ 
lution,  it  !s  only  necessary  to  assume  the  two  comparatively  particular 
equations 

V"  4  4  * .  4*  4"  ‘t’V  4  U  =  o,  and 

yfy"’  4  T^y"*  *  4  Cy"*'^* .  4"  =  o  .• 

where  f/‘  only,  the  coefficient  of  the  last  term  ot  the  second  equation  if 
a  (unction  of  x,  and  that  tlie  very  particular  (unction 
Gx^  4  T/jr  4-  /f 

i/'  - - . 

La*  4  Mx  p  N 

§  l.*k  Let  us  first  make  /i  =  3, /i  =  o,  w  =  !,/!■=  l,and  U'  =s 

4  a; 

- also  A'  =  —  i  y,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  make  at  once  IP 

X 

—  i  7  h 

= - -  j  ,  our  equations  then  become 

X  X  ‘ 

y  +  yt'  +  *■  —  o» 
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and  >  =  *■**“" 

X 

whii  h  arc  those  assumed  in  Art.  II/ and  the  resolution  depends  on  di- 
vi  iini;  the  root  y  oX  the  proposed  cubic  into  two  such  parts  j,  and  — 

— .  tint  tlieir  product  be  —  J7 ;  which  is  the  principle  of  Cardan,  01 

j 

rather  of  Tartalea,  and  is  probably  that  by  which  Scipio  Ferreus  obtained 
his  resolution. 

J  It.  Next  make  n  =  2,  m  =  I,  and  =  1  ;  then  our  two  equa¬ 
tions  become 

t/'  4-  -4-  w  =  0,  and 

f7.v‘  4  hx  4-  // 

- ; 

/.X*  f  Mi-{-  N 

If  we  fuf-her  LVike  /  =  1,  v  =  0,  C  =  1,  //  =  0,  Z,  =  0,  and  M 

x^  +  K 

x=t  ],  our  last  become  y^  -f  m  =  o,  and  y  =  ■  -  ■,  the  two  equations 

X  A‘N 

assumed  in  Ait.  VI,  and  which  were  first  assumed  by  Bezout,  in  the 
Paris  Acts  for  176t.* 

f  1.5.  Now  in  the  last  article,  if  we  substitute  in  the  first  equation  for 
y  its  v.ilue  in  the  second,  we  form  the  hiqu.adratic  4-  //i  -h 

4-  V  I'Gx'  4-  -h  X  ( Z-'f*  4~  hJx  -j-  N)  \  u  ( Lx^  +  Mx  -p 
iV/  =  0;  from  which,  by  assi^ninjj  particul.ir  values  to  five  of  the  nine 
coefficients  /,  v,  C,  //,  &c.  wc  may  obtain  almost  any  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  resolutions  of  a  general  biquadratic. 

^  1(>.  Let  us  make  /  =l,  i>=o,  w=^  —  1,  G=1  and  Z  =>  0 ; 
then  we  have  ( 4"  +  A^*  — /3/x  4"  ^  0,  that  is,  let  us 

consider  a  biquadratic  as  formed  by  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  x* 
+  Hx  4-  Ki  and  A/x  +  A^,  which  is  the  principle  of  Ferrari. 

$1  17.  Next  make  /  =  0,  v  =  l»  11=^0^  C  =  I,  and  Z  =  1,  our 
e^juation  in  Art.  XV,  then  Ucomes 

^x  4-  //x  4-  AV  X  ^x*  -f  ^fx  4-  NJ=r=o,  that  is.  Jet  us  consider  a 
biquadratic  as  formed  by  the  multiplication  of  two  quadratics,  which  is 
the  principle  of  Descartes. 

}  Now  reverting  to  the  two  equations  in  Art.  XII,  let  us  make 

X*  +  1 

m  =  1,  y/=  1,  and  (/'  - - ,  they  then  become  4-  + 

X  X*  4-  1 

^  4"  ry'—^ .  4-  u=  0,  and^  - - ,  from  which  wc  at  once 

X 

deduce  Demoivre’s  solution  of  a  reciprocal  equation. 
i  IP.  If  nexf  we  make  m  =  n  ^  1,  and  f/‘  =  x,  they  become 

y  4*  +  yy"  ^  4*  .  4  u  =0^  and 

-*  4;  /^y— *  4  4  &c.  =  x, 

the  tquaiiong  of  Tschirnhaus. 

\  ti!'.).  Now  the  second  assumed  equation  remaining  the  same  as  in  the 


*  For  this  deduction  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Woodhnu«e. 
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Ust  artlclr.  let  us  in  the  first  make  the  cocfficienu  of  .ill  the  terms  be- 
lueen  the  first  »nvl  I  ist  =  c,  wc  then  have 

^  1/  =  /?,  an.l  /fq**  »  -f  +  Cy'*~  5  ^  See.  =5  X, 

u  hich  when  u  ~  —  I  re  the  equations  of  Bvzout  ;  and  if  in  second 
SVC  substitute  the  v.i’ii'*  of  y  deduced  from  the  first  it  becomes 

/f  4  /»"  v''  ^  v''^"  ”^4  ^c.  =  X, 

the  formula  of  Waring  and  Fu^r 

‘*1  bus  then  we  prrcvivc  that  this  l>oasicd  formula,  and  the  way  Bezout 
propo  cs  to  resolve  equations,  arc  as  to  principle  an  exact  conversion  of 
the  method  of  rschirnhaus  ;  his  consisting  in  assumlnj^  x  =  4y"  *  + 
/^y"  *  4  f'y"  ^  "h  ‘^'C.  to  transform  a  j^eneral  equation  of  the  n’*'degrcf 

into  another  of  the  same  dimensioiis  which  shall  want  all  its  terms  except 
the  first  and  last ;  theirs  in  assumlnpj  x  =  -f  By^~~'  4  4 

dec.  ^for  we  have  shewn  Waring  and  Euler’s  formula  to  he  the  same  at 
to  principle  as  Bezout’s  equations)  to  transform  an  equation  of  the 
degree,  uhich  wants  all  its  terms  except  the  first  and  last,  into  a  geneial 
one.  X  4  AT 

^  21.  Lastly,  let  us  make  m  ==  1,  yf  =  1,  f/*  ==  - .and  all  the 

X  ^  N 

coefficients  of  our  frst  assumed  equation  between  the  first  and  last 
0,  we  then  have  .x  K 

y  +  tt  =  0,  and  y  =  - , 

X  4  Af 

which  are  the  equations  proposed  by  Bezout  in  1762. 

§  22.  Not  only  may  these  different  methods,  as  wo  have  shewn,  be 
deduced  from  our  assumed  equations  ;  but  the  resolutions  obtained  from 
them  may  also,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  succeeding  problems,  be  obtained 
from  the  method  laid  down  in  art.  10  and  11.*  pp.  5—9. 

From  this  (jiiotation,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  tole¬ 
rable  conception  of  Mr.  LciVs  method.  He  pursues  it  through 
a  variety  of  problems,  of  which  we  regret  that  we  can  only 
speak  very  concisely.  4’hus,  in  his  second  problem,  assuming 

+  t’V  4  «  =  and  y  —  P  =  (>,  he  deduces  different  so¬ 
lutions  of  a  general  biquadratic.  He  draws,  fo**  example, 
from  the  same  principle,  the  separate  methods  of  Ferrari, 
Descartes,  Bezout,  and  Euler;  as  well  as  ex|)laius  the  ne¬ 
cessary  limitation  in  the  method  of  Ferrari,  first  shewn,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Wood. 

In  his  third  problem,  Mr.  Lea  assumes  +  /Jv""  *  + 

4  ry"  *  4"  w  =  and  y  —  P  =  in  order  to  deduce  the 
solution  of  particular  forms  of  the  higher  equations.  Under 
this  problem  he  treats  five  different  examples,  among  which 
is  the  well  known  reciprocal  equation  of  Demoivre.  The 
fourth  aiul  fifth  problems  exhibit  a  variety  of  solutions  of  ge 
neral  cutucs,  and  hiipiadratics,  and  particular  forms  of  the 
higher  equations.  In  the  fifth  problem  too,  Euler’s  new  me 
thod  for  bicpiadratics  (given  in  his  Algebra)  is^shewn  to  co- 
im  i  1  •  with  that  obtained  from  the  general  theory  of  Waring 
and  Bezout. 
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Mr.  Len,  in  liis  sixih  problem,  assumes  y"  +  i/  *=  e,  and 

y _ Pij  -f  2  =  o,  in  order  to  shew  how  the  solution  of 

particular  forms  of  the  higher  equations  may  be  deduced  ; 
anil  to  form  one,  of  which  Waring's  e(piations3.  1»  3.  2,  3.  3, 
5.  I,  atid  5.  2,  p.  169  to  172  of  his  Moditationes  Algebraical, 
may  he  only  p«art ic id ar  cases.  This  he  efTccts,  so  iis  to  give 
\V  aring’s  equations  5.  I,  and  5.2,  under  a  more  simple  and 
conveilient  form.  In  his  seventh  problem,  assuming  y* m 
=  c,  and  V* —  d"  —  /?  =  c,  it  is  n'quired  to  shew 
bow  tlie  solutions  of  particular  forms  of  equations  may  bo 
deduced  ;  and  to  form  one  of  which  Waring’s  eipiations  4.  1, 
4.  2,  6.  I,  and  6.  2.  p.  170  to  1 73,  of  his  Meditationes  Alge- 
braica',  may  be  only  particular  cases.  'Here  again  his  pro¬ 
cesses  are  marked  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  and  his  results 
with  his  usual  success. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  problems,  our  author  proceeds  by 
still  dilferent  assumptions,  to  deduce  general  solutions  of 
ciihies  and  biquadratics,  and  particular  solutions  of  sonic  of 
the  higher  equations  ;  and  his  examples  are,  as  usual,  extreme¬ 
ly  well  chosen. 

Jn  the  course  of  his  investigation,  he  points  out  the  ex¬ 
cellences  of  preceding  authors  in  the  same  department,  as 
i  well  as  in  certain  cases  shews  their  defects.  I'lius,  h»*  re- 
!  marks,  very  properly,  that  Simpson,  at  p.  151  of  his  Mge- 
j  bra,  and  Maclaurin,  at  p.  229,  should  have  noticed  the  case, 

I  in  which  the  rules  given  by  them,  at  those  plac«*s,  fails  ; 
namely,  the  case,  in  which  the  four  roots  of  an  eipiation  of 
the  form  +  ex^  +  J  .r*  +  xi  c*  .r  +  c*  =  e,  whose 
four  roots  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  to  —  f  c.  He  shews 
also,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  impoi ranee  to  know,  that 
the  method  of  surd  divisors  is^  udfh  respect  to  biquadtaticSyCom- 
pletely  useless. 

f)ur  mathematical  readers  may  judge  from  this  analysis, 
that  we  think  very  favourably  of  Mr.  Lea’s  treatise.  In  truth, 
we  have  been  dissatisfied  with  nothing  respecting  it,  but  its 
magnitude.  An  author  of  so  much  talent  ought  not  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  such  narrow  limits,  nor  to  leave  untouched 
many  other  subjects  in  this  dejiartinent  of  analysis,  which,  we 
are  persuaded,  lie  quite  within  the  compass  of  his  powers. 
We  hope  soon  to  meet  liim  again  in  the  hiirv  land  of  these 
speculations;  and  in  the  mean  while  beg  to  recommend  hit 
treatise  to  thosf,  who  wish  for  a  clue  to  lead  them  through 
some  of  the  mazes  and  intricacies  in  which  yonnjjer  travellers 
*n  these  regions  are  now  and  then  apt  to  lose  their  way. 
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Art.  XII.  Xfrrrt  //ufory  of  thi  Court  of  fCinjf  James  the  First :  cotj. 
liining,  1.  Osborne’s  Traditional  Memoirs;  ‘2.  Sir  Anthony  Wcldon'i 
Court  and  Character  of  King  James ;  3.  Aulicus  Coquinariar ;  4.  Sir 
Edward  Peyton's  Divine  Catastrophe  of  the  House  of  Stunns.  With 
Notes  and  introductory  Remarks.  In  two  vola.  Svo.  Price  *24s.  Edio. 
burgh.  Ballantync  and  Co.  1811. 


jD  EPUHLICATIONS  of  this  kird  cortainly  deserve  menu,  1^ 
ragcinent.  They  rescue  from  oblivion,  and  introduce  to  a  ‘  - 
luore  extended  range  of  perusal  and  comment,  workn,  which,  ;; 
though  they  are  to  be  read  witli  caution,  as  prolrahly  iuclnd.  'M 
ing  much  loose  report  and  inaccurate  anecdote,  and,  no  doubt,  V 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  peculiar  feelings  an<l  partialities  of  B 
their  writers,  are  yet  valuable  as  lire  production  of  actual  ob-  B 
servers,  and  as  aiVording  important  ilhislraiions  of  popular  ^ 
seiuiuieiu.  In  this  liglit  the  volumes  before  us,  which  are  by  ||| 
no  means  uninteresting,  are  to  be  considered,  'riiey  contain  a  B 
good  deal  of  amii.sing  scandal,  and  many  curious  facts  con-  B 
c  erning  the  courts  (»f  Jaim*s  I.,  bis  predecessor  and  successor,  B 
‘  for  which  the  reader  might  in  vain  ransack  cither  the  work  of  B 
the  professed  historian,  or  the  memoirs  of  individuals.’  Ig 

n'he  first  of  tliese  articles,  written  by  Osborne,  master  of  tlie  g 
liorse  to  tiie  Karl  of  Pembroke,  is  abundantly  (piaint  and  mc<*  B 
taphorical,  but  appears  to  be  drawn  up  with  ability.  !i  is  ra-  B 
tlier  an  r/v/^e  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  general  view  of  the  cha-  B 
r.ieier  of  her  reign,  than,  as  its  title  imports,  Memoirs.  It  ^ 
floes  not  contain  mucli  ar.ecdote,  nor  a  great  deal  of  novelty,  B 
but  it  gives,  on  the  wliole,  a  spirited  and  able  sketch  of  the  B 
j)i'ivate  ami  political  conduct  of  that  ‘  maguauimous  princess.*  B 
^riie  second,  by  the  same  author,  is  very  much  of  a  similar  B 
description.  Osliurue  seems,  in  general,  to  have  been  well  B 
informed  ;  and,  allowing  for  some  anti-puritan  big(Ury,  to  en-  B 
tertain  just  views  of  the  events  and  characters  which  be  uic- B 
inorializes.  lie  is  waim  in  eulogy  of  Raleigh,  and  indig- B 
n:mi  at  bis  infamous  murder.  I!e  seems  to  have  aecuratny  B 
f'srimated  ilic  merits  and  defects  of  Cecil  ;  he  paints  in  strong  B 
eoloius  the.  bullNing  eowariliee  of  Pembroke;  speaks  with  B 
cautious  praise  of  the  high  (pialiiies  of  Prince  Henry  ;  and  in-  B 
iroduces  many  curious  eireumstuuces  and  shrewd  oliscrvaiions  B 
in  connection  with  other  personages  who  figured  at  the  court  B 
of  James.  Here  and  there,  too,  we  meet  with  amusing  notices  B 
of  the  state  of  manners  among  the  higher  ranks.  From  the  B 
following  passagv^,  it  would  appear  that  the  fashion  of  loun^inU  B 
ahi.ut  lown,  is  by  no  means  of  modern  date — although  it  has  B 
umlergone  a  few  modifications  in  time  and  place.  H 

*  It  uas  the  fashion  of  those  times,  and  did  so  continue  till  these  B 
(wherein  net  only  the  mother,  but  her  daughters  are  ruined)  for  the  prin*  B 
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cl|)il  jjcntxv,  lords,  courtiers,  and  mcnpof  all  professions,  not  roecriv  me* 
chanlck,  to  mct*t  in  Pauls  church  by  eleven,  and  walk  in  the  middle  iic  till 
twelve,  and  after  dinner  from  three  to  six ;  during  which  time,  iome  dis* 
courted  of  businesse,  others  of  newes  Now,  in  regard  of  the  unlvers^il 
commerce,  there  hapi>ened  little  that  did  not  first  or  last  arrive  here  :  Aod 
I  being  young,  and  wanting  a  more  advant.igious  imployment,  did,  during 
my  ahead  in  London,  which  was  three-fourth  parts  of  the  yeare,  associate 
my  sclte  at  those  houies  with  the  choycest  company  1  could  pick  out, 
amongst  such  as  I  found  most  inquisitive  after  affaires  of  state;  who  be« 
ing  then  my  selfe  in  a  daily  attendance  uj>on  a  hope  (though  a  rotten  ooc) 
of  a  futuie  preferment,  1  app»  arfd  the  more  considerable,  being  as  ready 
to  satisty,  accord  ng  to  my  weak  abilities,  their  curiosity,  as  they  were 
mine :  who,  out  of  a  canilid  nature,  were  not  ordinarily  found  to  name  an 
author,  easily  lost  in  such  a  concourse,  where  his  own  report  was  not  sel- 
dome  within  few  minutes  returned  to  him  for  newes  by  another.  And 
these  newesmongeis,  as  they  called  them,  did  not  <mlv  take  the  holdnessc 
to  weigh  the  publick,hut  most  intrrnsick  actions  of  the  state,  which  some 
courtier  or  other  did  Iretray  to  this  society  ;  amongst  whom  divers  being 
very  lich,  had  great  sumnres  owing  them  by  such  as  stood  next  the  throne, 
by  this  meanes,  were  rendered  in  a  manner  their  pen^sioners,  so  as  1 
have  found  since  little  rt  asou  to  question  the  truth  of  what  1  heard  then, 
but  much  to  confirme  me  in  it:  wherefore  the  bolder  to  ioscit  a  report 
I  ihcncunent,  which  was,  the  kmj^  thought  Northumberland  too  intimate 
wiilr  bis  sonne  Henry,  who,  in  vindication  of  this  cailes  pensecution,  cast 
a  iniJignant  aspect  upon  the  houses  of  Sutfolke  and  S.disbury,  though  no 
w..ies  avertible  but  by  his  death.  But  since  a  likely  lye  may  with  mure 
manners  anil  lesse  reproach  be  imposed  upon  beiiefe,  tiien  an  improbable 
tiuth  without  witnesse,  1  shall  lor  tt  is  time  wade  no  iartber  in  the  ptc- 
cent  discourse,*  &C.&C.  Vol.  I.pp.  20i> — 213. 

Sevtual  perversions  are  discernible  in  the  following  passage; 
bill  it  IS  vvortli  notice,  notwithstanding. 

‘  Now  to  take  off  the  subjects  eyes  from  observing  the  indulgency  used 
by  James  in  behalfe  of  papists,  whom,  though  he  had  no  cause  to 
love,  he  found  reason  enough  to  feare,  a  quurreil  was  revived,  (now  al* 
most  asleep.  Ixc.'use  it  hud  long  escaped  persecution,  the  bidlowes  of 
schisme,)  with  a  people  stiled  puriuinst  wlio  meeting  no  nceier  a  definition 
then  the  nume,  all  the  conscientious  men  in  the  nation  shared  the  con¬ 
tempt  ;  Smcc  under  that  gcnerall  terme  were  comprehended  not  only  those 
brain  sick  fooles,  :  s  did  oppose  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  and  made  rt  ligion  an  umbrella  to  impiety,  but  such  as  out  of 
mure  honesty  refrained  the  vices  of  rhe  times  were  branded  by  tliis  title  ; 
wea\  cd  of  such  a  fashit>n,  as  it  became  a  covering  to  tlie  wicked,  and  no 
better  then  a  fooles-coat  to  men  truly  conscientious.  Neither  was  any 
charged  w  ith  It,  though  in  tlie  best  relation  thought  competent  for  prefer¬ 
ment  in  church  or  common-weale :  which  matle  the  bad  glory  in  their  im¬ 
piety,  and  such  as  had  not  an  extraordinary  measure  of  grace  ashamed  of 
iny  outward  profession  of  s«inciity.  Court  sermons  were  fraught  with 
bitter  invectives  against  these  jKOple,  whom  they  seated  in  a  classe  tarre 
nterer  the  confines  of  hell  tlien  papists ;  yet  the  wisest  durst  not  define 
^eni.  The  king  called  them  proicsunts  scared  out  of  their  wits,  others 
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lo?rri  of  Go^,  and  hatprs  of  their  neiglibours  ;  foolish  and  insignificaai 
expmiioni ;  for,  lad  tliey  held  th.cm  to  tlie  names  of  hypocrlts,  knownc 
and  abominated  by  all,  tliey  M  ould  have  Iv  on  buried  in  contempt,  and  not 
rifi-n,  ai  aince  th«*y  have  done,  to  the  jH-rju-tu  ill  detriment  of  church  and 
atatr.  But  the  brodth  and  newnesae  of  the  name,  top^‘ther  with  the  co¬ 
lour  it  hath,  did  not  only  delij^ht  and  cover  nil  that  cheated  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  nanctitv,  but  stifled  the  seeds  of  (;oodnosse ;  so  as  piobity  Mas 
obstructed  by  deceit  in  theg»rfr:ll  con.mtice,  and  religion,  the  guard  of 
propriety,  rendered  uselesse,  if  not  destructive  to  human  society. 

•  Thus  hath  the  divell  quenched  (for  what  M'as  but  a  rivulet  then  is  noM* 
swelled  to  a  land-floud)  that  zealc  uith  hypocrisy,  and  its  concomitants 
shame  and  ri'proach,  which  in  my  fathers  daies  resisted  the  flames  of  the 
hottest  pc'rseciuion  ;  For,  to  avoyd  an  imputation  of  puritanlsme,  (a  greater  ] 
rub  in  t’’e  way  to  preferment  then  vice,)  our  divines,  for  the  generality, 
did  sacrifice  more  time  to  Bacchus  then  Minerva ;  and  l)elng  excellent 
company,  drew  the  most  ingenious  laity  into  a  like  excessc :  And  for 
their  ordinary  studies  they  were  schoole  |)olnts  and  passionate  expressions; 
as  more  conversant  with  the  fryars  then  the  faiheis,  scorning  in  their  or- 
dinary  discourse  at  Luther  and  Calvin,  but  especially  at  the  last,  so  as  1 
heard  a  biihop  thank  God  he  never  (though  a  good  poet  himselfe}  had  ne¬ 
ver  read  a  line  in  him  or  Chaucer.  The  same  used  this  simile  in  a  sermon 
at  court,  that  our  religion,  like  the  kings  armes,  stood  between  two  U'asts, 
the  purit.m  and  p.ipist,  wliich  perhaps  admitted  of  a  better  construction 
llien  he  meant.  The  last  being,  like  the  lion,  easily  knownc ;  but  the  first, 
sutable  to  .a  unicorne,  never  seen  but  in  painting.  Nor  W'as  this  schisme 
any  w.iie8  dangerous,  till  King  James,  (more  it  maybe  thought  out  of  os* 
tentation,  to  shew  such  parts  as  arc  nothing  necessary,  then  reason  of  state, 
only  requisite  in  n  prince,)  made  it  con>idefable,  by  putting  it  in  comj)eti- 
tion  with  the  doctrine  generally  protest,  in  a  colloquie  held  before  hii 
royall  jK*ison  at  Hampton  Court:  where  he  sinned  so  highly  against  the 
experience  to  be  deduced  from  the  French  and  Scots,  who,  by  offering  the 
unquestioned,  or  at  least  legall  profession  to  .arbitration,  have  brought  their 
religious  habit  into  such  a  motly,  as  Ws  scarce  dibCernable  which  side  ii 
the  right,  or  M'ith  the  most  safety  may  bt*  owned  by  the  magistrate.  Since 
till  ih.it  dishonourable  dispute,  who  should  command,  the  diocesan  or  the 
priest,  none  did  boggle  at  the  sur|dice,  rrosse,  ring ;  and  so  by  conse¬ 
quence  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  but  out  of  pure  conscience,  and  there¬ 
fore  unlikely  i6  hurl  any  beside  themselves;  till  the  number  increasing  to 
such  a  proj>ortlon,  made  a  visible  profit  appeare  to  so  many  as,  wanting 
belter  imployment,  could  but  confornic  their  mode,  words,  and  looks  to 
these  precisions ;  though  discrepant  in  heart  from  any  thing  the  first  ow¬ 
ners  of  the  title  of  puritan  did  commonly  practise  in  their  conversatioo 
tow.irds  God  and  man  :  This  generation  being  ordinarily  found,  especially 
tfier  any  long  admitunce,  so  well  Rcquaintcd  with  the  .secrets  of  God,  as 
to  distinguish  between  the  reprobate  and  elect.  Which  whimsy  grew 
upon  the  kings  disputation,  (whom  you  must  presume  they  overcame  in 
noysc,  and  all  things  else  but  logique  and  power,)  so  universal!,  as  it  be¬ 
came  a  good  benefactour  to  all  uncapablc  through  ignorance  of  any  other 
preferment,  and  a  sanctuary  to  such  wicked  persons  as  had  the  art  to  dis¬ 
semble  a  repentance.  Nor  did  the  notorious  debauchery  of  the  episcopal! 
clergy  ad  Je  a  little  to  the  rent,  rauck  augmented  by  die  Scotish  propensity 
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to  presbytery,  though  the  chicfest  promoters  of  it  in  their  doctrine  and  ex« 
ample  were  the  lecturers,  vicars,  and  parsons  of  inconsiderable  worth  and 
livings,  being  the  readier  to  oppose  authority,  as  having  little  to  loose ; 
becoming  by  this  roeanes  the  darlings  of  the  rabble.  Nor  did  the  suddaine 
translations  of  bishops  from  lesse  to  greater  seas  give  time  to  visit  suffi¬ 
ciently  their  respective  charges  ;  being  more  intent  upon  the  receit  of  such 
uxes,  as  a  long  abused  custome  had  estated  them  in,  then  upon  reforma¬ 
tion.  1  have  bwn  the  more  punctuall,  because  from  the  pulpit  came  all 
our  future  miseries,  God  not  being  served  there  as  he  ought.  The  court- 
sermons  informing  his  majesty,  he  might  as  Christs  vnce-gcrcnt  command 
all,  and  that  the  people,  if  they  denied  him  supplement,  or  inquired  after 
the  disposer  of  it,  were  presumptuous  jiccpcrs  into  the  sacred  arkc  of  the 
state ;  not  to  be  done  but  under  the  severest  curse,  though  it  appeared 
likely  to  fall  through  the  falshood  or  folly  of  those  at  the  hclme  :  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  other  qualified  preachers  did  fulminate  against  non-n.*si- 
dency,  profanation  of  the  Lords  day,  connivance  at  popery,  persecution 
of  (lods  people,  only  inclusive  in  their  congregations,  and  that  those  that 
supplied  the  wants  of  such  like  saints  as  themselves,  who  maintained 
their  families,  and  kept  them  in  goo<l  plight  out  of  the  fasts  they  did 
weekly  assigne,  at  first  in  private,  and  after  before  the  face  of  the  sunne, 
and  all  this  witliout  or  against  the  leave  of  the  magistrate.  But  if  this 
should  be  prosecuted  to  its  farthest  extent,  it  would  moderate,  if  not  ex¬ 
punge,  all  the  villiny  legible  in  story.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  i87— 19K 

W’e  sliall  adil  one  more  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Os¬ 
borne’s  talent  for  the  satirical. 

« 

*  Now  by  this  time  the  nation  grew  feeble,  and  over-opprest  with  impo- 
litions,  monopolies,  aydes,  prlvy-seales,  concealments,  pretermitted  cus- 
tomes,  5cc.  besides  all  forfeitures  upon  penall  statutes,  with  a  multitude  of 
tricks,  more  to  cheat  the  English  subject,  (the  most.  If  not  all,  unheard 
of  in  Quccne  Elizabeth's  dayes,)  which  were  spent  upon  the  Scots:  By 
whom  nothing  was  unasked,  and  to  whom  nothing  was  denied  ;  who,  for 
want  of  honester  trafique,  did  extract  gold  out  of  the  faults  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  whose  pardons  they  beg'J,  and  sold  at  intolerable  rates,  murder  ic- 
•clfe  not  being  exempted ;  Nay,  I  dare  boldly  say,  one  man  might  with 
more  safety  have  killed  another,  than  a  raskail-deare ;  but  if  a  stagge  had 
liecn  knowne  to  have  miscarried,  and  the  authour  tied,  a  proclamation, 
with  a  description  of  the  party,  had  been  presently  penned  by  the  attour- 
oy-gencrall,  and  the  p^malty  of  his  majesties  high  displeasure  (by  which 
was  understood  the  8tar-chamher)  threatned  against  all  that  did  abet, 
comfort,  or  relieve  him.  Thus  s.ityricall,  or,  if  you  please,  tragical!,  was 
this  sylvan  prince  against  dear-killers,  and  indulgent  to  man^slayert.  But 
le.'.st  this  expression  should  be  thought  too  poeticall  for  an  historian,  I  shall 
leave  him  dres'd  to  posterity  in  the  colours  I  saw  him  in  the  next  progresie 
after  his  inauguration,  which  was  as  greene  as  the  grasse  he  trod  on,  with 
a  tciher  in  his  cap,  and  a  home  instead  of  a  sword  by  his  side  ;  how  lutable 
to  his  age,  calling,  or  person.  I  leave  to  others  to  judge  from  his  pictures, 
he  owning  a  countenance  not  in  the  least  regard  semblable  to  any  roy  eyes 
ever  met  with,  besides  an  host  dwelling  in  Anthill,  formerly  a  sheppherd, 
and  so  mjuphorically  of  the  same  profession :  He  that  evening  parted 
With  hi>  quccnc,  and  to  shew  himselfc  more  uxorious  before  the  pe^ic  at 
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M«  first  coming  than  in  private  he  was,  he  did  at  hef  cdach  side  take  hit 
leave,  by  kissing  her  sufnciently  to  the  middle  of  the  shouMer^,  for  so'low 
the  went  bare  nil  the  days  I  h  td  the  fortune  to  know  her ;  having  i 
skinne  far  more  amiable  than  the  features  it  covered,  ihougli  not  the  ifis. 
position,  in  which  report  ren acre d  her  very  debonaire.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  101-^ 

\\ys. 

Of  Jaim<  hiin^oir,  the  nuMiioria]i*Jl  tinifi)ritily  speaks  in 
tffn>s  of  the  utmost  coiitenipt,  ami  aiirihntes,  in  a  great  men- 
snre,  to  his  follies  ami  weakticsses  the  disasters  of  his  iin- 
forimiait'  son. 

'The  next  article  is  tiie  work  of  Sir  Antliony  WVlldon,  and 
contains  ‘  the  (\)mt  ami  t'haracli  r  of  King  Janies,’  ‘  tlie 
C'onrt  of  King  (  *liarle>,’  ‘  ( Mi  .erv.iiions  insieail  of  a  Cliaracicr 
upon  the  King  from  Ids  i'iiildhood,’  and  ‘  ('ertaiii  Observa¬ 
tions  lx  fore  Queen  Idizaheih's  death.*  T  hese  tracts  are  of 
eoiisideralrle  value,  as-  secret  ami  conieinporarv  meiiioirs.  In 
Ills  strictures  upon  the  characters  and  events  whic  h  come  un¬ 
der  his  cognizance,  Sir  Anthoity  is,  no  doubt,  frequently  led 
asiile  hy  jt.irtisdilies  and  atitipathies  ;  hut  he  is  a  writer  of  con- 
sideralde  acutencs'^,  and  even  from  his  erroneous  statements 
we  may  oluaiii  something  in  the.  way  of  illustration,  if  not  of 
knowledge*.  T’lie  lollowing  character  of  the  ce!el)rated  Went¬ 
worth,  hail  of  SiralVoiil,  is  written  with  ability,  and,  on  the 
whole,  with  lairness. 

‘  This  Str.ilTord,  without  doubt,  was  the  ablest  minister  that  this  king- 
dumr  had  since  Salisburies  lime;  and,  to  sjHak  uprightly,  there  was  not 
any  but  himsclfe  worthy  of  tliat  name  amongst  all  the  kings  councell ; 
yrt  I  am  confident,  by  the  weaknesse  of  that  boor  1,  his  abilities  in  state 
adaijvi  were  judged  more  than  they  were  ;  and  besides,  that  very  word  of 
Kt  itnnnan  was  now  grown  a  stranger  to  our  nation.  Nor  was  he,  as  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  or  oar  ancient  heroes,  a  gencrall  statesman,  nor  was  it  possible  he 
should  br,  he  not  having  that  breeding  himsehe;  nor  kept  beany  upon 
his  charge  in  forraigne  parts  for  intelligence  ;  nor  liad  he  such  a  tutour  ai 
the  other  had  ot  Iris  father,  who  was  the  most  absolute  statesman  in  the 
world,  whose  v  ry  pa|x  rs  ^  which  were  left  to  this  Salisbury,  and  served 
as  so  many  rich  presidents  and  instiuctori  to  him)  were  able,  if  wanting 
in  abilities  of  hit  own,  to  make  him  an  able  si  itesman.  But  I  held  StraP 
ford’s  abilitres  to  lx*  more  on  tliis  siile  then  beyond  the  seas  ;  yet  might  he 
challenge  the  title  of  a  good  |Miiiot;  .\n.i  so  indt'ed  he  was,  before  he 
turned  couitier;  after  that  he  convened  Iris  studies  and  endeavours  to 
make  the  king  an  absolute  arbitral y  monarch,  by  screwing  up  the  regail 
prero/ative  to  so  l.iglr  a  stiain  as  Iratir  made  it  crack,  and  by  raising  lib 
rcTcnut  s  so  high  ih«it  he  made  them  f  il  ;  in  which  also  his  uwne  interest 
was  conerrnt'd.  for  he  did  neither  seive  G  >d  nor  the  King  for  naught* 
Nor  would  Sir.irtords  abilities  have  been  so  irans|>aient  had  any  such  con- 
currrnu  as  lluckhurst,  \VaUing}r..;rr,  or  ii.itton  been  now  living,  or  such 
an  OIK'  as  the  hail  ut  1£  x,  ha  was  S.i!isburies  antagonist.  But  this 
ju  in  had  oncly  the  .rrciiuisJrop  { whose  projier  clement  too  was  but  th« 
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church)  anii  they  drew  both  in  one  lirte.  And  here  I  shrfi  fjive  you  one 
note  of  StnflTord's  failincfs  iohis  m.iftter-piece,  that  he  was  no  such  absolute 
witje  man  (that  could  not  find  the  just  medium  of  the  peojde’s  temper) 
but  bv  strivinj^r  to  make  the  kinc;  al),  and  on  a  sudden,  he  made  thekinj^; 
lesse  and  himselfe  Icsse  then  nothing.  And  had  he  becne  wise,  he  could 
not  but  rin<i  the  kings  spirit  was  not  to  undergoe,  nor  to  goc  through 
uiih  great  actions,  but  would  failc  under  them  and  crush  the  owners ; 
which  he  to  his  lamentable  experience  hath  found  and  felt  too  true.  Be¬ 
sides,  1  much  doubt  Strafford s  owne  spirit,  that,  seeing  his  wisdom  was 
too  abon  to  protect  him,  his  spirit  was  so  low  to  faile  him,  that  hee  did 
Hot.  like  Sampson,  pull  down  the  house  upon  others  heads,  but  fall  like  a 
tame  foule,  himself  alone,  caught  in  a  gin,  and  lay  still  without  any  flutter¬ 
ing;  when,  surely,  some  others  of  the  cabinet  counccli  were’ as  deep  as 
I  hiinselfe  in  any  designe,*  Vol.  II.  pp.  56—53. 

I  Aulicus  Coquinariit  is  an  answer  to  the  preceding,  and  is 
I  said  to  have  been  compiled  from  IVishop  Goodman’s  materials, 

I  hy  W  illiam  Sanderson,  author  of  tlic  Histories  of  James  1. 

and  Charles  1.  It  seems  to  us  inferior  to  its  rival,  both  in 
I  acuteness  and  spirit ;  hnt  it  certainly  corrects  several  mis¬ 
statements  ;  gives  a  more  favourable  turn  to  many  circum¬ 
stances  which  ill  \V\‘lIdoii’s  invective  appear  somewhat  more 
than  snspieions ;  and  contains  ^omc  enrions  details  on  points 
coiinccteil  with  the  secret  history  of  the  times. 

Sir  Kdward  Peyton’s  ‘  Rise,  Reigne,  and  Rnine  of  the 
kingly  Famil}'  of  the  Stuarts,’  is  the  work  of  a  desperate  and 
fanatie.il  paitizan  :  but  we  agree  with  the  writer,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  many  minute  particulars  worlliy  of  preservation,  ‘  re¬ 
specting  the  politics  and  iiicidents  in  the  court  of  the  two  first 
princes  of  tlie  house  of  Stuart.’  The  volumes  close  with 
part  of  a  pamphlet,  said  to  he  extrcmelv  rare,  intitled  ‘  the 
Court  ami  Kitchlu  of  Flizabeth,  commonly  called  Joan  Croiii . 
wel ;’  the  wit  of  which  principally  consists  in  sneers  al  the  fru¬ 
gality  of  the  Protector’s  wife. 

On  the  vvliole,  this  is  hy  no  means  a  had  collection  of  J/e- 
"nioires  a  stn  ir  ;  the  articles  are  not  only  amusing  reading,  but 
bring  forward  a  uumher  of  facts,  whicli,  if  not  altogether 
new,  are,  al  least,  exhibited  in  an  unaccustomed  point  of 
view. 


An.  Xiy.  Biographe  Modtrne,  Lives  of  remarkable  Characters,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  present  time.  From  the  French.  8vo,  3  vols.  pp. 
1125.  price  1/.  II/.  6</.  Longman  and  Co.  1811, 

HOWF  .VER  limited  and  precarious,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  our  readers,  may  be  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  in 
*ms  country,  we  are  yet,  no  doubt,  at  a  considerable  distance 
Pom  the  period  when  the  circulation  of  any  book,  and  every 
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book,  tliat  may  presume  to  tell  a  little  offensive  truth  about 
recent  ;infl  cont**mporary  public  characters,  that  have  pus* 
icssed,  or  lor  the  time  being  possess,  the  powers  of  gr)vcrn- 
nieiit,  stiall  become  a  thing  of  such  extreme  difficulty  and 
hazard,  as  it  is  now  In  France  ami  most  other  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Onr  ituaiion  in  this  respect  is,  perhaps,  not  entirelv 
what  a  high '^p>ri ted  aiul  free  people  might  wish  ;  but 
still  we  do,  b)  means  of  the  pres'^,  obtain  in  one  way  or 
anotlier  manv  pieces  of  .such  inforiiiation  concerning  our 
occupiers  of  power,  as  tfie  people  of  France  have  no  chance  of 
gaining  with  rcsp«‘ci  to  thvir  higli  political  class.  So  much  at 
least  of  the  truth  is  sulfcred  to  he  told,  as  ought  to  keep 
actively  alive  that  necessary  .suspicion,  that  incredulity  of 
official  virtue,  whicli  no  nation  can  dismiss  without  surren¬ 
dering  il.self  to  imposition,  extortion,  and  despotism.  I>ut 
ill  France,  the  gr<  al  antlioniics  now  existing,  and  even  those 
that  liave  had  their  day,  seem  to  be  a  subject  as  .sacred  and 
i  iterdicted  as  the  economy  of  the  Grand  '^Furk’s  Seraglio.  A 
bonk,  that  in  ever  .^o  cool  and  chronicle-likc  a  style  niKlcr- 
takes  to  .state  plainly  why  a  certain  number  of  persons  claim 
to  be  more  noted  for  some  time  to  come  than  the  ordinary 
currency  of  names,  is  sei/a^d  upon  at  the  printing-office,  or 
inlercepied  on  its  way  to  the  publisher’s  ;  anvi  if  by  some 
accident  or  legerdemain  two  or  three  copies  escape,  and 
make  iheir  way  to  tii(‘  extremities  of  the  empire,  and  this 
eountrv,  it  is  through  such  a  scrie.s  of  lucky  incidents  and 
hair-hreadth  turns,  as  to  furnish  a  little  romantic  history, — as 
curious  that  oi  Sir  Sidney  Smilli's  escape  from  durance  in 
France,  or  that  of  an  enslaved  captive,  who  baffles  the  pre¬ 
cautions,  the  b'lters,  and  the  sentinels  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
'^riie  original  of  the  present  work,  it  .^eems,  has  need  of  alia 
thief’s  dexterity.  'Fhe  aceonnl  prefixed  to  this  translation  is 
extracted  from  an  a'liele  *  ini(It’f\>iooU'  to  have  heen  contrihuted 
room*  of  onr  most  popular  critical  journals  by  Mr.  Walsh,  the 
author  of  i‘m‘  .\merican’s“  Letter  on  the  Genius  and  Disposition 
of  tiie  French  C»overiimenl.” 

*  I  ^is  work,  under  the  title  of  .Modern  1' iogniphy,  purports  to  be  a  history 
of  nil  those  u  ho,  by  their  rank,  their  t.:k  n:s,  then  virtues,  or  their  crimes, 
ha\  f  cmti  but  il  *0  illi'>tiatc  or  to  disgrace  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  com- 
nu  i.cemen:  o!  ilu  present  century. — 'I'he  following  arc  the  circumstanert, 
which,  as  we  arc  intormed,  attended  the  publication  ot  the  work 
in  Laris.  In  the  year  lb(X),  a  dictionary  similar  in  form  to  the 
present  but  characU'ri/ed  by  far  greater  asperity  and  boldness,  was  pub- 
li^hevl  \%  the  1‘ rench  capital,  and  immedia’cly  suppressed  by  the  police. 
The  authois  siceni  to  have  had  it  in  view  to  expose  the  inconsistency  ot* 
those  who  had  enlisted  v  cmselves  in  the  consular  government,  afttf 
having  signalized  themselves  by  their  zeal  for  a  democratical  equality. 
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The  book,  though  wiittcD  in  a  republican  spirit,  was  particularly  IcTelicd 
at  the  members  of  the  CooFeutioa,  and  contained  much  pointed  declama¬ 
tion  aj^vinst  the  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  parties  which  alternately 
usurped  so  sanguinary  a  dominion  over  tlieir  wretched  country.  In  18(X5 
the  undertaking  w'as  revived  in  a  shape  which  it  was  supposed  would 
piovc  less  obnoxious  to  the  public  authorities.  The  vitriolic  aciJ,  to  use 
an  expression  of  the  autlior,  was  wholly  extracted ;  and  particular  care 
was  taken  to  exclude  from  the  biography  of  the  imperial  family,  and  of  the 
chiet  favourites  of  the  monarch,  whatever  might  bcoftensive.  The  better 
to  secure  themselves  from  suspicion,  they  professed  not  to  pass  judgment^ 
but  merely  to  furnish  materials  for  decision,  and  to  embrace,  at  the  same 
time,  tiie  names  of  all  their  foreign  contemporaries  of  political  note. 
These  sacritices  however  were  not  suHicient  to  propitiate  the  favour,  or 
lull  the  vigilance,  of  the  police.  The  authors  were  punished,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  book  immediately  prohibited.  The  copy  now  before  us 
was  secreted  and  given  to  the  individual  from  whom  it  has  passed  into  our 
hands.*  pp.  iv.  v. 

Additional  importance  and  |)ower  of  stimulus,  are  endea- 
voureil  to  be  given  by  the  hint  of  unexplained  didicullies 
about  the  copy  caught  on  tliis  side  of  the  water,  as  we  suppose. 

‘  A  copy  was,  after  considerable  difficulty,  obtained,  but  the  loan  of  it, 
thougli  granted  in  the  kindest  manner,  was,  for  imfiortant  reasons,  limited 
to  a  penod  barely  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  being  translated,  and  the  work 
was  pursued  with  that  ardour  which  the  emergency  of  the  case,  and,  above 
all  the  awakened  curiosity  of  the  public,  demanded.*  p.  v. 

The  reader  may  be  inclined  to  fancy  that  this  very  grave 
and  largo-tucaning  sort  of  language,  about  the  very’  short  time 
it  was  permitted  to  retain  a  printed  French  book — vvhicfi  most 
certainly  contained  no  specific  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt,  or  turning  hank  paper  into  gold,  or  even  for  conceal¬ 
ing  or  protecting  the  peculation  of  public  functionaries — seems 
ratlier  to  overdo  the  importance  of  the  concern. 

The  present  work  is  a  translation  of  part  only  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  ;  the  foreign  portion  of  the  biography,  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  ‘  miserably  scanty  and  erroneous/  being 
omitted. 

‘  Those  raernoirs  alone  have  been  chosen  which  relate  to  the  greatest 
events  in  question,  and  which  claim  attention  and  credit  for  the  authentic 
sources  in  which  they  originate.  These  sources  arc,  principally,  the  joui- 
oals  of  the  legislative  bodies,  the  files  of  the  Moniteur,  and  the  several 
meraoiri  published  at  difierent  times  by  persons  in  every  way  competent  to 
the  task  of  recording  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  A  narrative  of  facts 
n  thus  furnished,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be  doubted.* 

•  The  Biographic  Moderne  exlnbits  two  great  features  of  impartialitw 
sod  correctness ;  it  abounds  with  facts,  and  is  sparingly  furnished  with 
conunenu.  The  style  of  the  original  is  not  elegant ;  but  it  is  dear  and 
co^ise,  entirely  divested  of  studied  ornament,  and  free  from  those  tricks 
VuL.  Vlll.  3N 
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of  eloquence  uhicli  always  mar  the  eiTect  of^  plain  talc.  The  narratiT?i 
arc  copiously  interspersed  with  anecdotes  at  once  extraordinary’  and  i  ■ 
racteriitic  ;  and  the  portraits  occasionally  introduced  of  the  prinri; 
actors  in  the  Revolution,  are  sketched  with  a  rapid  but  skiltu!  h.md.  It 
llu  re  be  any  instances  of  deviation  from  the  strict  line  of  impartiahtj 
which  the  authors  seem  to  have  had  in  view,  they  are  to  be  found  in  thoit 
unlcles  which  relate  to  the  present  reigning  family  in  France,  and  toi.  e 
particular  favourites.*  p.  vi. 

If  the  literary  character  of  the  original  has  hern  faithfully 
convcveil  into  the  translation,  most  of  these  oDservations  art 
correct.  'Fhcie  is  very  little  coininent ;  the  memoirs  are  hire 
details  of  fact.  'Miere  is  little  attempt  at  cleixance  of  diction; 
there  is  a  weh't me  al)sencc,  for  the  inojt  part,  of  that  vile  fac 
lirioiis  rhetoric  which  is  so  intolerahly  disgusting  in  much  oi 
the  Krctieh  writing  ;  and  there  is  truly  very  little  favouritism: 
lor,  excepting  the  ‘  Annals  of  Newgate,’  and  two  or  three  si¬ 
milar  repositories  of  human  renown,  there  never  was  a  hi; 
graphical  work  so  iniscellaneou'J,  and  comprizing  siicli  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  persons,  ill  which  the  writers  have  seemed  so  un: 
form'y  willing  for  their  sul>jicis  to  he  dctesicii  or  despised. 

With  regard  to  the  authority  of  tlic  historical  details,  as 
large  pru|  ortion  of  the  fads  are  of  such  a  public  nature 
imisi  liave  heeii  put  ou  record  in  the  contemporary  journak 
there  is  no  leasuii  to  doubt,  that  wliocvcr  possesses  the  Moni 
teur  of  those  times  woiiM  l)e  able  to  verify  as  much,  perhap 
as  one  h.df  of  the  paitieiilars  stated  in  this  work.  By  facts  r 
a  pnhhe  naluie,  v\e  mean  propositions,  debates,  and  decrees, 
in  llu*  several  national  assemblies  of  tlie  n  volution,  and  in  ih; 
formidable  voliiirary  societies  that  so  often  overawed  those  a 
seinhlies — the  acts  of  otlieial  men  and  administrative  bodies- 
and  the  i  otc  rinns  proceedings  of  the  armies.  From  the  rii 
of  hreiny  adopted  as  essential  in  the  plan,  and  so  rigidly  ad 
lieretl  to  in  the  execniion,  of  the  work,  a  very  large  propor 
lion  of  ihese  taei.s  are  in  the  narration  so  divested  of  all  illui 
tratiw  mriiter,  and  giv^’n  so  much  in  tlie  form  of  mere  annals, 
a>*  to  make  a  very  uninierestiiig  kind  of  reading,  while  tlif^ 
are  acknouiedgecl  to  be  of  value  in  the  way  of  historical  docu 
mem. 

\V  'ill  respect  to  the  portion  of  these  leeords  that  more  di* 
reetly  tlisplavs  personal  history  and  character,  it  is  ei* 
treinelv  '»h\  ions  th  it  the  colleetivi*  memoirs  of  many  huiuirfd* 
ol  imiixiilmds,  who  'xere  hianighi  into  action  from  all  parisi^ 
V  r.mi  t  —  many  nt  whom  were  verx  oh-eiire,  except  durirgt 
fexv  r  x oluiumary  m  mlh^ — some  of  whom  were  alternately,' 
imixada*  the  veiy  same  nionieni,  extolled  in  tx  rms  alniosi  0/ 
a«*or.i’ion,  rtiul  a'«s..dexi  x\iih  hooiingsami  imprecations — sotnf 
ol  wiioui  were  poasibly  the  subjects  of  base  but  unconvicted 
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cjiliininii's — some  of  wliom  were  implicated  in  schemes  and 
iutriijiits  never  yet  satisfactorily  developed — and  all  of  whom 
aiteil  under  irregular,  violtMK,  and  almost  prctei natural  in- 
Hnences  ; — it  is  obvious,  that  such  a  multifarious  asseinhlage  of 
Mic!)  personal  histories,  written  by 've  know  not  whom,  written, 
we  may  fairly  deem,  without  personal  aetpiaiiitance  with  more 
than  one  in  ten  (»f  the  individuals,  and  published  after  a  groat 
prop()riit>n  of  them  were  no  longer  living  to  contradict  erro- 
lu'uiis  statements,  had  the  work  heen  suflered  to  tireulate,— 
can. jot  he  acce|)ted  as  a  rect^rd  on  which  we  can  conlidently 
reiv,  or  on  tlie  authority  of  which  a  future  historian  can  make 
iiiiv  one  assertion  not  otherwise  to  he  verified,  in  attempting 
in  nijike  use  of  the  prodigious  contradictory  mass  of  me¬ 
moirs,  laiulaiory,  apologctical,  opprobrious  and  vinilictive, 
iliat  t  ame  out  in  Paris  tluriiig  both  the  tumultuous  and  the 
(Irvlming  si‘as'm  of  the  revolution  ;  we  may  very  well  know, 
fiT)jn  the  sann)l'’s  that  cann!  to  this  country,  that  the  writers  of 
this  work  mn>t  have  found  infinite  embarrassment,  if  they  were 
re.iily  anxious  lo  give  a  just  view  of  facts  and  characters.  And 
at  the  same  lime  \vv!  are  left  ignoraiil  zihat  use  they  have  made 
of  those  memoirs,  aiul  which  of  them  they  have  most  relied 
upon;  for  till  re  is  rarely  a  formal  reference  to  any  of  ibeu:. 
One  of  the  hrslvve  noticed  was  lo  those  of  Madame  Uoland,  in 
till'  article  Grangeneuve,  expressed  in  the  way  of  accepting 
her  act  omit.  Her  work  happening  to  be  at  hand,  wo  turned 
to  tlie  part  where  the  circiimstunce  adverted  to  by  the  ‘  Bio-^ 
graphic’  is  relatt'd  ;  and  it  may  be  just  worth  while  to  shew 
liow  accii lately  the  present  work  conforms  its  representation 
to  that  w'iiicli  it  refers  to,  as  if  it  were  concordant  or  iden¬ 
tical. 

*  Grangeneuve  w.i8  one  of  tho.‘‘c  who,  in  concert  with  the  ci*  devant 
capuchin,  Ch.ibot,  agreed,  in  July,  to  cause  themselves  to  be  mangled  by 
nicn  whom  they  iiad  in  pay,  in  order  lo  exasperate  the  |MfOpIc  against  the 
Court;  but  at  the  time  of  execution  he  was  afraid  of  being  mangled  too 
well,  and  gave  it  up.’ — Biog.  Mod.  v.  2.  p.  1 12, 

‘  In  the  course  of  July,  1792,  the  conduct  and  dispodtion  of  the  court 
indicating  hostile  designs,  every  one  talked  of  the  means  of  preventing 
or  frustrating  their  execution.  On  th*8  subject  Chabot  said,  with  that 
ardour  which  proceeds  from  an  excited  imagination,  and  not  from  strengtli 
of  mind,  that  it  was  to  be  wished  the  Court  might  attempt  die  lives  of  some 
of  the  patriotic  members,  as  it  would  infallibly  c.iusc  an  insurrection  of  the 
p<.'0plc,  die  only  means  to  produce  a  salutary  crisis.  He  grew  warm  on 
this  head,  on  which  he  made  a  copious  comment.  Grangeneuve,  who 
had  liitencd  withoat  saying  a  word,  in  the  little  society  when  the  discourse 
took  place,  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  speiJting  with  Chabot  in  private. 
“  I  have  been  struck,  said  he,  with  your  reasons;  they  arc  excellent;  but 
the  Court  is  too  cunning  ever  to  .afford  us  such  an  expedient,  \Vc  must 
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mikc  it  for  ournclrfs.  Find  you  but  men  to  ttrike  the  blow»  and  1 
derote  myself  as  the  Tictim.*’— “  What !  you  will  *«  Ccrtakiiy  ; 

IS  there  so  wonderful  as  that  ?  My  life  is  ol  no  great  utility ;  my  person  nM 
no  great  account.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  make  it  a  sacrifice  for 
country.’*— “  Ah,  my  friend,  you  shall  not  be  alone,**  exclaimed  ChabotH 
with  a  look  of  entl.usiasm  :  “  1  am  determined  to  share  the  glory  witlH 
you.** — “As  you  please;  ore  is  enough ;  may  be  better.  But  thenH 
will  be  no  glory  from  the  deed,  for  no  one  must  ever  know  it.  Let  uH 
then  devise  the  means  of  execution.” — Chabot  undertook  to  provide  tlieofl 
and  a  few  days  after  informed  Grangencuve  that  he  had  found  fit  Insirt-H 
ments,  and  tliat  every  thing  was  prepared. — “  Well !  let  us  fix  the  ilny  H 
We  will  go  to  the  Committee  to-monow  evening;  I  will  leave  at  hal;|B 
after  ten;  we  must  go  through  some  unfrequented  street,  in  which  yOi|§ 
will  take  care  to  h.a?e  your  people  |x>sted.  But,  let  them  mind  what 
are  about.  It  is  their  business  to  shoot  us  pro^ierly,  and  not  make  us  cripg 
pics  for  life.** — The  hour  was  fixed,  and  every  thing  agreed  upon.  GraE-R 
grneuve  urnt  to  make  his  will,  and  arrange  some  domestic  concerns,  witk^ 
out  any  bustle,  and  was  punctual  to  the  appointment.  Chabot  did  Dot 
make  Lis  appearance  :  the  hour  elapsed,  and  he  did  not  come ;  wheno 
Grangencuve  concluded  he  had  given  up  his  design  of  participation ;  4 

supposing  that  the  project  held  good  as  to  himself,  he  set  off,  took  the  rot|  > 
•greed  on,  W'alked  with  measured  steps,  met  nobotly  on  his  way,  walkecK 
bock  again,  for  fear  of  any  mistake,  and  was  obliged  to  return  home  sah| 
nnd  sound,  much  displeased  at  having  made  all  his  preparation  in  vaiiL| 
Chabot  saved  himself  from  reproacli  by  some  paltry  excuse.*— Madaffitf 
Koland*t  Appeal  to  impartial  Posterity.  Part  first.  p 

Besides  this  direcl  opposition  in  the  statement  of  a  particulait 
mid  very  remarkable  fact — the  predominant  moral  quality  ofthif 
man  in  question  appears  strangely  did'ereht,  as  described  buij 
the  present  work,  and  by  Madame  llolaiul ;  and  though  we  aR|j 
by  no  means  bound,  and  indeed  recollect  very  good  reasonjO 
whv  we  ought  not,  to  attribute  (juite  so  much  judgement 
brilliance  to  the  delineations  of  that  extraordinary  woman,  w;H 
think  that  at  the  least  wc  arc  not  required  to  reject  them  lA 
iniiiscriminaiing  or  fallacious,  in  pure  deference  to  an  anonjA 
inous  partnership  of  Parisian  book-makers.  Wc  havcoccupieA 
much  more  paper  with  this  one  instance  than  any  importancfA 
in  the  matter  itself  claimed;  but  it  seemed  worth  while  uA 
notice  such  a  symptom  of  carelessness  and  assurance,  intbA 
modeof  trcatinir  memoirs  from  which  some  of  the  itiformatiofA 
in  the  work  profc*sses  to  be  drawn,  A 

It  is  90  seldom,  however,  there  is  any  kind  of  reference  tA 
any  auilK)rity  at  all,  that  a  sceptical  or  captious  reader  wiA 
holil  hiinsejt  quite  at  liberty  to  attribute,  if  he  pleases,  a  larstA 
portion  of  what  forms  the  colouring  of  characters  in  this  worlA 
to  malice  and  fiction,— unless  his  estimate  of  human  naturei^A 
general  is  such,  as  to  consti*ain  him  to  admit  every  bad  depf^^A 
tioii  against  individuals,  as  probable  because  it  is  bad.  A 
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Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  work,  if  it 
were  only  in  the  constant  attention  paid  to  dates,  which  arc 
produced  in  ^reat  and  laudable  multiplicity,  that  these  me¬ 
moirs  have  in  general  been  prepared  with  great  labour  and 
research;  and  it  should  seem  perhaps  due  in  fairness  to  the 
writers  to  conclude,  that,  while  they  were  exerting  so  much 
diligence  to  be  accurate  in  relating  facts  which  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  be  put  on  record  as  public  transactions,  they  could 
not  be  altogether  indifferent  about  the  truth  of  more  private 
circumstances,  and  unchronirled  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  in¬ 
dividual  characters.  Still  these  unknt)wn  biographers  were 
not  systeinaiically  attentive  to  accuracy,  if  it  be  true,  as  Jisserted 
in  the  introduction  to  this  English  edition,  that  the  omitted 
memoirs  of  foreigners  are  ‘  miserably  scanty  and  erroneous.* 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  person  who  asserts  this,  whether 
it  be  Sir.  Walsh  or  the  translator,  owes  his  ability  to  judge  to 
his  having  had  large  means  of  knowledge  concerning  the. 
history  and  character  of  the  persons  not  belonging  to  France; 
and  had  he  possessed  equal  means  of  being  acc^uainted  with 
the  many  Frcnelimeii  whose  actions  and  (jualities  are  here 
exhibited,  it  is  possible  enough  that  a  great  deal  of  erroneous 
representation  might  have  been  also  detected  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  a  foreigner  cat?,  of  course, 
be  but  little  qualified  to  decide. 

A  few  observations  of  this  kind  seemed  proper,  by  way  of 
caution  against  the  simplicity  of  taking  this  collection  of  me¬ 
moirs  as  any  thing  like  established  liistorical  authority.  All  it 
can  claim  to  be  accepted  for,  is  a  respectable  book  of  dates  of 
revolutionary  public  acts,  and  legislative  proceedings, — a  brief 
cmimcratioii  of  the  recorded  unquestioned  facts  in  the  lives  of 
the  noted  men  who  figured  iu  the  revolution,  or  have  figured 
since, — and  a  small  proportion,  selected,  we  cannot  know  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  rule,  of  the  vast  quantity  of  mixed  truth  and 
detraction  circulated  concerning  these  men,  in  Paris,  during 
and  since  the  revolution.  When  it  is  added,  that  the  per¬ 
formance  maintains,  for  a  French  book,  a  most  uncommonly 
plain  sober  liistorical  style,  it  should  be  recollected  that  this  is 
not  of  the  same  value  in  the  present  instancCf  as  if  it  had 
resulted  from  the  temperament  of  the  writers;  that  it  is  the 
moderation  of  policy  and  fear ;  tlut  it  is  an  artificial  coolness 
which  must  sometimes  repress  truth,  as  well  as  at  otliers  be¬ 
ware  of  exaggeration. 

After  all  this  is  taken  into  the  account,  it  it  still  but  justice 
lo  say,  that  the  work  has,  throughout,  very  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  au  honest,  consistent,  well-informed  endeavour  to 
display,  in  the  real  light  of  truth,  the  strangest  assemblage  of 
morialb  that  ever  wat  or  could  have  been  found  contemporvy 
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SMR'i'  llu*  ot  ihr  worUi.  Anil  wc  may  perhaps  jnsllv 

aiinhnie  in  a  s*  v*'rity  ot  b  t  linp,  rcsiiliin^  trnm  l!u*  loni^  and 
indienaiii  conteiii|)laTU)ti  of  a  worlil  of  iTini'  S,  that  \villin|j;iu'ss 
to  lt*i  all  charactors  ci  riie  forth  in  tlioir  liarkest  colours,  which 
npiKMT^  in  .ilninsi  oviry  part  of  ihowork, — i*\copt  where  it  in- 
ir.ulin  es  ihe  past  anil  present  pONsessors  of  French  royalty, 
\v!u)  a^e  ireaTcti  \vii!i  muikeil  favonr,  Lewis  tioin  kindness,  and 
Napoleon  iVnin  fear. 

Toe  l>()o'<  is  to  he  coiisidcreil  not  as  a  series  of  hiogra|)hical 
memoirs,  h.it  simply  as  a  dictionary  ;  many  of  the  names  not 
oi’ciipym^more  ilr.in  a  [lat^e. — not  more  than  twelve  orei'^liicen 
heinu;  alVoule  1  lo  t‘ven  such  persons  as  Mirabean  and  Uobes- 
p’crre — .i:u!  tlie  threat  Fmperor  himself  »iol  being  complimented 
wall  more  than  about  twenty.  It  will  tnerefore  prove  a  much 
le^s  .utractive  book  for  coutinaous  reading,  than  a  valnanie  one 
for  (H’l  .iMonal  rofeiv..ee.  \  few  of  the  longer  articles  donht- 
h'.s>  approacli  lo  somewhat  like  regular  memoirs,  and  several 
of  llu*  It  are  ex^reim  lv  iuieie>tiug.  Aiul  the  whole  book  taken 
together,  compn/e'^,  by  its  yery  nature,  more  lo  cxeite  audio 
Cf  nloun  1  I'ftleetion  than  any  other  modern  record  of  Immaii 
b.  ings.  it  is  more  comprehensive,  we  apprelienil,  in  point 
of  mimluT',  than  any  oilier  coll-  ciion  of  revoluiionarv  bio* 

We  had  iiitiMuIid  to  ir.mscrihc  two  or  three  ol  the  most 
remaikahlc  iharacters;  Imt  it  will  perhaps  sutlice.  to  extract 
part  <  lone,  only — that  of  Fotupiicr 'I'lin  ilie,  the  public  accuser, 
in  the  lime  i  f  Hobespierre. 

‘  T!ic  tribunal  of  Paris  comlcmnid  him  to  death  on  tlic  rith  of  May, 
1705,  lor  haxing  cau‘icd  the  d  struciion  of  an  innumerable  multitude  ot 
Frrr.ch  |x*  sons  ol  every  age  ami  sex,  under  pretence  ot  conspiracies;  for 
Invinj  caused  between  sixty  and  eighty  individuals  to  be  triid  in  four 
hours;  for  having  caused  cjit^,  whicli  were  ready  before  hand,  to  be  loaded 
with  victims  wbo.'^e  very  nanu*«  were  not  mentioned,  and  against  whom  no 
de|*osi:ions  vveie  made;  and  for  having  made  up  a  jury  of  his  own  adhc* 
rents.  M.  de  G.«maclie  was  brought  into  court,  but  the  olheer  declared 
he  was  not  the  prison  accused.  “  Never  mind,”  said  Fouquier,  “  brin|t 
him  ncveitlielcss.”  A  moment  after  the  real  Gamache  appeared,  and 
fvoili  were  at  once  condcmmxl  and  guillotined.  An  agent  ol  governraeot 
one  day  expressing  some  apprehensions  to  Fouquicr,  he  replied,  “  Patriot 
or  not,  it  Robespierre  chose  it  you  would  come  yoursell,  and  I  should 
make  you  go  up  my  little  steps ;  when  Robtspierre  has  pointed  out  aoy 
one  to  me,  ihtrc  is  no  help  lor  it.”  Sixty  or  eighty  unhappy  wretchci, 
who  h.id  never  seen  nor  known  each  other,  were  often  confounded  in  the 
same  accusation,  and  w  lien  Fouquicr  wished  to  dispatch  them  in  the  mass 
he  nil  rel)  s,iid  to  the  jurymen,  “  I  think,  citizens,  that  you  arc  convinced 
cl  till  guilt  of  die  accused.”  W  hen  tliis  remark  was  made,  tlic  juryrocii 
dccJ.ircd  their  consciences  sufficiently  enlightened,  and  condemned  ail  ihr 
accused  in  the  groii,  wiilioul  hearing  one  of  them.  He  was  accustomfd 
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to  frequent  a  cOiTee-house  in  il»f  palace  of  Justice,  vhere  the  judgci  and 
-rJ  icr)’mcn  of  his  tribunal  met.  There  they  reckoned  the  number  of 
I]«  Js  which  Iiad  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  decade  “  What  do  you 
thtrk  I  have  gained  to  day  for  the  republic?**  Some  of  the  guests  to  pay 
court  to  hirn,  would  answer,  “  So  many  millions;**  and  he  immediately 
addtth  “In  the  next  decade  I  shall  undiTS-  three  or  four  hundred, 
nu  aning  ouilheine.  A  considerable  number  of  victims  were  one  day  met 
in  th**ir  way  to  [from]  the  tribunal  by  Fouauier,  who  had  not  beer,  present 
at  th  ir  trial ;  lie  asked  the  jurymen  on  what  crime  tliey  had  been  pro¬ 
noun  ing  sentence.  “  d'hey  did  not  know  **  iltcy  wid,  “  but  he  might 
run  iher  the  condemned  persons,  and  enauire;*'  u|)on  which  they  all  began 
to  I  tugli,  saying.  “  It  it>  so  much  got  at  least.'*  Even  the  fate  of  Robk'S- 
jm  rn  coul  1  not  slacken  his  sanguinary  zeal.  On  the  27th  of  July,  179I-, 
heiondemncd  fo*ty-two  persons,  whom  he  caused  t>  be  executed;  and 
some  one  h  vinvg  represented  to  him  that  the  seizure  of  Robespierre  ought 
to  c.ius“  some  change,  he  answered,  “  Never  mind ;  justice  must  take  its 
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*  When  led  to  execution,  he  answered  the  populace,  who  greeted  him 
with  his«rs,  by  th  •  irost  s  nister  predictions,  and  w.is  executed  last.  Thus 
sprnks  Mercier  of  him:  “  Fouquier  Tinville,  formerly  an  attorney  at  the 
Chatehr,  exclusively  artful,  quick  in  attiibuting  guilt,  and  skilled  in  con- 
trovtrting  facts,  shewed  immoveable  presence  of  mind  on  his  triab  While 
standing  Ixfore  the  tribunal,  from  which  he  had  condemned  so  many 
vIctinM,  I  e  kept  constantly  writing;  but,  like  Argus,  all  eyes  and  cars,  he 
h  St  not,  w'hil  •  he  wrote,  one  single  word  uttered  by  the  president,  by  an 
aci  ujed  person,  by  a  judge,  by  a  vs  itni*ss,  or  by  a  public  accuser.  He 
atf ‘cted  to  sleeji  during  il;e  public  accuser’s  recapitulation,  as  if  to  feign 
tjanquillity,  while  he  had  hell  in  his  heart.  No  eye  but  must  involuntarily 
fall  his  stedfait  gaze  ;  when  he  prepared  to  speak  he  frowmed,  and 

his  orov  was  furrowed;  liis  voice  was  loud,  rough,  and  menacing:  he  car¬ 
ried  i'lkincity  to  the  utmost  in  his  denial,  and  shewed  equal  address  in 
a’trring  facts  and  rendering  them  independent  of  each  other,  and  es|x?cially 
in  ju  Mclou  ly  placing  his  alibis.  With  a  firm  voice  he  denied  his  signa¬ 
ture,  umi  trem!)led  not  before  the  accusing  witness.  When  led  to  execu¬ 
tion,  lii'  forehead,  hard  as  marble,  dcfietl  all  the  eyes  of  the  multitude;  he 
\v  b  even  seen  to  smile  and  utter  threatening  w'ords.  At  the  foot  of  the 
sc  itfold  l.c  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  feel  remorse,  and  trembled  as  he 
ascended  it.*’  *  11.  p.  79. 

It  is  iHincrchsary  to  sav  that  a  considerable  niiinhcr  of  clia. 
racters,  not  less  atrocious  than  this,  are  presented  to  view  in 
tins  coinpiehensivc  receptacle, — horrid  and  portentous  forms, 
a'i  if  the  most  grim  and  hideous  images  of  Moloch,  and  the 
Scaiuhnavian  and  Mexican  gods  that  ever  we»*c  smeared  with 
Irnnan  blood,  could  he  recovered  and  placed  in  order  within 
one  gloomy  ed  lice.  Anil  though  tht*y  art*  contrasted  by  some 
ch  racters  of  great  exceilcnceof  a  certain  kind,  it  is  most  me- 
laiu'liolv  to  think,  how  very  few  of  the  persons  who  have  ob 
tallied  ajecord  in  this  work,  had  probably  the  smallest  acquain- 
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SMicp  llii*  ot  ihr  worlti.  Atul  wr  ni.iy  perhaps  jnslly 

aiirihiiu*  ir*  a  s- of  r'  t  linjr,  resulting  trnii\  the  lo;.:;  and 
indignant  coiiteiti  ,.i  iiu)ii  of  a  \vt»rl<l  of  iTini  •'i,  that  williiv^ru'ss 
lo  loi  all  charaotors  ct  mio  forth  in  tlioii*  il.irkesl  colours,  which 
appear,  in  uliiK»si  fv.  rv  part  of  iho  work, — oxcopt  where  it  in. 
trixliices  ihe  past  ainl  present  possessors  ot  friMtch  royalty, 
wlui  a**e  treated  wiili  nuukeil  favonr,  Lewis  tioiii  kinciiu*ss,  and 
Napoleon  Ironi  tear. 

'I*oe  !>()  )'<  is  to  he  considered  not  as  a  series  of  bio"ra|)hica] 
ineipor.s,  h*tt  siinplv  as  a  dictionary  ;  many  of  the  names  not 
orciipvit’^more  ih  ui  a  pau:e — not  more  than  twelve  or  eiithteen 
heitig  alVw.de  i  to  even  such  ptnsons  as  Mirabean  and  Uohes- 
p'.e.  rV — .;:k!  the  re.it  Ktnperor  himself  not  beino  complimented 
w.ili  !n  )ri‘  ilian  aiumt  twentv.  It  will  inerefore  pio\e  a  much 
Ions  .utracti\c  book  for  crntin.ioiis  readin'r,  tlian  a  yalnahie  one 
for  >ei  .iMonal  refere..ee.  A  few  of  the  longer  articles  donht- 
h  approach  to  somewiiat  like  rej^nlar  memoirs,  and  several 
of  ilu*  It  are  ex^rem  Iv  inierc>tino.  And  the  wliule  book  taken 
together,  comprize--:,  by  ns  very  nalnre,  more  lo  exei.e  audio 
C'  nfonn  1  r«  tlection  than  nnv  otlier  modern  record  ot  hninan 


bcin;^s.  it  Is  more  comprehcnbiv*’,  we  appreliend,  in  point 
of  nmnhet'.,  than  any  other  coll-  ciion  of  revolutionary  bio- 
^i‘..phy . 

W'e  had  Inti'iulid  to  tr.inscrihe  two  or  throe  of  tlie  most 
rem.aikable  «  h.ir.u  ler*. ;  he.t  it  w  ill  p-nhaps  siitlice.  to  exliiicl 
part  <  li>ne  on) v— that  of  Kotupiitr 'I'nn  die,  the  pulilic  accuser, 
in  the  lime  (d  Ilube.^pierre. 


‘  'Flic  tribunal  of  P.iris  comlcmncd  him  to  death  on  tlic  fhh  of  May,  ■ 
ITOrs  for  tiaxinjif  cauH-d  tlie  d  strucilon  of  an  innumerable  multitude  ot 
I'rrr.ch  |x»'sons  ut  every  anil  sex.  undei  pretence  ol  consphacies ;  for ' 
li-ivinj  caused  between  sixiv  and  eighty  individuals  to  be  tiled  in  four  | 
houi>;  for  having  caused  cart-?,  which  were  ready  before  h.ind,  to  be  loaded  f 
with  \i.  tims  whu^^e  very  n.inu*«  were  not  mentioned,  and  against  whom  no  I 
de|>osi:ion'.  wiie  nude;  and  for  having  made  up  .i  jury  of  his  own  adhe*  | 
reins.  M.  de  G.tm.icl  e  w.is  brcugl  t  into  court,  but  the  olheer  declared  J 
he  was  not  the  pel  son  accused.  “  Never  mind,”  said  b'oucjuier,  “  bring  | 
him  ncveithelcss.”  A  moment  .after  the  real  Gamnchc  appeared,  and  | 
l>oih  were  r.t  oner  condcmntxl  and  guillotined.  An  agent  ot  governnirot  Kj 
one  day  expressing  some  apprehensions  lo  Fouquier,  he  replied,  “  Patriot  H 
or  not,  it  Robespierre  chose  it  you  would  come  yourself,  and  I  should  I 
make  you  go  up  my  little  steps ;  when  Robe spie ire  has  pointed  out  any  ■ 
one  to  me,  there  is  no  help  for  it.”  Sixty  or  eighty  unh.appy  wretches,  I 
who  had  pever  seen  nor  known  each  other,  were  often  confounded  in  thr  ■ 
wme  accus.ition,  and  when  Fouquier  w  ished  to  dispatch  them  in  the  mass  fl 
he  m.  tel)  s.*id  to  the  jurymen,  “  I  think,  citizens,  that  you  are  convinced  £ 
©f  till  guilt  of  die  accused.”  W  hen  this  remark  was  made,  the  juryn^H 
declared  their  consciences  sufficiently  enlightened,  and  condemned  all  thf  K 
accused  in  ilic  gro»«,  wiilioui  hearing  one  of  them.  He  was  accustomed  ^ 
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to  frequent  a  coffee-house  in  the  palace  of  Justice,  where  the  judges  and 
-rJ  jurymen  of  his  tribtnal  met.  There  they  reckoned  the  number  of 
111  ds  which  Iiad  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  dec.ide  “  What  do  you 
tlnrk  I  have  gained  to  d.iy  for  the  republic?’*  Some  of  the  guests  to  pay 
court  to  hirn,  would  answer,  “  So  many  millions;**  and  he  immediately 
added,  “In  the  next  decade  I  shall  undirs.  three  or  four  hundred, 
meaning  culModne.  A  considemble  number  of  victims  were  one  day  naet 
in  their  way  to  [from]  the  tribunal  by  Fouquier,  who  had  not  beer,  present 
at  til  ir  trial  ;  lie  asked  the  jurymen  on  what  crime  tJiey  had  been  pro- 
rounring  sentence.  “  1'hey  did  not  know,**  they  8.ud,  “  but  he  might 
run  iber  the  condemned  persons,  and  enquire;*’  u|>od  which  they  all  began 
to  1  lugli,  saying.  “  It  is  so  much  got  at  least/’  Even  the  fate  of  Ro£'8« 
pit  in  coul  1  not  slacken  his  sanguinary  zeal.  On  the  27th  of  July,  ITOI-, 
heioniiemned  foiiy-two  persons,  whom  he  caused  t)  be  executed;  and 
some  one  h  vin.;  represented  to  him  that  the  seizure  cf  Robespierre  ought 
to  c.nus  *  some  change,  he  answ'cred,  “  Never  mind ;  justice  must  take  its 
couife.  *  * 

*  When  led  to  execution,  he  answered  the  popu!.acc,  who  greeted  him 
with  hisses,  by  the  rrost  s  nister  predictions,  and  was  executed  last.  Thus 
speaks  Mercier  of  him:  “  Fouquier  Tinville,  formerly  an  attorney  at  the 
Ch.itele%  exclusively  artful,  quick  in  attiibuting  guilt,  and  skilled  in  con- 
trov.rting  facts,  shewed  immoveable  jrresence  of  mind  on  his  triab  While 
standing  Ivfore  the  tribunal,  from  which  he  had  condemned  so  many 
victmis,  I  e  kept  constantly  writing;  but,  like  Argus,  all  eyes  and  cars,  he 
h  St  not,  whil  •  he  wrote,  one  single  word  uttered  by  the  president,  by  an 
.aciuicil  person,  by  a  judge,  by  a  witness,  or  by  a  public  accuser.  He 
atf  *cted  to  .slee]'  during  the  public  .accuser’s  recapitulation,  as  if  to  feign 
tj.mquillity,  w  hi!c  he  had  hell  in  his  heart.  No  eye  but  must  involuntarily 
fdl  i'e«^»e  his  stedfast  gaze ;  when  he  prepared  to  speak  he  frowmed,  and 
his  o.'ow  was  furrowed;  his  voiec  was  loud,  rough,  and  menacing:  he  car¬ 
ried  i'lidncity  to  the  utmost  in  his  denial,  and  shcw'cd  equal  address  in 
a  trring  fuels  and  rendering  them  independent  of  each  other,  and  es|xtcially 
in  ju  M'.iously  pl.acing  his  alibis.  With  a  firm  voice  he  denied  his  signa¬ 
ture,  ur.d  trem!)led  not  before  the  accusing  witness.  When  led  to  execu¬ 
tion,  his  forehead,  hard  as  marble,  dcfid.!  all  the  eyes  of  the  multitude;  he 
w  t>  even  seen  to  smile  and  utter  threatening  w'ords.  At  tiic  foot  of  the 
scitfold  I.c  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  feel  remorse,  and  trembled  as  he 
ascended  it.”  ’  V'.  II.  p.  79. 

It  !s  iHiticrossary  to  say  that  a  cotisidcrahie  luiinhcr  of  clia- 
raeters,  not  less  atrocious  than  this,  are  presented  to  view  in 
tins  coinpiehcnsivc  receptacle, — horrid  and  portentous  forms, 
as  if  the  most  grim  and  hideous  images  of  Moloch,  and  the 
Scandinavian  and  Mexican  gods  that  ever  vve»*c  smeared  with 
h  iinan  blood,  could  he  recovered  and  placed  in  order  within 
oiu*  gloomy  ed dice.  Anil  though  tht*y  are  contrasted  by  some 
ch  racters  of  great  excellence  of  a  certain  kind,  it  is  most  me- 
laiu'holv  to  think,  how  very  few  of  the  pi-rsons  who  have  ob  < 
tamed  a  record  in  this  work,  had  probably  the  smallest  acquain- 
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lAHcc  that  groat  principle  which  is  the  basis  of  virtue,  and 
iiN  only  al)v)luic  security  in  scenes  of  arduous  trial, 

A  most  prominent  subject  ihroughout  these  memoirs,  and 
to  which  almost  every  second  page  unavoidably  reverts,  is 
the  dreadful  and  morud  coidVict  between  the  faction  dononii- 
naicd  tlie  Mountain,  the  Jacobins,  or  t!ie  Terrorists,  and  the 
party  of  the  Ciirondc.  There  never  was  an  hostility  more 
truly  internecine,  by  intention,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  ne* 
ccssity,  and  even  duty  on  the  other.  Tlie  progress  and  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  grand  contest  form  one  of  the  most  a/llic- 
tivc  views  in  all  histor}*.  Whatever  degree  of  visionary 
theory,  or  of  personal  ambition,  might  be  imputable  to  the 
Girondins,  among  the  chiefs  of  whom  we  liardly  need  to 
name  Brissot,  Roland,  Giiadct,  Gensonn^,  Lou  vet,  Lanjui. 
nais,  KiTsaint,  &c.  ^ic.  it  is  most  evident  that  tlicy  were  tlie 
only  hope  of  France,  after  the  monarchy  was  fallen.  Theirs 
was  the  fine  and  cultivated  talent,  the  sincere  love  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  solicitude  to  preserve  substantial  justice,  hu- 
iiiainty,  and  order,  amidst  the  tumultuous  breaking  loose  of 
a  great  and  tlepraved  people  from  an  inveterate  slavery,  to 
pass,  as  these  eln(|uent  philosophers  promised  themselves—* 
alas!  for  the  tnelaiicholv  delusion — into  the  state  of  a  well- 
ofdned  and  happy  republic.  However  hopeless  this  might 
have  been  foreseen  to  be,  by  less  enthusiastic  and  more  reli¬ 
gious  speculators  on  the  ipialities  of  natiotis  and  of  mankind, 
it  is  not  the  less  grievous  to  sec  these  men  baffled  in  all 
their  patriotic  sebemesand  etTorls;  insulted,  clamoured  against, 
and  menaced,  l)y  a  ferocious  rabble  that  usurped  and  disho¬ 
noured  ib«*  name  of  the  people;  losing  ground,  notwithstand* 
ing  their  faithful  co-operaliou  and  their  prodigious  combina¬ 
tion  of  elocpu  iice,  at  each  successive  contest  in  the  hall  of 
what  purporicil  to  be  the  national  legislature;  and  finally 
sinking  under  the  fury  and  the  axe  of  the  most  dreadful  league 
of  demoniacs  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon  in  one  place.  The 
mind  is  appalled  h\  attempting  to  think  what  they  even  ought 
to  have  done  in  a  situation  quite  unparalleled,  a  situation  in 
which,  unless  they  could  have  tlioiight  it  right  to  adopt  prompt 
and  summary  measures  for  the  personal  destruction  of  the 
drcMdful  murderers  with  whom  they  were  committed  in  a  con¬ 
flict  absolutely  inevitable,  their  own  fate  was  but  rendered 
the  more  certain  by  cwry  efl'ort  they  made  to  save  the  ua* 
tion. 

It  is  some  little  relict  to  a  tragedy  so  much  more  crowded 
with  the  novelties  and  the  monsters  of  evil  than  poetry  has 
ever  presumed  to  teign,  to  see  the  spirit  of  amity  and  com- 
|>act  which  prevailed  among  these  patriots  in  their  perilous 
and  unsuccessful  warfare,  as  contrasted  with  the  mutual  jea- 
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lousics  and  deadly  rancours  by  which  tlieir  antagonists  were 
tormented  amidst  their  triumphs,  and  stimulated  to  de- 
jrtroy  one  another,  in  successive  detachments  of  such  vic¬ 
tims  as  no  man  but  a  Christian  could  commiserate. 

If  the  deplorable  state  of  the  very  nature  of  man,  as  il¬ 
lustrated  so  awfully  by  events  and  characters  brought  forth 
in  this  gr.tnd  commotion,  be  a  matter  really  too  obvious  to 
need  a  single  remark,  it  is  perhaps  little  less  supertluous  to 
make  the  more  specific  remark,  that  bad  government,  com¬ 
bined  indeed  with  tlic  ignomnee  and  intolerance  attendant 
on  superstition,  was  the  great  immediate  cause  that  prepared 
and  produced  iliis  eruption  of  evil.  The  people  of  civilized 
nations  are  almost  as  unapt  to  insurrection  and  rebellion,  as 
ponderous  bodies  to  fly  olF  from  the  centre  of  attraction. 
They  do  not  detest  their  courts  and  their  nobility,  and  despise 
theii*  clergy,  till  the  oppressions  exercised  by  these  govern¬ 
ing  and  enriched  classes  is  h«comc  intolerable.  When  will 
the  other  old  governments  of  the  world  condescend  to  learii 
from  what  has  been  seen  in  France,  how  to  prevent  revo- 


Art.  XV.  Dissertation  on  the  Books  of  Ori^en  against  Celsux^  with  a 
View  to  illustrate  the  Argument,  and  point  out  the  Evidence  they  af¬ 
ford  to  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  Published  in  pursuance  of  the  Will 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Hulse,  as  having  gained  the  annual  Prize,  instituted  by 
him  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  Francis  Cunnii^ham,  of 
Queen’s  College.  8vo.  pp.  vi.  6(5.  Price  2s.  6d.  Cambridge,  Deighton. 
Rivingtons,  and  Hatchard*  1812. 

gUen  of  our  readers  as  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the 
proceedings  at  Cambridge,  may  need  to  be  informed,  that 
beddes  the  various  prizes  for  exalted  attainments  in  classics, 
mathematics,  &c.  proposed  to  under  graduates  in  the  different 
colleges  of  that  ceiebrated  university,  tlierc  arc  others  offered 
to  excite  competition  among  the  students  of  the  university 
generally.  Among  the  subjects  to  which  their  attention  is 
thus  powerfully  called,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that 
of  religion  by  no  means  neglected  :  for  besides  the  Norri- 
sian  prize  offered  ‘  to  the  author  of  the  best  prose  essay  on  a 
sacred  subject,’  founded,  we  believe,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Norrisian  Professorship  of  Divinity,  viz.  in  1768  ;  andtheSea- 
tonian  prize  poem*,  restricted  also  to  sacred  subjects,  and 
established  in  1750;  there  is  the  Hulsean  prize,  appointed 
“  for  the  advancement  of  learning  The  essay  must 


•  Among  the  series  of  Seatonian  Prize  Poems,  all  our  readers  of  uste 


MW  biety  will  remember  those  by  Smart,  Clyno,  Poncus,  Wraoghani 
and  Grant. 
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be  composed  in  the  Ln^^luli  language,  on  the  evidences  it 
general,  or  on  the  prophecies,  or  miracles  in  particular,  0( 
or  any  other  particular  argument,  vihetlier  the  same  he  direa 
or  collateral  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  order  to  evince 
its  truth  and  excellence/*  The  prize  must  be  allotted  to  soote 
meinherof  the  university,  nnt/cr  the  degree  of  M  A.  :  it  there, 
tore  furnishes  a  fine  trial  of  skill  for  the  under  graduates  and 
bachelors  ;  and  besides  this,  may  be  extremely  usi  fnl  to  lUe 
))nblic  at  large,  (since  the  success! ul  eandidaie  is  reipiired  to 
publish  his  dissertrtion)  if  the  subjects  are  judiciously  ciioseo. 

On  tlie  occasion  uhich  has  given  so  favonrahle  an  opportu. 
nity  for  the  dcvelopement  of  Mr.  Cunningham’s  po\vcr>,  iLc 
topic  has  been  most  happily  selected.  Origen  was  one  of  the 
most  deserv'edly  celebrated  of  the  Christian  Fatliers.  lie  was 
learned,  ingenious,  and  indefatigahly  industrious,  his  whole 
life  being  sptMit  in  examining,  teaching,  and  explaining  the 
Sriii)tim*s  ;  in  order  to  accomplish  which  the  more  eiVe«  tual* 
jy,  he  attended  sedulously  to  the  philosophy  and  polite  hie- 
raturc  of  his  lime.  Ills  lltaapUs  alone,  even  from  v\hat  we  know 
by  the  fragments  collet  led  1)^  kather  Mointancou,  would  be 
enough  to  estahlisli  his  fame.  'I  he  work  was  ilui>  natiu  d  fp'm 
its  containing  .M.r  columns  ;  in  the  first  of  winch  was  lUv  He¬ 
brew  text  of  the  Bible;  in  the  second,  the  same  text  in  Greek 
characters  ;  in  the  tliird,  the  Greek  version  of  the  >epiua- 
giiit ;  in  the  fourth,  that  of  Acpiila;  in  the  fifth,  that  ot  Sym- 
niaciius  ;  and  in  the  sixth,  1  hcodtisiaif s  Greik  version.  This 
admiiahle  work  gave  the  first  hinl  towards  our  Polyglot 
hibles,  and  ought,  doubtless,  to  have  been  speeified  with  ln;!h 
eominemlalion  by  Dr.  Marsh,  in  Ifis  elaborate  eiiutueraliou 
of  translations  and  versions,  made  fur  the  laudable  purpvise 
of  dej  ri‘ciaiin‘j[  the  Bibre  Society.  Had  the  learned  I’roles. 
sor  thought  of  the  Jlt.rapU'Sy  he  might  indeed  have  attacked 
that  Society  with  an  air  of  triumph;  and  a  reference  to  this 
ancitiu  work,  would  have  bicii  just  as  much  to  his  purpose 
as  more  than  half  the  instances  he  ha^  a(hluct.d. 

But  we  beg  onr  readers  pardon  for  indLing  our  bow  to  ike 
Professor,  tn  passuutySind  proceed  to  Origen’s  most  noted  per¬ 
formance,  his  treatise  against  Celsus.  'I  heologians  in  gene¬ 
ral  acknowledge  it  to  he  the  most  able  and  complete  defence 
of  the  (diristian  religion,  w’hich  has  de>cended  to  us  frmn  the 
ancients.  Yet  it  hits  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  any  modern  language*,  except  into  the  French  by 
Kliiis  pKjuhereau,  a  Protestant  divine.  Besi  ics  tliis,  it  is 
written  in  a  very  desultory  manner:  for  CeUns  wrote  without 
mcltiod  or  conneclum,  and  Origen  replied  to  ids  argnmenis 
and  mis-stalometits  in  the  order  of  their  nccurreiu  e  ;  and 
not,  indeed,  independent  of  that  circumstance,  a  very  me- 
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thudical  writer ;  havinij  so  iiuich  on  his  hands,  that  he  often 
dictated  to  seven  or  eight  |>ersdns  at  a  liinc,  when,  of  course, 
the  simultaneous  operations  of  the  mind  could  not  he  carrieil 
on  with  the  closest  connection  |vmible.  On  these  accounts, 
it  has  long  been  wished  that  some  gentleman  with  the  requi¬ 
site  acquircinonts,  and  correct  theological  notions,  would  uii* 
ilertake  the  task  of  abridging  and  methodizing  this  work  of 
OrigiMi,  so  as  to  present  ns,  in  small  compass,  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  observations  of  ilie  artful  adversary  to  the  gospel,  and 
their  refutation  \^y  its  celebrated  apologist. 

What  has  been  left  so  long  iiiuloiic,  is  now  70ril  done. 
Mr.  Cunningham  has  singled  out  the  main  topics  discussed 
by  each  of  these  writers,  dividing  his  essay  into  six  chapters, 
appropriated  to  the  history  and  writings  of  the  Jews,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  history  of  Christ,  miracles,  the  character  of  the 
early  Christians,  the  doctrines  of  the  early  (Christians,  and 
asuaiinary  of  evidences  llowing  from  the  whole.  As  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  extremely  interesting,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  justifi¬ 
able,  in  quoting  from  the  tract  bi'fore  us  rather  more  largely 
than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  from  publications  ot  die 
same  magnitude. 

Ill  the  chapter  on  tlie  history  and  waitings  of  the  Jews,  the 
inferences  collected  from  the  concessions  of  Celsus,  and  the 
arguiiieiits  of  Origen,  are  us  follow  ; 

‘  First,  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are  of  older  date,  than  the  birth  of 
Christ.  For  if  these  writir^gs  had  bt‘cn  compiled  since  that  time,  some 
nimours  of  such  an  event  must  have  rcjcaed  Celsus  ;  and  this  fact  which 
would  have  ruined  all  the  pretensions  of  Jewish  antiquity,  would  nave 
been  urged  by  the  hcathi  us  as  a  primary  objection  to  th«  ir  claims.  The 
Jews  tiiemselves  moreover  could  not  have  been  deceived,  it  this  had 
been  a  cunningly  devised  fable;  for  they  were  a  widely  extended  p ‘Ople, 
and  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  it  would  have  been  impo  stbic  to  make 
tliem  the  dupes  of  such  an  imposture.  Secondly,  it  may  be  inrcired  from 
tile  admission  of  Celsus,  that  the  prophecies  were  found  In  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  in  his  time  ;  and  since  then  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  them 
by  the  Jews.  But  if  so,  this  is  the  strongest  presumption,  that  the 
Jews  had  never  altered  them  efnre.  For,  if,  hen  by  the  fulfilment  of 
the  jirophecies,  in  the  |X'rson  of  Christ,  they  were  most  tempted  to  erase 
predictions,  so  hostile  to  their  own  creed,  they  made  no  change,  much 
less  would  they  do  it  when  the  temptation  was  oiminlslicd.  1  hirdly,  if 
little  is  to  be  collected  from  the  writin^t^s  of  Celsus,  io  favour  of  those 
prophecies  which  he  has  attaCKed,  something  may  be  inferred  in  favour 
of  those  which  he  has  failed  to  attack.  I’heir  existence  is  admitted* 
and  his  sniiit  of  hostility  is  such,  that  we  must  attribute  liis  silence,  not 
CO  his  forbearance,  but  to  his  disiogenuousness  Fourthly,  the  admis- 
tton  Uiat  some  important  character  was  expected,  not  only  by  the  Jews, 
but  by  Uic  heathens,  at  the  era  of  Christ  s  advent,  is  very  important  to 
‘religion.  Where  could  the  cxpeculion  originate,  except  in  the  Jew  ish 
^ptures  ^  The  sages,  poets,  and  iustorians  of  antiquity,  appear  to  have 
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drank  at  thU  sacred  source.  The  Arabiins  came  from  a  far  couatry  ti 
gnrt  it ;  Htrod  destroyed  the  Jewish  geneal^es  that  the  family  of 
iJarid  might  not  be  knowoy  undertook  the  building  of  the  tcniple»  a  vmHi 
it  wii  thought  the  Messias  was  to  perfoniiy  and  murdered  his  own  sonii 
fear  that  the  promised  King  should  dethrone  him.  Virgil*  building 
upon  the  popular  persuasion*  applied  it  on  two  occasions  to  Augustus, 


This  expectation  is  also  mentioned  by  Cicero*  Sallust*  Suetonius*  aod 
Tacitus.  If  the  origin  of  this  expectation  was  with  the  Jews,  where  else 
can  we  look  for  the  accomplishment.  Who  has  fulfilled  their  wi(k» 
spread  expectations  ?  Where  is  this  hope  of  all  mations  to  be  sought*  if 
not  in  the  person  of  Christ?*  pp.  9— 11.  % 

From  the  second  cliapter*  the  reader  will  learn  that  the 
quotations  of  Celsus  from  the  New  Testament  books  are  so 
numerous  and  extensive*  ‘that  from  them  a  great  part  of 
the  history  of  Christ*  a  statement  of  his  doctrines,  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  that  of  his  disciples*  may  be  gathered.*  And  u 
to  Origen*  he  quotes — 

*  from  twenty-nine  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  all  but  three  b 
the  New,  and  from  fife  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  His  quotations  agree 
very  accurately  with  our  text,  and  many  passages,  which  since  have  beet 
disputed,  are  held  by  him  as  authentic.  He  dlows  no  objection  to  lb 
•gainst  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture  ;  he  indeed  admits  some  dif¬ 
ferences  to  have  existed,  as  to  tlic  interpretation  of  passages,  but  advem 
to  none  respecting  their  authority.*  p.  16. 

Our  author  might  have  enlarged  a  little  upon  this  part, 
either  liere*  or  in  his  chapter  on  the  doctrines  and  opinions 
held  by  the  early  Christians ;  for  Origen  is  extremely  ex¬ 
plicit  and  decisive  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
affirms,  that  ‘  the  Scriptures  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  there  is  not  one  tittle  in  them  but  what  expresses  a  dtviru 
wisdom  ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law*  or  the  prophets, 
or  the  gospels,  or  the  epistles*  which  did  not  proceed  from 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit;  that  wc  ought  with  all  the  faithful 
to  say  that  the  Scriptures  arc  dkinely  inspired  ;  that  tbc 
gospels  were  admitted  as  divine  in  all  the  churches  of  God; 
tliac  the  Scriptures  are  no  other  than  the  organs  of  God; 
that  if  a  man  would  not  confess  himself  to  be  an  injidelj  be 
must  admit  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.^ 

The  chapter  on  miracles  we  think  rather  too  short*  consi. 
dcring  the  extreme  importance  of  that  topic  of  discussion.  It 
contains,  however,  some  valuable  observations ;  of  which  wi 
have  only  room  for  the  following. 

*  It  may  be  asked,  whether  modern  infidels  who  have  ventured  to  cos* 
tradkt  the  miracles  of  Christ,  a  weapon  Celsus  was  afraid  to  take  up*  ksa 
estimated  the  rashness  of  their  enterprize.  Are  they  competent  to  deof 
what  a  soectator  no  less  malevolent  than  themselves  was  compelled  to 
admit.  lias  the  lapac  of  eighteen  huadred  years  enabled  them  to  aKfiui 
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a  fact  of  daily  occurrence  with  more  accuracy  than  a  by*staiider?  Are 
object!  best  teen  at  the  greatest  distance  p.  *27. 

Again, 

*  The  evidence  then  furnished  by  this  work,  on  the  subject  of  miracles, 
is  considerable.  Ccisus  admits  their  existence  ;  Ori^n  appeals  to  them, 
as  what  he,  and  many  others  had  seen.  There  it  indeed  incontrovertible 
evidence  for  their  existence,  till  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire  in¬ 
fested  Christianity  with  temporal  power,  and  raised  her  to  universal  do¬ 
minion.  With  the  necessity,  the  possession  of  the  miraculous  powers 
ceased.  From  this  period  the  gospel  was  left  to  the  ordinary  grace  of 
God,  to  iu  own  resources,  and  to  the  human  powers  of  its  followers* 
When  a  body  of  illiterate  fishermen  were  commissioned  to  publish  it  to 
all  nations,  then  God  supplied  the  powers  by  which  all  men  **  heard 
them  speak  in  their  own  language.”  Now  that  learning  and  wealth  toe 
the  handmaids  of  religion,  they  are  left  in  a  great  measure  to  d6  the 
work  of  miracles.  An  our  faculties  shoald  be  therefore  bent  to  this 
sacred  cause,  and  all  our  spoils  be  offered  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Nor 
is  the  evidence  furnished  even  now  to  Christianity  through  the  channels 
of  miracles  by  any  means  small.  Although  miracles  of  one  class  have 
ceased,  men  may  see  in  the  true  Christian,  the  greatest  of  all  miracles ; 
a  man  by  nature,  cold,  corrupt,  indolent,  selfish,  transformed  under  the 
creative  hand  of  the  gospel,  into  the  bold,  generous,  active,  disinterested, 
enterprizing,  apostle  of  truth.’  pp.  30 — 32. 

The  chapter  on  the  doctrines  of  the  early  Christians,  fur¬ 
nishes  sufficient  evidence  of  the  most  prevailing  sentiments 
in  the  Churcli  during  the  first  two  centuries.  Thus,  with 
respect  to  the  divinity  of  Christ — 

‘  The  assertions  of  Origen  are  unequivocal,  and  decisive.  Three 
distinct  propositions  form  a  prominent  part  in  his  writings.  First, 
that  Christ  was  (iyiinTof)  uncreated.  Secondly,  that  the  Maker  of  the 
world  is  to  be  worshipped.  Thirdly,  that  Christ  is  the  Maker  of  the 
world.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  passage  where 
Jesus  Christ  is  expressly  called  the  ••  uncreated  Son  of  God.”  He  pre¬ 
serves  a  precise  distinction  between  creatures,  (^/yuovpyti/i*aT«)  and  their 
Creator ;  and  he  brings  them  together  into  comparison  as  to  the  respect 
that  it  due  to  them.  In  the  next  place  he  says  that  we  ought  to  worship 
no  creatures  (^»»/btiotpy»jjuc»Ta),  but  the  Creator ;  that  we  can  only  lift  up 
our  eyes  to  the  Creator  of  all  the  magnificence  of  Nature,  to  see  whom 
we  ought  to  admire,  serve,  and  adore.  Then  he  proclaims  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Creator  of  the  universe ;  that  God  working  with  him  said  at  the 
creation,  let  there  be  light,  let  iu  make  man.”  But  Origen  it  yet 
more  distinct  in  the  statement  of  his  opinions.  He  says  that  the  Father 
is  indeed  eminently  God  ;  but  that  the  worship  of  the  Son  is  not  an  in¬ 
ferior  but  a  divine  worship ;  he  applies  the  same  expression  to  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Magi,  that  he  does  to  the  worship  of  God ; 
Ite  speaks  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  being  jointly  ‘worihipp^  aa  one 
God ;  be  admit!  the  worship  of  the  Son  in  hit  distinct  individual  cha¬ 
racter  ;  he  attributes  to  him  immutability,  omnipresence,  and  other  quali- 
ucs  which  are  characteristic  only  of  the  Most  High.’  pp«40,  41* 
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It  ap])ears  further,  that  tlie  persouality  of  the  Holy  Ghoa 
is  distinctly  admitted  hy  Ori^en  ;  that  he  makes  frequent 
ferenccs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  ;  and  that  buU 
CehtiHaiid  himself  make  distinct  recof^mtion  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  as  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the 
early  Christians,  (  elsns,  it  is  true,  represents  tiie  doctrine 
much  as  an  uncandid  opponent  would  now  represent  it ;  but 
be  tills  as  it  may.  Ins  reference  to  it  proves  its  prevalence  io 
those  early  ages;  anti  of  course  serves  to  mark  the  lolly  of 
those  uho  sneer  at  the  iletcMulers  of  this  doctrine  in  present 
times  as  “  new  Puritans/*  who  turn  the  world  upside  down, 
by  the  introduction  of  novel  and  erroneous  seiuiments. 

On  the  doctrine  of  future  punisliments,  the  language  of 
Orig  cn  is  confessedly  obsenic.  I 

•  It  if  rcmnrkabic  that  wo  leain  from  Colsutt  wh.it  Origen  as  to  thii 
point  might  not  hjve  mught  us  ;  that  the  eternity  of  punishments  wai 
the  common  faith  of  the  Christian  church.  His  words  are,  **  Thw 
(the  Christians)  jxTsuado  themselves  that  the  good,  after  mis  Hie,  shall 
be  happy,  the  wicked  shall  l>c  plunged  into  everlasting  wrctchedneM: 
from  which  opinion,  neither  let  them,  nor  any  other  mortal  depait’*’ 
p.  46. 

Hut  it  is  time  to  terminate  onr  extracts.  We  admire  this 
little  work  exceedingly,  both  in  its  object,  its  tendency,  and 
its  execution.  'Po  those  especially  who  have  not  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  coiisuhing  the  original  work  of  Origen,  it  will  be 
very  interesting  and  nsefni.  It  serves  to  shew  that  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Chiisiiaiiily  and  their  arts,  have  been  the  same  in 
the  earliest  as  in  the  latest  ages  ;  and  that  the  defences  of 
Christians  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  triumphant  and  satis¬ 
factory.  And  it  will  enable'  all  to  infer,  that  it  is  not  because 
Christianity  is  repugnant  to  reason,  but  because  it  reipiires 
a  departure  from  vice  and  folly,  a  surrender  of  the  iicart  to 
God,  who  alone  can  “  keep  it,”  and  a  complete  renovation 
of  cliaracter,  that  thonglitless  men  have  been  found  in  all 
ages  to  oppose  and  misrepresent  it,  uiui  calumniate  its  dis¬ 
ciples. 

Aft.  XVI.  Voya^rs  andTravrh\r\  the  Years  1809>  1810,  and  1811» 
containing  statistical,  commercial,  and  miscellaneous  Observations  on 
Gibralur,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Serigo,  and  Turkey.  By  John  Galt 
4to.  pp.  435.  Cadcll  and  Davies.  1812. 

ynis  volume,  it  appears,  is  the  first  of  a  series,  in  which 
Mr.  (tall  Inis  it  in  contemplation  to  ‘  give  such  «n  account 
of  the  countries  eminccled  with  the  Mediterranean,  as  will 
tend  to  familiarise  them  to  the  British  public.’  I'he  plan  on 
which  it  is  put  together  is  extremely  simple — and  capable  of 
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actci^  upon  to*  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Without 
|iavin<^  recourse  to  any  intermediate  process,  the  author  is 
apparently  quite  satistii‘d  with  transcribing  his  day-book  for 
the  printer  with  unimpeachable  fidelity.  He  has  been  at  no 
pains  to  give  a  plausible  coherence  to  his  paragraphs,  or  to 
make  his  narration  of  so  continuous  a  cast,  as  to  create  and 
perpetuate  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  his  fate  and  fortunes. 
It  is  to  us  a  mutter  of  considcralile  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
Mr.  G.ilt  has  not  delegated  the  task  of  head-piecing  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  divisions  of  his  work,  to  an  inferior  performer,  who, 
however  expert  he  may  have  been  in  the  knack  of  eliciting 
ingenious  titles,  must  be  allowed  to  have  much  to  acquire, 
before  he  can  be  considered  a  proficient' in  the  no  less  import¬ 
ant  mystery  of  tucking  them  advantageously  together.  A 
glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  elucidate  this  very  com¬ 
pletely;  where,  not  to  multiply  examples  unnecessarily,  the 
reader  will  find  such  natuml  and  unconstrained  juxtapositions 
as — iron  heds  and  jesuits — booksellers  and  quail  shooting— the 
author  gives  a  sigh,  a  hen  put  to  death — dancing  dervishes, 
ami  the  death  of  Socrates,  &c.  &c.  From  this  slight  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Galt’s  method  of  preparing  for  the  press,  there  will 
he  no  (lifficully  in  admitting  his  competency  to  the  rapid  pro¬ 
duction  of  as  many  volumes  as  the  public  are  disposed  to  pa¬ 
tronize. 

It  is  requisite,  however,  to  examine  a  little  more  minutely 
into  Mr.  (hilt’s  licence  for  this  consumption  of  print  and  parK*r 
— to  inquire  into  his  travelling  qualifications,  and  see  whether 
he  poss(*sses  so  extraordinary  a  facility  of  delineation,  as  may 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  that  patient  finishing  which  has,  by 
most  of  his  class,  been  held  indispensable  to  arrive  at  excel¬ 
lence.  As  the  plain  truth  must  sooner  or  later  be  divulged,  we 
think  it  best  to  state,  with  all  possible  frankness,  in  the  out¬ 
set,  that  if  Mr.  Galt  really  has  any  gifts  of  the  nature  al¬ 
luded  to,  we  arc  totally  unable  to  perceive  them.  For  one 
thing,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  carried  out  with  him  a  suf¬ 
ficient  portion  of  general  knowledge  to  stump  his  hasty  obser¬ 
vations  with  any  permanent  value.  Accordingly,  in  place. of 
those  polished  pebbles^  which  a  well  informed  mind  has  always  in 
store  lor  the  proper  occasion,  the  land  and  sea  faring  gentleman 
before  us,  is  perpetually  obtruding  the  most  strange  and  ha¬ 
zardous  speculations,  and  artemptirig  the  depths  of  a  subject 
before  he  is  even  tolerably  acijuaintcd  with  the  surface.  His 
pluujes  into  classical  literatim;  are  adventurous  beyond  pre- 
ceilenti  ^tnd  his  profound  familiarity  with  the  fine  arts  cannot 
be  better  evinced,  than  by  copying  the  following  most  inge¬ 
nious  and  important  disquisition. 
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ng  akmg  ooc  of  the  iti'eeu»  a  house  was  pointed  out  to  me  4 


banog  been  lohabiti^  by  Rosa  the  painter.  What  Koaa»  or  any  thi^ 
luorc  about  him  my  conductor  could  not  tell.  Whether  this  was  Sali^ 
tor,  whose  paintings  so  frequently  renunded  me  of  the  scenery  of  Sicilj^ 
I  cannot  tktrtfort  presume  to  say.  Salvjitor  Rosa  I  always  undertUti 
studied  in  Calabria  ;  but  I  hare  ncTcr  yet  met  with  any  circumstantial 
count  of  his  life.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  here:  Icr 
in  his  youth  he  was  a  rambling  Jethw^  and,*  it  h  saia^  was  actually  a  nma 
her  of  a  gang  of  banditti !  I* 

I'his  U  outi  instance,  out  of  many,  in  uhich  our  author 
has  thought  proper  to  publisli  to  the  world  his  doubts  and  coo- 
jectures,  when,  at  a  very  little  additional  trouble,  he  might  hate 
couverted  them  into  certainty,  and  saved  himself  tlie  igno* 
miny  of  being  laughed  at.  Add  to  this,  that  a  traveller  is  the 
last  person  by  whom  this  propensity  cau  be  safely  indulged, 11 
it  is  aliiioat  necessarily  fatal  to  that  vigilance  of  pbscrvatioo, 
and  carefulness  of  inquiry,  without  which  his  observations  aoi 
inquiries  can  be  of  very  little  use  either  to  himself  or  otben 

Another  observation  we  have  to  make  on  Mr.  Galt's 
formance,  is,  the  indefatigable  earnestness  he  displays  in  had 
iug  occasions  of  being  witty,  witliout  being  aw'are  that  his 
humour,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is  very  distantly  allied  to  the 
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the  prfcedmjJ,  is  also  frequently  conspicuous  in  the  diction—-^ 
tf  when  the  author  fe  Js  ‘  somehow’  dissirisfi»*fl  with  the  •  as« 
peel  able  graiuleuf  of  Ktna,’  p,  92 ;  deplores  *  the  ruination 
sud  S(]ualor  that  characterize  the  effects  of  Ottoiii  m'  rule/  p. 
201 ;  derides  ‘  the  taste  of  certain  *  blessed  brothers  for  bottled 
fuousters'  p*  103  ;  informs  us  that  *  licences  to  export  arc  pro^ 
bably  iiiturestcdly  ((ranted/  p.  14  ;  describes  the  origin  of  *  a 
tcrptical  and  derelict  hnl)it/  p.  56  ;  sym|Mithiscs  whh.  Uhe 
meianclioiy  manes  of  tlm  fatal  held  of  Pharsalia,’  p.  214  |  and 
becomes  the  biogra|)her  of  that  *  accomplished  and  benes'o* 
Ictit  monster’ — Chimn  the  centaur. 

We  h  ive  been  the  more  induced  to  go  into  this  spectfica* 
tion  of  faults,  because  in  a  great  variety  of  instances  we  are 
persuadi'd  they  result  from  the  very  hastv  and  objectionable 
mode  of  bringing  out  the  volume.  For  whatever  our  readers 
may  by  this  time  be  disposed  to  imagine,  it  realty  does  contain 
a  good  deal  of  useful  informal  ion,  and  many  amusing  amx** 
dotes  and  lively  sketches.  Had  Mr.  Galt,  indeed, ‘followed  the 
dictates  of  his  tuaturer  judgment,  we  have  no  doubt  be  could 
have  pn>duced  a  volume,  wiiich,  instead  of  serving  to  iout)|i[e 
over  for  a  day,  might  l>e  profitably  consulted  acveml  yeara 
hence.  In  the  sequel  of  .this  article,  we  shall  do  little  more  than 
verify  some  of  the  preceding  strictures,  and  select  from  it  such 
passages  as  may  be  likely  to  prove  most  useful  or  interesting 
to  our  readers. 

After  a  slight  description  of  Gibraltar,  Mr.  Galt  conducts  us 
to  Sardinia.  Tlie  capital  of  this  island  he  re.presenti  us  bear¬ 
ing  in  every  part  of  it  traces  of  ruin  and  decay,  and  the  iiuiss 
of  die  Islanders  as  liaving  receded  *  a  certain  way  back  into 
barbarism.’  *  They  wear,  indeed,  linen  sliirts  fustejied  at  the 
collar  by  a  pair  of  silver  hutrons  like  hawks’  bells  ;  but  tiieir 
upper  dress  of  shaggy  goat- skins  is  in  the  pure  savage  style.* 

*  The  country,’  he  cootiouet,  ‘  is  dividt'd  into  prefectures.  The  prefect 
U  a  Uwyer,  and  is  assisted  by  a  military  commandant,  w  ho  furni8h(.‘i  tlir 
force  required  to  carry  his  w.ints  into  effect.  This  regulation  has  been 
luade  in  the  course  of  the  present  reign,  and  niny  be  regarded  as  CD  im¬ 
portant  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  public  and  regal  authority  over 
the  baronial  privileges.  Jn  the  provinces  justice  is  distributed  by  the  pre¬ 
lects,  whose  functions  seem  to  currcsirond  in  many  respects  wiili  those  of 
the  Scottish  slK'riffs.  When  any  particular  case  occurs  in  whicli  the  king 
considers  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  judge  of  tiie  supreme  court  in  the  capi* 
t^,  on  purpose  to  iiy  the  c.iuse  on  the  spot,  wherever  this  cxtraoi dinary  jus- 
^ciary  parses,  »he  provincial  courts  of  justice  are  sdent,  and  siij>erscdea  by 
hi*  presence.  .There  are  no  peiiodical  circuits  of  the  justices.*  ‘The 
judge*  receive  a  small  stipend  bora  the  king,  upon  which  tlicy  camiot  sub* 
lilt.  'I  hey  ire  allowed  aiio  a  Certain  sum  for  each  award  that  they  dch* 
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ter,  uhich  hat  th^  effect  of  maklntj  them  p^erdy  of  juriidicilon,  andiii 
ternted  in  promoting  revisions.  1  he  administration  of  Justice  is  in  co^ 
sequence  precarious,  and  gift*  to  the  jud.cf  s  are  of  poweifu!  advocacy.  i| 
a  country  where  the  government  has  so  little  pourr  in  the  detail  of  rulin'^ 
and  where  the  rectitude  of  the  laws  is  so  enfeebled  by  the  chicane  of  tie 
courts,  it  is  natural  that  the  people  should  often  surrender  themselves  to 
their  bad  passions.  The  Sards  possefis,  to  an  eminent  <fegive,  the  venerii 
hie  savage  virtue  of  hospitality.  They  are  courageous,  and  think  and  act 
with  a  bold  and  military  arrogance ;  but  the  impunity  with  which  thev 
may  offend,  fosters  their  natural  asperity.  'I  hey  are  jealous  of  the  Piei 
nvintesc;  and  on  this  account  the  king  has  not  encouraged  emigraton 
from  his  late  continental  dominions  to  settle  in  Sardinia.  In  their  politk^l 
resolutions  they  have  sometimes  acted  with  an  admirable  concert  and  spirit. 
Koi  many  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  royal  family  they  had  some  ream 
to  be  discontented  with  the  conduct  of  the  viceroy  and  his  minister!; 
and,  inconsequence,  with  one  accord,  they  .seized,  at  the  same  time,  both  I 
on  him  and  on  all  the  Piedmontese  ('fficers,  and  sent  them  home  witho« 
tuihulcnce  or  the  shedding  of  any  blood.'  pp.  9 — 1 1 . 

*  The  revenue  of  the  king  is  not  at  this  time  (IJ'll)  more  than  eighty 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  Mill  the  pn]>er  money  ol  the  government  doei 
not  bear  a  discount  of  more  than  six  |K'r  cent.;  so  that  it  may  be  regardfd 
as  not  inferior  to  anv  in  Kurope.  It  is  only  in  the  dealings  of  merchasti 
that  the  discount  is  allowed  :  r.nd  it  is  a  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  half 
tl»c  amount  of  any  debt.  U'hc  duty  on  impoitations  by  foreigners  ioto 
Sardinia  is  per  cent,  on  the  tarif  estimates. 

*  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  about  500,000  souli. 

fhe  peas.intry  are  tlie  va.ssals  of  their  respective  chieftains;  and  the  citi* 
lens  are  commcnlv  employed  in  tlte  lit’ le  internal  commerce  which  th< 
country  affords.  Tiie  nobility  arc  numerous  .ind  ignorant;  and  the  samr 
terms  may  be  .'ipplied  to  the  eccleRtastical  locusts;  j 

*  'I'he  CNportuble  commodities  of  this  island,  owing  to  the  condition  of 

the  inhabitants,  still  consists  of  very  primitive  articles ;  but  which,  notwltk* 
•^'tnding  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  are  not  oa- 
nirrous.  Wheat,  in  considerable  quantities,  is  exported  from  Cagliarif 
the  (Julph  of  Palmas,  Orestano,  Algherl,  and  Porto  Tone,  the  harboif 
of  S.isian.  There  is  one  kind  of  white  wine,  of  a  very  superior  flavour, 
made  near  Cagliari;  and  the  red  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  as  well « 
tliat  of  the  district  of  Oliastro,  is  of  a  strong  good  l)ody,  improves  bf 
tiarsportallon,  r.nd,  with  age,  would  beceme  esteemed  in  England.  Chcf« 
foims  an  impoitsnt  article  in  the  little  tiaflic  of  Sai*dima.  Wool  is  alio 
collected  for  cX|>ortation.  Parilli,  of  a  kind  inferior  to  the  Spanish,  il 
aNo  exported  ;  and  the  s.d!  works  near  the  c:ipiral  furnish  a  few  cargoei. 
^'he  tunr.v  fishing  is  one  of  the  chief  object*  of  the  care  of  the  govero* 
ricnt,  ;ind  is  in  a  rrsj>cctr.ble  degree  of  prosiKrity.  Croat  and  sheep  skioi 
may  be  obtained  in  quantities;  and  cow  and  staghorns  may  be  numbered 
nmong  the  returns  tlwt  a  nwrehant  might  bring  from  this  island.  In  the 
inferior  there  mt  extensive  forests  of  oak  and  other  limber  belonging  to 
the  king,  but  the  otik  for  the  most  j)art  is  not  sound  at  heart.  NeveithelcH 
il  might  Ik*  usefully  employed,  and  might  be  turned  to  account  by* ll< 
^icrchani  *  pp.  1  1  :>• 
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Frotii  Sardinia  oiir  author  proceeded  to  Sicily*  He  waa 
hmied  bv  the  Malta  packet  at  Giri^emi,  and  loHt  no  time  in 
putting  down  his  remarks  on  the  ruins  of  Agrigenlnm.  \N'ilh* 
these  it  should  seem  he  is  considerably  disappointed ;  for 
‘ihougli  they  be  the  monuments  of  Agrigcntiim,  the  sight  of 
iIkui  is  hardly  worth  a  sabbath  day’s  journey.’  p.  17.  As  this' 

Ls  the  coinniencemeni  of  Mr.  Galt’s  classical  speculations,  wo 
slu)uld  be  glad  to  say  something  in  tlicir  behalf,  and  are  sorry 
tlierefore  that  we  cannot  compliment  him  cither  on  their  ac-. 
curacy  or  good  taste.  *  Tiie  temple  of  Concord,’  he  remarks, 

*  is  ill  fine  condition,  as  an  antiquary  would  sny^  the  parts 
kitviag  been  collected  and  replaced  on  each  other!*  ‘  'I'he  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jnno  has  been  re-ediHed  in  the  same  manner!’  And 
then  *  the  church  of  Sr.  Marlin’s  in  the  fields  is  larger  than 
both  put  together,  and  infinitely  more  magnificent !’  'rhis  un¬ 
fortunate  kind  of  association  follows  him  every  where.  Some¬ 
times  t!ic  lanes  of  lulinburgh  are  the  objects  of  his  compara¬ 
tive  eulogy:  at  another  the  Grecian  porticos  remind  Iiim  of 
our  metropolitan  tea  gardens^  and,  at  a  third,  when  conten  • 
plating  the  Hebrus,  bjs  aitention  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  the 
'I  hanitvs  at  Ihitney  Bridge* 

On  arriving  at  Palermo,  Mr.  Galt  presents  bis  readers  with 
the  following  remarks,  which  we  think  arc  entitled  to  some* 
praise. 

‘  AH  the  descriptions  that  I  have  seen  of  the  capital  of  Sicily  arc  ratlier 
defective  th;ui  incorrect.  Only  the  finest  things  arc  brought  ihio  the 
picture ;  the  great  masses  of  mean  and  slovenly  objects*  which  every 
where  oftend  the  eye  in  the  original,  arc  excluded,  by  the  prejudices  of 
the  taste  of  travellers.  Palermo,  notwithstanding  the  number  and  archi- 
ttctuul  magnificence  of  its  palaces  and  chuiches,  has  an  air  of  tawdiy- 
want,  such  as  cannot  be  distinctly  desci  ibed.  Poverty  set  ins  really  to  be 
the  ordinary  condition  of  the  pcopK*  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  'Phe 
ground  stories  of  the  noble  edifices  in  the  V  ia  Toledo,  as  well  a  in  the 
other  great  streets,  would  never  have  been  converted  into  shops  and  coffee¬ 
houses,  could  the  princes  and  dukes  above  stairs  have  easily  done  other- 
I  wise. 

*  h  is  the  custom  here  for  tradesmen  of  all  sorts  to  carry  on  their  re¬ 
spective  employments  in  the  op<*n  air.  'Fhe  number,  in  particular,  of  shoe- 
treaters  and  tailors  at  work  in  the  Via  Toledo  is  inconceivable.  Indeed 
the  crowd  of  persons  in  tlie  streets  is  much  beyond  any  thing  that  1  have 
r  sc  where  seen;  certainly  much  greater  than  in  London.  But,  consider¬ 
ing  the  extent  of  the  city,  only  four  miles  within  the  circumference  of  the 
JJ'dIs,  it  is  impossible  to  be  believed  liiat  the  popul.uion  is  so  great  as  the 

icduns  allege.  They  ull;  of  three  huriditxl  thousand  inhabitants;  a 
H'lmbtT,  notwithstanding  that  the  people  ^welter  by  dozens  together  in 
''^ly  smuH  apiirtmcnts,  nut  to  be  credited.  The  population  of  Palermo 
U-  equal  to  that  of  Dublin.  . 

t  aj»j»ears  to  me,  that  it  is  not  only  the  practice  of  the  Sicilian  tradci^ 
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mm  to  trork  io  the  streetB,  but  that  particular  streets  in  Palenno  are, 
80n>e  degree,  appropriated  to  ceiuin  occupatiooi:  not  that  each  trade 
clusifely  attaches  itself  to  aoy  one  part  oi  the  town,  but,  generally 
tag,  it  has  a  local  situation,  where  it  may  be  censidered  as  predomiQ 
Tlic  Via  Tolctfo  seems  to  be  the  grand  emporium  of  all  the  profess' 
dej)enJant  on  fashion.  Another  street  is  almost  entirely  occupied  w 
br.isicrs;  an  I  there  is  perhaps  not  a  more  noisy  spot  in  all  Europe.  C 
thin  tinned  iron  scarcely  seems  to  bj  known  here;  but  considerable  q\i» 
titles  of  block  tin  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lamps,  forks,  and  ot 
culinary  and  table  ntmsils.  In  a  third  street  I  observed  a  number  of  r 
male  children,  in  almost  every  house,  employed  in  tambouring  and  m 
broidering  muslio.  The  manufacture  of  muslins  has  been  introduod 
some  time,  and  succeeds  so  well  that  it  already  consuniet  the  principi! 
part  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  diitiict  of  Terra  Nova.  The  chief 
liihmi  nt  is  at  Caltanisetta,  an  inland  town,  rather  distinguished  for  b 
linen  trade.  The  latter  branch  is  much  indebted  to  the  war,  which  1^ 
raised  the  price  of  German  linen  so  high,  that  tlic  Sicilians  arc  obliged  ti 
have  recourse  to  the  productions  of  their  own  looms.  The  women  aretlif 
weavtrs;  their  u  ages  are  about  9d  pt  r  day.  The  same  quantity  ad 
kind  of  goo  IS  which  were  sold  in  tlie  year  1792  for  a  dollar,  are  in* 
creased  in  value  to  above  a  dollar  and  a  half.  In  the  neighbourhood d 
the  tambaorfrs*  street  there  is  a  lane  entirely  occupied  by  chair-msken 
and  N'd-sniiths.  Ic  may  be  necessary  to  exfiiain  what  the  latter  profess!^ 
is  ;  which,  I  think,  does  some  credit  to  the  Sicilians,  if  it  originated  wiiii 
them.  The  clinMc  of  this  country  is  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  en^ 
dering  of  bugs  and  other  anti-dormists ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in  conJ^ 
qucnce,  1  imagine,  have  renounced  bedsteads  of  wood,  and  adopted  iros 
ones.  Were  tlie  frames  made  of  cast  im'tal,  they  might  be  rendered 
<>rnamental,  and  could  be  procured,  I  should  think,  much  cheaper  tba 
the  hammered  iron,  which  is  the  only  kind  at  present  in  use.' 


Our  author’s  observations  on  tlie  Jesuits  anil  clergy,  do  not 
strike  ns  as  being  very  satisfactory.  Tbe  niiniber  of  ineniih 
cants,  he  states,  to  have  visibly  increased  within  the  last  twenty 
vears  ;  and  he  ascribes  it  to  the  gradual  disuse  ot  tlie  custom* 
ary  largesses  to  the  poor  at  the  gati's  ot  the  convents.  Among 
the  higher  classe  s  there  has  been  a  falling  olT  in  point  of  state 
and  shew:  but  this  is  amply  pompensated  by  the  introdiiciioflj 
of  comfort  and  convonii*nce.  'riiere  is,  he  says,  in  general 
an  evident  imita'ion  of  British  customs;  and  the  suburbs^! 
Palermo  begin  to  indicate  somc'thing  like  the  formation  of  liiJtj 
middle  class  which  is  the  pre-eminent  boast  and  distinction  d: 
England.  Of  the  nobility,  this  writer,  like  Mr.  Leckie,  speab 
most  contemptuously,  rcfiresenling  most  of  iliein  as  in  debt» 
aud  man\  of  them  in  ns  a  slate  of  absolute  beggary.  All  classo 
arc  passionately  addicted  to  gaming. 


•  So  general  and  habitual,  indeed,  is  the  passion  for  play,  that  it 
fests  itself  in  situations  whcic,  previously,  one  should  not  expect  to 
with  it:  ii  is  tbe  ruling  passion  of  tlic  Sicilians •  in  going  one  moroi^|: 
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to  the  tribiiital  of  juttke^  I  saw  a  ^roupe  of  card-players  sluing  oo  the 
ianding -place  of  the  great  staircase,  earnestly  occupied  with  their  geme,  al* 
tjK>ugh  the  Uifitle  around  them  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  of  Loodoa  at  high  change  time.  Oa  the  Marina,  when  the 
weather  will  not  permit  baus  to  pot  to  sea,  I  have  frequently  seen  the  fisli* 
erin'n  at  cards;  nor  is  it  enusual  to  observe  bands  ol  idle  boys  sitting  on 
tlie  steps  of  the  church  doors  engaged  ia  the  same  speodtlvift  occupauoo/ 
p.  dO* 

Nothing  can  well  he  more  striking  in  the  policy  of  the 
Sioiliau  govermrwnt,  than  ilie  tot  il  exemption  of  anicles  of 
luxury  from  taxation.  While  iulvertiiig  to  this  subject,  ouc 
author  gives  liie  following  sprightly  and  characterlslic  pas- 
sage. 

‘  The  quantity  of  Indian  figs,  or  prickly  pears,  as  they  are  sometime# 
calhrcl,  consumed  in  Sicily,  is  almost  incredible.  In  evwy  part  of  the 
country  you  meet  with  plantations  of  Indian  figt.  In  every  village,  stalls 
arc  seen  covered  with  Indian  figs.  At  every  Ct>rnerof  every  street  m  Pa- 
firrmo  are  piles  of  Indian  figs.  If  a  Sicilian  he  observed  eating  any  thing* 
it  is  certainly  Indian  iigs.  If  he  be  carrying  a  baslcet,  it  is  full  of  Indian 
Every  ass  that  is  seen  coming  into  the  city  in  the  morning  is  loaded 
uith  Indian  figs.  Every  peasant  that  is  seen  in  the  evening  counting  his 
copper  money  on  a  stone,  is  reckoning  the  produce  of  his  Indian  figs.  If 
.in  aiticle  be  bad,  it  is  said  not  to  be  worth  an  Indian  fig  ;  and  thercls  no¬ 
thing  in  this  world  better  than  an  Indian  fig.  It  is  the  only  luxury  thar 
Che  poor  enjoy;  and*  like  all  other  luxuries,  it  is  exem|>ted  from  taxation.* 
pp.  27— ‘dS. 

Tlie  trade  of  Palermo  (which  ‘  is  much  less  considerable 
tlian  might  be  expected  from  its  wealth  and  population')  ap« 
peured  to  onr  anthor  to  be  cliicHy  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
while  the  Amcricuns  engrossed  the  supply  of  colonial  pro¬ 
duce.  As  this  is  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Galt  seems  well  in¬ 
formed,  we  receive  his  subsequent  observations  on  this  ar¬ 
rangement  with  respect.  How  unfortunate  that  he  should 
proceed  to  tempt  his  fate,  by  entering  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
hig!  ‘  I  only  know,'  he  aircctedly  remarks,  ^  wUat  .pleases 
myself.’ 

.Mr.  (Jail's  observations  on  the  court  of  Naples,  in  which  he 
attempts  something  like  a  vindication  of  the  tir.st  female  per¬ 
sonage,  are,  in  our  luimlile  opinion,  remarkalily  superficial 
and  inconclusive;  anti  we  arc  glad,  therefore,  when  he  tind.s  it 
coiiveuieni  to  quit  Palermo,  on  the  tour  of  the  V'al  de  Mazar- 
ra,  the  western  district  of  Sicily.  We  cannot  |>retend,  how¬ 
ever,  to  trace  his  route  minutely,  and  shall  merely  transcribe 
t-'  o  ins u lilted  facts — the  one  relating  to  agriculture,  and  the 
Ollier  to  the  vintage. 

*  So<5n  after  leaving  the  temple  of  Segesti,  1  ol>«crved  a  very  inte- 
retUDg  spccimcQ  ot  Siciiun  agnculiurid  uaiusuy.  Oa  one  field*  eleven 
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jiairi  of  oxfn  wrrcdri^prg  eleven  plo*ij;hs,  driven  by  eleven  men,  alliiH 
a  line,  one  l^ehlnd  another,  and  yet  not  making  a  deeper  impression  on  th|H 
toil  than  a  ^  od  Knglith  haiTovv  would  have  done.  'Fhe  Sicilian  plou^H 
notwithstanding^'  the  antiquity  of  its  loim,  is  nvilly  a  very  humble  insti^H 
ment.  Owing,  in  a  go<  d  measure,  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  piou^H 
the  fmihty  of  the  Sicilian  roil  is  never  properly  brought  into  action.  'fwH 
mere  5urtuce  of  the  giound  is  only,  as  it  were,  scratclird.  Is  it,  thersiH 
foie,  suq'rlsii  g,  that  th*  pioduce  is  scanty,  or  that  the  harvest  is  seldoiH 
more  than  aiie qu.;te  to  the  support  of  the  inhabltarts;  although  it  might bt I 
rrr.dcied  sufficient  to  maintain  more  than  three  times  ih.clr  number  ?*  p.  6(]lD 

•  On  entering  the  village,  1  observed  the  labour  of  the  wine-press  gow 
on;  a  proecss  of  which  a  faithful  account  might  enforce  the  precepts  i 
trn.penmce.  The  gnpes  me  thrown  into  a  large  square  vessel,  som^ 
what  like  a  brewer's  cooler,  but  dee|>cr.  It  U  elevated  about  cightcn 
inches  from  the  greund,  and  round  it  .  re  several  aj^rtuics,  with  vcssdi 
under.  In  this  |h*eairc  nur.ibcr  of  larc-lcgged  {x  ac.nnt8,  with  clumi|[ 
shot;.,  were  btllowiog  and  treading  out  the  juice,  which  oquiited  agaian 
tlreir  unw  ashed  limbs ;  andisriVN,  with  cunsternatign  and  honor,  that  the 
hngt  r  and  tliunib  1  .id  been  niaUc  ior  oilier  cuds,  in  case  cf  need,  than  to 
•uutT  candles  p.  4  i>«  I 

Itun^on  his  rctitrii  to  Pr.lormo,  late  in  the  evening,  thit 
Mr.  (»u1l  wa"  so  highly  delighteti  >viib  tiio  thonglil,  that,  ‘  but 
fill*  ihc  saint^i  and  ihcir  lamps,  the  stieeis  of  l^alcrmo  would 
he  iilleily  dark  after  ibo  shops  are  sluil.’ — aiul  iiieii  folluui 
the  bnlhaitl  obscivaiion  we  have  already  noticed  in  a  proce- 
iling  I  about  ‘  the  cbiirtb  being,  in  lids  respect,  i 

ligiii  to  the  path  of  ilie  Palermitans!'  Ilow  long  lie  stayed 
for  the  pinposo  of  repealing  ibis  ingenious  idea  isniit  deposed. 
We  learn,  however,  ihat  Ins  next  excursion  was  to  Mosina, 
anil  that  on  arriving  there  ho  feund  it,  ‘  unlike  any  oti:ertown 
in  Sicily,’  wiaring  an  appearance  of  great  prosperity, —  .and  not 
the  less  agreeable  for  being  the  residence  of  British  iroo|)*, 
'1  he  coi.tiast  r,f  characltr  between  our  free-?pukcn  coun¬ 
trymen  and  the  .Sicilians  appeared  very  striking. 

f.eaxing  Messina,  Mr.  (hdt  took  the  direction  of  Syracuse, 
with  the  intention  of  hiring  a  boat  for  Malta.  We  do  not  ob¬ 
serve  any  thing  icmarkaldc  in  his  progress,  unless  indeed  an 
«  NCI  pill  II  should  be  made  in  favour  ot  the  reflections  suggest*  | 
fd  by  a  sight  of  Ktna, 

•  1  l.c  f.  bif  of  the  riqw  c  f  Pro?crpine,  is,  prob  ibly,  an  .illegory,  d^ 
foipiivc  (d  the  dcstiuction  ot  the  cultixatrd  bind,  by  an  cmption  of 
:l.t  III*  iii'.tain.  Much  ot  the  classic  mythology  is,  evidently,  allegoiical; 
and  tew  ol  its  ruljccts  ;iic  suserptibie  ot  so  simple  an  e.xplaration.  Ihc 
sing!r-tyrd  Cyc’c  rs  are,  certainly,  only  tl;e  periKinific<uiur.  of  volcanofc 
These  parts  of  ilinici’s  woiks  which  rt Uic  to  them,  h.ive,  pcrtiap»i 
had  the  disiirct  tcaiuies  ot  the  allegoiies  detaced  by  his  coirecton 
\\  hen  the  hisioiy  ot  the  Iliad  .‘ind  Odyssey  is  consideied,  it  is  impoi* 
sibir  to  believe  u.ii  ti  l)  aitf  qow'  the  very  w'orbs  which  Hoiucr  cobh 
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'  It  is  not  credible,  that,  fiom  the  collection  of  the  |>arU  of  the 
i,y  Lycurgus,  down  to  the  translation  by  I’ope,  it  was  copied, 
improvement ;  though  not  to  the  extent  that  Tope  has  improved 
nstf^H^n  Chiucer,  in  his  Temple  of  Fame — ^^irobably,  in  tome  similar  man- 
ocr.*  pp»  y  I »  9-* 

'rwH 

^hefs.B  Pcrhr4|)s,  also,  the  same  indnlgenre  sboaUI  be  extended  to 
•IdonHthe  tollowing  highly  trnamented  description  of  a  Sonata, 
;htbiBplayed  upon  a  ‘  truly  exquisite’  organ  at  Catania.  The 
p.  601 H stately  J^nd  sonorous  sentence,  which  concliules  the  passitge 
goi^B cannot  he  too  strongly  admired. 

sorasiB  [the  fonata]  begins  with  a  sweet  little  trilling  movement,  like 
ditetiB'^*  sound  of  waters  trickling  in  a  fnr  remote  pastoral  upland.  The 
B  breadth  ot  harmony  increases,  and-  the  mind  is  excited  to  activity,  while 
lumiiB*^  introiluction  of  a  delightful  echo  suggests  the  images  of  a  rapid 
•J[B*treani,  and  b.inds  of  hunumcn,  with  horns  and  liourvls,  coursing  the 
hanks.  Continuing  still  to  rise  and  spread,  the  music  takes  a  more  re* 
ion  character,  and  fills  the  imagination  with  the  notion  ot  a  d'hamei, 

IP  covered  with  moving  vcsels,  {lowing  tlirough  a  multitudinous  city.  Oc- 
E-'  cauon.il  military  movements  gradually  open  all  the  fountains  of  the  in- 
,  ihit  fc  nrument ;  and  the  full  tide,  deepening  and  rolling  on,  terminates  in  a 
‘  but  I  s  finale  so  vast,  so  various,  so  extraordinary  an  ed'usion  of  harmony,,  that 
Aould  I ,  ^  ^  compared  only  to  the  great  expanse  of  the  ocean  agitated  by  a 

dlotti  and  the  astonibbing  turbulence  of  a  Traulgarian  batde.*  p.  94. 

.  .  No  .*iccount  is  given  of  the  passage  to  Malta,  nor  is  the 
f  ‘ reader  detained  very  long  npoii  llu‘  island.  Our  author  duly 
celebrates  the  niagiiihccucc  of  the  fortificiilious,  and  the  ele- 
K  gnnee  and  external  neatness  of  the  domestic  buildings,  every 
Ife  edifice  looking  as  if  it  were  jiisi  finished.  H#,*  complains 
K  bitterly  of  the  bad  bread;  but  for  this  the  governuteiit  must 
^  answer,  which  inoiiopoli/(‘s  the  sale  of  corn,  and  deals  out 
roo|)i,  th;j(  which  Iuk  been  longest  in  the  granaries,  'i'his 

fc! qioveriuucnt  indeed,  otVers  several  points  for  Mr.  (ialt’s  re¬ 
ft  buky;  ilie  greatest  abuses  being  tolerated,  he  says,  merely 
ft  Ixcause  it  is  <)nly  regarded  as  provisional  ibn'ing  the  war. 
^  I'bere  has  been  no  fi'rmal  recognition  of  tna!  by  |urv,  even 
•ed  an  pmi.,},  subjects,  aiul  no  fViiaual  abrogation  of  the  priviledg^ 

ggcst*  wof  sanctuary.  On  the  snhject  of  trade  he  gives  bis  uhserva- 
Bhons  at  some,  length,  stivmuonsly  reconiinending  that  the  free- 
rv  direct  inlercouse  with  Mafia  should  be  granted  lu  our 

iiion  o(  "  under  proper  eiicouragenicnts  would  be  able  in 

L^oiical;  B^  measure  to  c*.xclude  the  Auicrica  ts  from  tlie  Mcdtter^ 
I.  Ihe  B^**”^***’'  markets,  and  probably  engross  the  principal  share  of 
ulcanoi. B*up|)lying 'Turkey  with  colonial  produce. 
pcHiap»»B  ttcxi  station  where  wc  find  our  traveller,  is  at  Serigo  ; 
I Tfctoft  B *n  idand  wiiii  about  8uO  '  inhauitants ;  about  filly  miles  in  cir- 

;  and  the  rt‘sideiice  of  a  Hritisli  consul  and,  forsc- 
cr  cow^vcioi  years  past,  of  a  british  garrison.  After  a  short  stay 
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bfTC»  Mr.  Galt  cro^iM^/i  owr  to  the  p«>rt  of  Mnrathoncsi,  in  tniE| 
M4»n‘a,  in  oomi'any  with  n  gentleman  who  ngrroJ  to  travel® 
with  him  to  Cnn^taininoplo.  Of  the  precise  object  of  thci 
j(Mirnrv  we  are  not  informed  :  but  of  its  iii:))orta4ice  iliere  oj 
be  no  doid>t,  if  it  at  ail  corrt'spoiulcd  to  the  expeiliiious  rite 
at  which  ilie  travellers  were  solicitous  to  proceed.  T  he  Mainoo 
among  wiuun  tlifV  landed,  aie  h  bold  and  martial  [leoph*,  at)j| 
excepting  that  they  pay  »  small  tribute  to  iIk;  Tni  hs,  still  micoii. 
quered.  Just  before  liowever  bis  arrival,  tbel'iiHvish  vizietii 
the  Morea,Vilbi  Pashaw,  bad  attempted  to  interfere,  by  bn!^. 
ing  in  a  new  governor:  but  not  being  able  to  alVorJ  bun  troQja 
also,  the  party  of  Antonhey,  the  old  governor,  was  uppt'riDOii, 
Our  author  made  a  visit  to  this  aged  chicliain,  who  resided  it 
a  kind  of  feudal  castle  at  llutbi. 

•  lo  the  gateway,  a  nun]l)cr  of  retaimTs  wrre  sKimbcjiiig  aw.iy  the  todies 
of  unoccujMcd  time.  The  court  was  dirty  wlili  lubhish,  t  .lal,  and  ex* 
ernm-rw.  Hogs  were  corfmeJ  in  a  corner  ;  hut  the  poultry  and  dudi 
rnjoyed  the  range  of  its  whole  extent.  We  arceiuied  into  i!iC  keep  bi 
a  rigaag  ftair  on  the  outside,  cviJer.tly  so  contrived  .ns  to  be  defendo; 
The  landing-place  was  move.ible,  and  served  for  a  drawbridge.  The 
door,  narrow,  opened  into  a  li.ill,  where  a  number  of  long-lulrd 
aoldiert  were  sitting.  They  rexse,  as  we  ejitcred,  In  oriUr  to  nult 
way  tor  us  to  asctTid  the  stairs  wliich  led  to  the  .apartment  of  the  piina 
The  walla  of  tJic  prescnec-Llumber  weic  hung  widi  buadlea  of 
clokea,  and  |x'uico.its.  A  bed  occupied  ihe  faitliest  corner,  under  wliick 
1  |)crcieyed  a  l.igc.  aniic^ue,  c.aved  coffer;  but  my  eye  seaiched  io  viii 
for  a  moir  common  utensil.  Along  t];e  side  of  the  room  wore  btnebt^ 
covereti  with  cushion i,  and  on  ;«  blieif  1  saw  several  inverted  coilee  cq>s 
two  or  three  bottles,  and  other  articles  of  the  cupboard.  Aiitonbey,  i 
•trong,  bale  carle,  was  .sitting  nnr  the  bed  when  we  entered,  and  ^ 
tide  him  an  old  priest.  I  ilonk  he  .appeared  to  be  about  sixty.  Tie 
tir at  glance  of  him,  with  w  hr.t  had  been  p.issing  in  my  e.iir.d  befor?, 
fuggffted  die  figure  of  H.-.rJyknu:.  Op|V)site  sat  his  hidy,  with  lartc 
rings  on  I  cr  fm^cra,  but  oiherwoe  slovenly  dexriscd.  On  her  one  lidt 
was  a  warlike  rclniion,  witli  a  suurf-box  in  hii  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  ihe 
had  .dso  her  ghoitly  comfoiter.  She  was  \ouuger  than  the  prince,  andtbl 
p<  tsosfcd  th»*  lemams  of  beauty.  I  lu'v  all  ,osc  up  ns  we  entered  ;  and  tin 
old  chieftain  received  ns  with  a  kind  of  honest  gladness — that  niiiiwf 
franknets,  which  gains  at  once  the  esteem  of  Mraiigers.  He  expre«d 
himself  highly  gratfied  by  a  visit  from  britlah  subjects,  having  only  ooa 
before  enjoyed  that  pleasure.  Like  the  governor  of  M.ir.athcncsi,  he  uli 

how  much  all  the  iuhabitaiiis  desired  the  arrtval  of  a  ChriiW 
power.'  |>p.  151— 

7'he  mode  wbleli  Mr.  Galt  lias  adopted  of  eking  out  l)« 
scxiiliness  of  hib  olisei  v  by  a  rt  hearsal  of  the  iriiesthi'* 

torieal  f.iti>,  and  a  pU  iiiviide  of  the  wildeM  eonjcciureti,  ii|i* 
our  hiiinble  opinion,  the  very  vvoisi  ho  eould  have  had  I’ecooN 
to.  I'hc  lucu>  41C  ccriuiuly  uol  all  iiiipiovcd  by 
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through  his  hantls  («id  in  this  we  have  no  doubt  Dr.  Lctir- 
prieie  will  sgrcc  with  us)— ai^d  the  conjectures  are  extraATi^ant 
hfyofitl  any  of  his  foruter  soarings.  Whai  is  worse,  too,  they 
tre  «>metimrs  a  little  contrailiciorv.  When  Mr.  Galt  was 
lookin’^  at  Ftna,  he  thought  the  fable  of  Proserpine  had  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  overflow  of  the  lava:  hut  when  lie  visits  Kleu- 
d$,  it  appears  to  him  as  ^  end^lciuatic  of  tho  hakiu;4  of  bread 
and  kiludrying  the  grain.’  Throughout  this  journey  there  are 
unceasing  complaiiUs  that  tho  ‘  famous  tmvus  of  Gretw-o*  olVer 
very  little  ‘  to  the  attention  of  tho  traveller.’  'Phere'  is  no¬ 
thing  to  be  seen  at  iMycense  worth  going  to  see.  Eleusis,  in¬ 
deed  ‘  deserved  more  attention  thavi  we  were  in  the  humour  to 
bestow  upon  it’ :  but  ‘  those  who  are  delighted  with  such  frag¬ 
ments  as  Corinth  and  Mycemu  ochibit,  aftcct  a  sensibility  that 
Lelies  nature,’  &c.  &c.  It  will  be  peculiarly  unfortunate  for 
p  Mr.  Galt,  if  any  of  his  reiulers  should  have  just  laid  aside  the 
R  interesting  volumes  of  Mr.*  Chateaubriand. 
ri  Every  page  of  our  author’s  journey  to  Constantinople 
j-  affiirds  ample  scope  for  comment :  but  as  we  wish  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  preserve  ourselves  in  tolerable  temper  with  him,  we 
shall  go  on  at  once  to  Constantinople;  just  observing  that  a 
traveller  along  this  route  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  much 
molestation,  hut  that  he  will  be  (>erpetu«lly  cailed  to  witnesa 
^  scenes  of  the  vilest  despotism  and  extiortion,  on  the  one 
:  Imml  and  of  tho  most  abject  submission  on  the  other. 

|i';?  Our  traveller  is  of  opinion  that  both  the  extent  and  gran- 
deur  of  the  Turkish  ('apital  have  been  exaggerated. 

j  ‘  Thr  superb  efistant  prospect  of  Constantinople  only  serves  to  render 
“  more  acute  the  disappointment,  which  arises  from  Its  interior  wretched- 
KSi.  The  streets  are  filthy,  narrow,  and  darkened  by  the  overhanging 
hoises.  Few  of  the  buildings  are  constructed  of  stone  or  brick.  The 
whole  habitable  town,  indeed,  may  be  described,  as  composed  either  of 
lath  and  plaster  or  of  timber.  The  appearance  of  the  houses  is  mean ;  and 
Bf  many  of  them  are  much  decayed.  The  state  of  the  capital  accords  with 
y  thcconditioa  and  decline  of  the  empire.’ 

H  ‘  Instead  of  being,  according. to  some  travellers,  twenty  English  milet 
H  in  circumfbrrnce,  I  doubt  if  it^  near  twelve.  V^erc  the  port,  with  the 

I  channel  of  the  Bosphorus,  reduced  to  the  breadth  of  the  Tharhes,  perlups, 
with  all  Galata,  rcra,  and  Soitari,  Constantinople  would  not  be ^equa! 
to  two-thirds  of  London ;  and  it  is  not,  like  London,*  surrounded  with 
s  radiance  of  villages. 

*  In  order  not  to  give  way,  without  some  counteoanoe  of  fact,  to  an 
opinion  to  contrary  to  the  received,  I  left  my  Wdgings  noai'  the  Auscriao 
Mfalked  to  rhe  aitHTery  bamcks  opposite  to  the  seraglio  point, 
ftnbiiriitxl,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  circuit  of  the  city.  I  was 
J|oowd  down  to  tile  suftin^a  shan[d>Ic8,  ocldw  the  Caathe  of  the  Seven 
to'wsrs;  laftdcd  there:  and  walking,  leisurely,  along  ♦he  outside  of 
VoL.  Vlll.  3  P 
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the  w;^lUf  to  the  harbour,  1  embarked  a  second  time,  and  was  agaio 
ashore  at  the  Arsenal,  from  which  1  walked  home.  Deducting  stopp*- 
it  appeared,  that  the  circuit  of  Consuntinople,  the  seraglio,  and  gar 
with  all  that  part  of  the  harbour  which  is  occupied  by  the  tradiog*vc 
the  town  of  Galata,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Pern,  was  m.idc  in  a 
more  than  than  three  hours  and  a  half.  The  boats  were  not  rowed 
any  remarkable  speed  ;  the  wind  was  contrary,  in  going  to  the  S 
Towers  ;  and  the  badness  of  the  road  and  pavements  obliged  me  to 
very  slowly. 

*  The  population  of  Constantinople  has  been  as  much  over-rated  as 
dimensions.  Those  who  visit  only  the  bazars,  must  fall  into  a  g 
error  ;  for  the  ."Appearance  in  them  fully  answ’ers  the  ideas  that  arc  o 
monly  entertained  of  the  population.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  town, 
in  the  stieets  not  leaiiing  immediately  to  the  markets  of  merchandize 
provisions,  there  is  no  bustle,  but,  in  many  places,  an  air  of  desolati 
In  southern  clim4ites,  as  the  handicraftsmen  work  in  open  shops, 
greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  arc  visible,  than  with  us.  Inf 
suntinople,  the  workshops  arc  generally  open  to  the  streets.  Conside 
the  stir  in  r.ilcrmo,  the  height  of  the  buildings,  and  the  liudd 
manner  in  which’thc  m.ijor  part  of  the  inhabitants  live  there,  and  cc 
paring  them  with  the  appiarancc,  generally,  of  Constantinople, 
structure  of  the  houses,  and  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Turks,  1 
almost  inclined  to  think,  that  the  capital  of  Sicily  contains  ten  tin 
the  number,  to  the  square  mile,  that  Constantinople  docs.  If  thereof 
a  million  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  there  certainly  is  not  half  thi 
number,  in  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  metropolis,  including  Scutan,  i 
well  as  Galata  and  Peru,  wiiii  all  the  other  little  dependencies  cos 
■ected  wlili  them,  but  known  to  the  inhabiunts  by  other  names.’ 

During  his  stay  at  Constantinople  Mr.  Galt  seems  to  hat 
observed  more  iarj^cly  tlian  usual;  and  wc  should  think 
right  to  pay  attention  to  several  of  his  observations  and  (1« 


l! 


criplions,  but  for  the  consideration  that  we  shall  very  shoril 
have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  place  in  company  with  Df 
CMarkc,  whose  fulness  and 


na\e  ino  piotiMire  ui  >isiung  tins  place  in  company  witn  w 
CMarkc,  whose  fulness  and  precision  of  detail  to  sav,  nothing 
bis  other  admirable  (lualificalions,  inspire  a  confidence,  wlii 
wc  arc  totally  unable  to  place  in  such  a  traveller  as 'Mr.  Galt 
111  a  pretty  long  excursion  from  the  Metropolis,  our  author 
passing  tlirougb  Sophia,  bad  an  opjKirtnnity  of  making  hi 
remarks  on  the  Turkish  Army  under  Vilbi  Pashaw— -the  per¬ 
sonage  wc  have  before  alluded  to,  as  vizier  of  the  Morti 
and  on  whose  track  Mr.  Galt  had  pressed  rather  closely  n" 
•cvcral  parts  of  his  journey. 


‘  \  ilhl  Pashaw  had  witli  him,  in  Sophia,  about  fifteen  tliousand 
The  idea  of  the  head  quarter*  of  a  vizier,  had,  hitherto,  stood  in  P 
mind  magnified  w  ith  all  “  the  pomp  and  circumsuncc  of  glorious  wa.’ 
I  had  fancied  that  1  should  hear  the  continual  clashing  of  cymbals,  ^ 
clangor  of  trumpets,  and  the  neighing  of  chargers  superbly  caparis^ 
1  expected  to  sec  the  idle  *ute  of  innumerable  banners  mocking  the  ^ 
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a  rratleis  throng  of  gorgeous  agas.  If  I  looked  not  for  dltclplinci 
1  counted  on  beholding  an  anarchy;  and  in  approaching  Sophia,  actually 
^  T.n  to  patch  together  in  my  mind,  an  imperfect  recollection  of  that 
of  the  Paradise  Loti,  in  which  Milton  describes  the  vitit  of 
Si'an  to  Chaos,  in  order  tliat  1  might  have  an  ant  and  beautiful  quotation 
\ihen  1  came  to  describe  so  magnificent  a  ipcctacie  as  a  vizier’s  camn;  but 
jny  journey  was  ordained  to  chastise  me  with  disappointments.  1  saw, 
in  Sophia,  only  a  multitude  of  Albanians,  as  wild  as  the  goats  on  their 
wtiTC  mountains.  Nor  were  the  pistols  in  their  belts,  perhaps,  more  for¬ 
midable  weapons  than  the  horns  on  the  heads  of  the  companions  of  their 
youth.  Their  dress  was  ragged,  and  as  dirty  as  the  dust.  The  clouts 
round  their  brows,  as  they  walked,  grinning,  against  the  winter’s  wind, 
made  them  appear  more  like  mad  beggars  than  soldiers.  Every  thing 
about  them  indicated  the  filth  and  misery  of  prisoners,  rather  than  the 
pomp  and  insolence  of  soldiers.’ 

•The  Turks  have  not  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  nor  any  weapon  cal- 
p  culated  to  contend  with  it.  I'he  cavalry  use  a  spear ;  but  the  Albanians, 
and  the  other  foot  soldiers,  only  muskets,  swords,  and  pistols.  By  the 
m  state  of  their  weapons,  they  are  jjreatly  inferior  to  the  troops  of  Christen- 
dom  ;  which,  with  the  want  of  discipline,  causes  them,  whatever  m.iy  be 
their  personal  bravery,  always  to  be  defeated.  In  the  whole  of  the  war 
I  with  Russia,  down  to  the  month  of  March  last,  they  had  not  gained  one 
single  advantage.* 


•While  1  was  here,  a  grand  salute  was  fired  from  the  five  helpless 
field-pieces  of  which  his  highness’s  park  of  artillery  consisted,  in  honour 
of  a  great  victory  obtained  over  the  Russians,  near  the  confines  of  Persia, 

In  proof  of  this  victory  it  was  aiHrmed,  that  three  thousand  heads  of  the 
vanquished  slain  were  brought  to  Constantinople.  What  surprised  me  most 
was,  that  Vilhi  Pashaw  should  have  given  countenance  to  this  tale,  and 
ituched  to  it  all  the  importance  of  a  fact.  He  is  a  man  neither  unac* 
quainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world,  nor  unskilled  in  human  nature. 
When  I  saw  him  in  die  Morea,  he  was  then  at  his  ease ;  and  he  appeared 
facetious,  shrewd,  and  gready  superior,  in  the  general  cast  of  his  endow¬ 
ments,  not  only  to  any  idea  that  I  had  formed  of  Turks  in  general,  but  in 
respect  to  a  kind  of  dexterous  mode  of  extracting  opinions,  to  most  men 
that  I  had'ever  met  with.  When  I  vUited  him  here,  he  was  the  same  kind 
of  person,  but  considerably  altered.  He  still  retained  his  disposition  to 
jocularity  ;  but  the  colour  of  his  mind  appeared  to  have  become  graver. 
He  was,  now  and  then,  serious,  and  directly  inquisitive  ;  a  frame  of  tem¬ 
per  which,  coairasied  with  his  natural  gaiety,  denoted  anxiety  and  fear. 
He  kept  me  with  him  above  an  hour.  Though  his  conversadon  was,- 
occasionally,  enlivened  widi  sly  questions  about  the  different  English 
travellers  who  had  visited  Tiipolizza,  he  often  reverted,  with  his  natural 
address,  to  the  state  of  Tuikcy  in  our  esdmation.  He  evidently  seemed  to 
think,  that  Turkey  alone  was  not  capable  of  effectually  prosecuting  the  war. 
Notliing  escaped  from  him  that  distinedy  conveyed  this  opinion  ;  but  his 
manner,  and  the  tendency  of  ail  his  questions,  warrants  me  in  inscribing  it  to 
him.  Nor  could  1  forget,  at  the  dmc,  that  he  had  himself  said  to  me,  twelve 
months  befcre,  in  speaking  about  the  Albanians  taken  into  our  service. 


I  hc  in  th€  Mavgrr. 

thii  they  wovld  j)ot  be  fouoci  c;ipabJc  of  cootrndio^  wkh  <u«cfpiii^ 
CiaUii^n  troops,  lie  um^uesdooably,  a  man  of  great  oiiural  udeQi 
but  his  hc«ui  ii  more  (HiliticaJ  than  military/' 

Mr.  Galt  docs  not  close  tbe  account  of  his  oxpetikions  i 
Coustaniiuoplc,  hut  touches  at  several  Grecian  Islands  in  hi 
return  to  Gibraliat* — Besides  au  appendix  there  is  a  pieci 
of  some  length  entitled  ‘  Political  .Uetlex ions/  which  iiavetd 
tlreir  objticl  to  recommend  to  Great  Britain  an  increased  it 
tention  to  her  insular  Empire  /  Mr.  Giik  being  of  opinirm  tha 
it  is  high  times  to  aivw  that  all  the  UlantU  over  which  her  jurii. 
diction  has  not  yet  extended  arc  only  not  hers  because  she 
has  not  found  it  coritfuimt  to  take  possession  of  them ! 

Art.  XVII.  /fn  Old  Falkf  with  a  Nsw  Afiphcation ;  the  Dog 
the  Maogex.  8vo.  pp.  8.  Price  6d.  eewed.  Cambridge,  printed bj 
F.  Hodrm.  Hatchard.  1812. 

a|>|)Iication  of  this  fable,  ii  a  little  irrcvercDt,  but,  we  fear,  m 
^  very  unjust.  The  reader  shall  judge.  After  a  spriteJy  reciv^  d 
the  fahlc  itself,  the  writer  proceeds. 

‘  You  marvel,  reader, — well  you  may  \ 

But  men,  too,  snarl  about  their  nay.-^ 

For  iu6tance,-—wheD  a  tea  of  priests 
Great  in  the  chacc,  at  balls,  and  feasts. 

See  otirers  wotk  where  they  relusi', 

And  s«kve  the  souls  tiieir  lollies  lose  ; 

They  shew  their  tectu-^isplay  their  hsts. 

Dub  Uh;  hard  w  orkers  Methodists, 

Pats  bulls  of  excommunicHtion, 

N'ick'i>ame  them  foes  of  church  and  nation  > 

Thus,  loathing  work  themselves,  they  vow, 

That  all  the  world  sluU  hate  it  too. 

The  application  then  assumes  ratlxcr  a  new'  Jircctioo^ 

*  So  also,  like  our  dog,  Pm  told,  * 

An  institution  now  grown  old 
Bcirolds,  with  rathe.-  greenish  eye?, 

Another  institution  rise  ; 

WakM  from  a  too  years*  sleep,  or  more. 

Scolds  louder  than  she  snor'd  before. 

•  Mit^  (quoth  the  matron)  «  who  are  you 

•  Tbftt  dare  to  make  this  fine  ado  ? 

•  Wbat,/f//  a  when  'tis  known 

*  Tht  right  to  tell  them’s  all  my  own ; 

*  And,  whst  I*ve  done,  *tis  vastly  plain 

*  None  can  hate  right  to  do  again. 


The  Dog  in  the  Mengti\  74:1 

'  — »lk*i*idrt  Pve  reason  toLe  jealous^ 

‘  You’ve  join'd  youndf  to  nasty  fclloit's 

<  Wbo  hold  such  notions  ’bout  the  diurck 

‘  They  poison  every  book  they  touch.  * 

*  Don't  tell  me  that  a  Broadbrim’s  Bible 
«  Isn’t  on  the  other  quite  a  libel ; 

‘  That  Baptists  don’t  blot  out  the  veiacs 
‘  And  turn  the  blessings  into  curses. 

<  Only  that  Bible’s  go^,  1  say, 

*  Which  gt>od  sound  churchmen  give  away. 

*  Tell  what  you  will  to  foolish  jicople, 

<  Your  plan’s  to  batter  down  the  steeple, 

^  To  pull  down  all  our  gothic  abbeys ; 

*  Perhaps  to  unbaptizc  our  babies.—  "  * 

*  As  for  the  good  of  which  you’re  vain, 

*  I  do  myself  as  much  again. — 

*  —So  get  you  gone,  for  1,  methinks, 

<  Mispend  my  words  on  such  a  minx — 

‘  You  shall  not  give  a  page,  1  vow, 

«  And  so  begone,  miss,— bow,  wow,  wow.* 

We  must  be  allowed  to  add  some  short  extracts  from  the  reply  of  tlie 
‘other  institution.’ 

*  Shall  1  then  check  this  high  career, 

‘  Back  to  some  little  club-room  steer  ( 

‘  Like  you  waste  life  in  useless  fret, 

‘And  lose  a  world  for  etiquette  ?— 

‘  Bright  scenes  which  burst  upon  my  view, 

‘My  course  compel  me  to  pursue ; 

‘  The  plants  inserted,  by  my  hands, 

‘Id  other  soils,  in  distant  lands 
‘  Shall  root  themselves,  and  soon,  like  me, 

‘  Produce  their  sacred  progeny ; 

‘  Trees,  like  the  druid  oaks  of  yore, 

‘  The  saints  and  guardians  of  our  shore, 

‘  Trees,  at  whose  feet,  submissive  cast, 

‘  Sin,  scliisro,  discord  breathe  their  last ; 

‘  On  whose  tall  head  the  dove  descends  ; 

‘  On  whose  bix>ad  arms  kind  heaven  suspends 
‘  The  banner  of  the  Cross  unfurl’d  ; 

‘  Trees,  for  the  ‘  healing*  of  the  world— 

‘  Trees  whose  fair  frok  by  God  is  given, 

*  Trees,  water’d  by  the  dews  of  hetTea. 

‘  But,  madam,  to  my  prayer  attend, 

‘  Why  make  a  rival  of  a  friend  ^ 

*  Those  glorious  orbs,  which  roll  above, 

‘  All  in  mir  glitt’ring  orbits  move  % 

‘  Each  lights  the  other,  aU  conspire 

*  The  skies  with  golden  rays  to  nrr. 
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Winter’s  ThoiigJits. 

‘  Why  should  not  we  with  common  ray 

•  0*cr  Sin’f  dark  regions  pour  the  day, 

•  Rise  like  the  brother  stars  of  Greece, 

‘  Pledges  of  universal  peace* 

•  Or  brother  Prophets  of  the  l^w 
‘  Who  Waved  the  wand,  and  Egypt  aaw  ? 

•  Dwell  thou  in  this  thy  blest  abode, 

•  ^nd  light  this  temple  of  our  God  ; 

‘  1, — in  a  mightier  orbit  whirl’d, 

‘  Go,  ‘  giant  like,*  to  save  a  world.’ 

This  poem  smacks  a  little  of  the  college ;  but  the  important  sub 
jcci  to  which  it  refers,  peculiarly  intcicsting,  we  rejoice  to  s^,  it 
Cambridge— the  amiable  spirit  it  breathes — and  the  evidence  it  affordi, 
of  having  employed  an  able,  though  hasty  pen,  have  induced  us  lo 
allow  it  more  space,  than  a  jeu  iPnlint  is  usually  intitled  to  demand. 


Art.  XVI II.  Thoughts  on  Sulseriptlcn  to  Articles  of  Faith  ;  in  six  Lettm 
addressed  to  a  Member  of  the  Society  for  educating  young  Men  for  the 
Ministry,  at  Homerton  Academy.  By  Robert  winter,  D.  D.  8to. 
Barton,  Conder,  &c. 

well  written  pamphlet  is  drawn  up  with  equal  moderation  and 
force  of  argument.  Had  the  advocates  for  *  subscription  to  Article! 
of  Faith’  been  told  that  their  demand,  as  a  test  of  oithodoxy,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  relic  of  popery,  it  might  have  roused  unhallowed  tempers,  and 
provoked  a  controversy  subversive  of  that  amiable  union  which  ought  to 
prevail  among  brethren.  Yet,  may  it  not  be  gently  whi8|ierod,  withott 
hazarding  such  cfFects,  that  a  demand  of  this  nature  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  awkward  compromise  between  the  stern  requisitions  of  ccck- 
siastical  infallibility,  and  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  is  tile  unalienable 
right  of  man  ?  Every  voluntary  association,  doubtless,  whether  civil  or 
Christian,  may  demand  in  a  candidate  a  declaration  of  his  view  s,  by  which 
an  opinion  might  be  formed  of  his  eligibility ;  and  that  declaration  may  be 
required  in  .my  form  they  may  think  proper  to  prescribe,  that  is  to  lay, 
cither  vha  voce,  or  in  writing,  in  private  or  in  public.  This  is  clearly  iiu- 
plied  in  the  nature  of  a  society  fornied  for  a  specific  end.  But,  granting 
an  associate  body  a  rigid  right  to  demand  a  su^cription  to  articles  of  faith, 
and  allowing,  too,  that  it  docs  not  amount  to  a  tyrannical  imposition,  like 
those  of  exclusive  establishments,  because  the  candidates  are ‘at  full  liberty 
to  stand  aloof,— still  the  question  of  exfudiency  may  be  doubted.  Ani 
truly,  the  chief  point  ty  be  cleared,  is  not  so  much  what  is  the  least  embir* 
rassing  mode  of  admission  to  tlie  candidate,  but  what  is 'the  plan  moil| 
worthy  of  die  good  sense,  the  intelligent  onbodoxy,  and  the  religious  zeil 
of  the  associates.  Proceeding  on  the  scheme  of  subscription,  they  si^ 
saved  the  trouble  ol  thinkings  and  liabitually  contemplating  the  design  fcf 
which  they  are  associated,  and,  by  an  intelligent  comparison,  forming* 
estimate  of  the  qualihcations  of  the  candidate.  How  obvious  the  infereoCA 
that  it  requires  neither  koowlcdgei  ejcpcrieocci  judgment,  oor  zeal,  thus  * 
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Bridcrs  Petit  Rhetoricien  Frau^ais, 

admit  .1  person  who  can  bring  his  mind  to  conclude, « I  beliere  as  Dr.  Abra¬ 
ham  Taylor  bclic\ed.’  It  this  be  not  JrgiaJinx  to  the  ability,  the  penetra¬ 
tion,  and  the  competency  of  a  religious  body,  we  arc  out  in  our  calculation. 
The  one  mode  keeps  up  an  awakened  attention  to  apprehend  truth  and  its 
evidence,  on  both  sides ;  the  other  fosters  criminal  supineness  and  a  super- 
iiliious  adherence  to  veibal  forms,  in  the  authors  of  the  retjuisiiion,  and  in 
the  candiilatcs,  cither  hypocrisy,  or  an  ignorant  acquiescence  in  the  verba 
nuiiisiri,  and  too  often  pride,  the  otfspring  of  ignorance,  with  an  unchristian 
contempt  of  those  who  do  not  express  tlic  same  sentiments  in  the  same 
words.  The  one  method  keeps  the  mind  and  conscience  awake,  makes  all 
parties  attentive  to  the  main  object,  rendering  them  more  intelligent,  and 
more  zealous  for  truth,  sincerity,  and  usefulness ;  whereas  the  other  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  generate  satisfaction  in  a  *  form  of  godliness*  without  an 
equal  regard  to  its  power.  The  one  says,  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  you  have  thought  for  yourself,  and  how  you  express  vour 
sentiments  ;  the  other  says,  can  you  subscribe  a  form  drawn  up  reaefy  to 
your  hand  ?  Very  suitably  might  the  latter  add  this  concession ;  We  fed 
ourselves  incomj^etent  to  judge  respecting  your  case,  and  we  would  not 
give  you  the  trouble  of  thinking; — we  will  compromise  the  matter— there 
u  our  creed,  you  sign  it,  and  we  are  satisfied.  ‘  No  advantage  then  is 
gained,’  Dr.  W.  observes,  •  by  the  adoption  of  this  mode,  in  asccruining 
the  qualifications  of  the  young  man.  If  he  be  other <wijc  proved  8uitabic» 
this  is  superfluous ;  if  not.  It  is  inadmissible.’ 

The  easy,  candid,  and  masterly  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed 
in  these  letters  reflects  no  small  credit  on  tlae  talents  and  the  heart  of  the 
writer. 

Art.  XIX.  Le  fietU  Rhetoricien  Frangalt^^  ou  Abr6gc  de  la  rhetorique 
Francoise.  A  I’usagc  des  jeunes  personnes  dc  I’un  ct  dc  I’autrc  sexe: 
avec  (les  examples  tires  des  mellieurs  orateurs  et  poetes  modemes.  Par 
Arlcville  Biidel,  A.  M.  Cinquicrae  edition.  12mo.  price  6s.  bound, 
bcatchcrd  and  Co.  1812. 

’pOGETHER  with  a  considerable  variety,  this  little  volume  conuins, 
on  the  whole,  a  judicious  selection  of  riietorical  examples.  Air.  Brl- 
dcl  has  not  aimed  at  any  thing  more  than  an  exemplification  of  each  of  the 
usual  divisions  of  rhetoric,  and  this  object  he  has  sufliciently  and  agreeably 

i effected  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  he  might  have  made  his  arrangement  more 
intea'Stlng  and  useful,  by  giving  it  a  simpler  and  more  philosoplilcal  cart. 
At  page  ^26  there  is  a  very  singular  composition,*  said  to  be  a  character  of 
Flcchier  by  himself.  Wc  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  before ;  and’ean- 
not  help  suspecting  its  authenticity.  If,  however,  it  be  a  genuine  produc¬ 
tion,  wc  can  only  say  that  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Nismei  must  consent  to 
pass  for  one  of  the  most  exquisite  coxcombs*  that  ever  wore  a  mitre.  In  a 
luture  edition  we  would  recommend  the  exclusion  of  the  miserable  snip- 
^dialogue”  between  Pauline  and  Polycucte.  It  is  to  the  disgrace  of 
French  criticism,  that  this  scene  is  uniformly  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  per- 
>wt  dramatic  interlocution.  In  our  own  country  this  cheap  and 
•l^'ics  of  composition  has  received  its  death-blow  from  the  Irresisuble 
tuhculc  of  Sheridan.  On  a  different  ground  we  would  object  to  the  rc-ad- 
nuiiioQ  of  the  equivocal  eompanAisoa  d*un  chien  ovcq  l^amour. 


Liefchild’s  Seniwn 
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A/t.  XX.  AJuiel/aneoui  Jtnecdotesy  iliuttrativf  of  the  fttanners  and  hi 
of  Eiifopct  durinf  the  rcispos  of  Charles  11.,  James  II.,  William  III, 
aod  Anne.  By  Jumes  Pcllcr  Malcolm,  F.  S.  A.  Sto.  pp.  ^ 

Longntan  and  Co*.  1811. 

those  who  set  an  extraordinary  vafoe  on  the  rakines  of  old 
^  papers,  or  are  passionately  interested  in  tales  of  mir.iculous  c^gs  ra 
terioui  murders,  “  sheeted  ghosts,**  and  showers  of  blood,  this  vol 
may  be  recommended  as  a  treasui'e.  A  good  deal  of  the  matter,  it  r 
be  confsoied,  is  rather  stale,  much  is  questioanble,  and  moi-c  cxcessi^ 
dull ;  and  a  very  {udteious  specimen'of  the  absurd,  is  exlilbitcd  in  the  a. 
tide  dated  from  Stockholm,  p.  125.*  There  are,  however,  a  few  interesJB 
ing  articles.  Onoof  tlie  best  contains  the  story  of  M.  Masner,  a 
grotleman,  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  court  of  France. 
ton  was  treacherously  sei/.cJ  :md  lodged  in  a  French  prison  as  an  hotUj^^ 
for  the  father’s  future  good  conduct.  ^I.  Masner,  however,  made  repriiAM  |p 
He  hrst  carried  off  the  interpreter  of  the  embassy,  but  was  ^rierwariHj^ 
induced  u>  liberate  him  on  the  faith  of  a  promise  to  restore  his  son.  TbiH 
promise  was  violatCil,  and  M.  Masner  contrived  to  seize,  upon  the  Austria 
territory,  a  French  prince  of  tlic  blood,  the  grand  Prior  Vendosme,  whoi 
ho  kept  in  confinement  a  considerable  time ;  but  afterwards  suffered  him* 
return  to  France,  on  parole ;  which,  as  might  have  been  expected, ' 
highness  felt  himself  justified  in  breaking.  The  affair  was  not  adjuS 
until  a  general  peace. 


I 
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Art.  XXI.  Tkf  Evil  and  Danger  of  Fiekhnest  in  Pe/tgious  Ofimionr,  Ah:- 
Sermon  preached  at  the  Rev.  C.  Buck’s  Meeting-house,  near  Barbioi 
April  9,  1812,  before  the  Montlily  Association  of  Congregatiosi 
Churches  and  Ministers,  and  published  at  their  request.  By  Jokj 
LeifehitJ.  8vo.  pp.  50.  Williams,  Black,  &c.  1812. 

is  an  excellent  discourse  on  a  \Try  important  subject.  FfwH. 

Kplurs.  iv.  li.  Mr.  Leifchild  takes  occasion  to  state  the  nature 
describe  the  characters  of  fickleness  in  religious  opinionsr-^o  represent 
evils  to  which  the  subjects  of  it  arc  cxposed,^and  to  point  out  the  bestrHl 
curity  frrtm  its  influence.  In  commenting  upon  the  unhappy  results  of  tliH^ 
mental  unsettledncss,  Mr.  L.  observes  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  adrsoes^P' 
ment  of  piety-— that  it  shuts  out  the  .advantages  of  Christian  coramuMiH^ 
prepares  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  most  dangerous  errors,  if  notfv^P* 
open  apostacy  in  times  of  trial,  and  it  will  be  contemplated  at  the  doivif^P 
Cfe  with  unspeakable  alarm.  Among  the  means  of  counteraction 
author  insists  on  the  necessity  of  giving  to  religious  concerns  a  fixed 
temion— of  making  the  biblc  a  Icadmg  and  constaat  authority— esraeidf^V 
imploring  the  divine  guidanco— of  endeavouring  to  obey  the  truth  as 
it  ts  known— and  of  attending  diligently  on  divine  ofdioances.  He  so^ 
cbdei  by  appealing,  in  a  faiihjful  and  impressive  maDoer,  to  those  wbotf 
still  undecided  with  regard  to  religion,  to  those  who  blindly  adheiv 
•et  of  opinions  taken  up  in  the  first  iostance  without  due  exanunatioif  V 
those  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  to  those  to  wrbom  purity® 
principle  is  happily  united  with  propriety  of  conduct— nod  to  those, W 
Wntainiog  (he  (^ce  of  the  Christian  ministry,  are  pecolsarly  concemsd 
the  profossed  object  of  Ids  previous  remarks.  To  enable  our  leadsw 
form  some  opinion  respecting  the  maoncr  in  which  this  oudinc  is  fifitd 
we  shall  insert  a  short  extract. 


St,  Q\icotin*s  Frtnch  ’ Grammar.  ’ 
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I  There  moil  be  a  ditposition  to  obey  the  truth  at  far  at  it  ii  known, 
u  If  any  man  will  do  hit  will*  he***  and  he  only*  **  ihall  know  of  the  doc* 
trioc  whether  it  be  of  God.**  Obedience  it  the  end  to  which  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  inspired  doctrine  directly  points.  Some  would  know  for 
the  mere  sake  of  knowing ;  this  is  curiosity.  Some  are  induenced  chiefij 
by  a  wish  to  be  esteemevl  learned ;  this  is  ambition.  Some  eagerly  antict* 
pate  the  worldly  gain  they  will  acquire ;  this  it  avarice.  Some  aim  to  be 
edificti  by  all  they  learn,  and  ako  to  instruct  the  ignorant;  this  it  wis  !oni* 
this  is  charity.  Keligion  is  a  school  of  knowledge  indeed,  but  more  espe* 
dally  a  school  of  divine  dispositions.  Our  duty  in  the  present  ttate  ii 
rather  to  act  than  to  know.’ 

» The  truth  of  God  can  be  effectually  learned  only  by  practising  it  as  wt 
receive  it ;  it  is  this  that  keeps  it  alive  in  the  mind*  endears  it*  and  impresses 
ui  with  a  conviction  of  its  divine  origin.  I  bus,  too,  we  are  capacitated  for 
atuining  it  in  its  highest  degree ;  and  thus  we  shall  be  brought  into  more 
iotimate  communion  with  the  **  Father  of  lights,”  who  delights  to  m'dtiply 
his  favours  where  he  perceives  that  th^  are  cordially  welcomed  and  dili* 
gently  improved.  When,  therefore,  l)avid  says*  ^  I  have  more  under* 
landing  than  all  my  teachers*”  be  instantly  assigns  this  as  the  reason* 
**  because  I  keep  thy  precepts.”  And  how  many  consistent  Christiana  do 
we  observe  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  witii  but  moderate  capacities*  and 
a  scanty  share  of  information*  imbibing  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  views 
of  the  plan  of  salvation  than  many  of  their  superiors  both  in  station  and 
ktcllect!  They  show  most  clearly  that  obedience  is.  indeed  the  path  to  know* 
■edge.  Think,  O  man  of  dubious  pretentions*  think  of  that  easily  beset* 
IliDg  tin,  of  that  criminal  love  of  the  world,  of  that  promiscuous  atso* 
biion  with  its  deceived  vouries — these*  these  have  darkened  thine  under* 
landing,  and  quenched  thine  ardour*  and  detained  thee  on  a  level  so  much 
noeath  the  elevation  to  which  thou  mightest  have  aspired.' 


^rt.  XXII.  nnu  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  By  Dominic^St, 

Quentin,  M .  A.  12mo.  pp.  330.  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

yy£  are  disposed  to  think  highly  of  this  grammar.  It  very  materially 
simplifies  the  laborious  process  of  instruction  in  the  French  language* 
lod  clears  away  a  good  deal  of  that  dull  and  oppressive  detail  with  which 
the  old  elementary  treatises  were  incumbered.  Indeed  we  are  at  an  utter 
loss  to  conceive  hat  purpose  the  endless  explanations  and  comments  of 
the  grammars  in  use  twenty  years  ago*  were  intended  to  answer.  '1  u  the 
pupil  they  were  useless,  for  he  never  learned  them;  and  they  were  unne¬ 
cessary  to  the  proficient*  for  they  adbrded  him  no  information  but  what  he 
bad  more  easily  and  more  pleasantly  acquiied  by  the  perused  of  French 
^teri.  It  is  clear  to  us*  that  the  simplest  mode  of  insttuction  it  the  best. 
A  few  plain  rules;  the  paradigms  of  the  nouns  and  verbs;  and  a  short 
series  of  examples,  are  perhaps  a  sufficient  introduction  to  the  reading  of 
^e  French  classics,  in  which,  of  course,  all  the  varieties  and  all  the  anoma* 
of  composition  are  to  be  found.  VVe  would  suggest  to  Mr.  St.  Quen* 
fm  the  expediency  of  entirely  separating  the  coinimuod  tenses  from  the 
^erb ;  of  conjugating  the  simple  tenses  in  the  usual  succession  ;  and  of  il¬ 
lustrating  the  construction  of  the  compound  tenses  by  a  distinct  sec  of  rules 
^d  examples.  ' 


nrc  glad  to  so  interesting  4  subject,  undertaken  by  50  able  a  u 
ilisi  as  Mr.  S.  is  acknowlcdjrcd  to  be.  The  extensire  excavatii 


Art,  KX I II.  The  Mineral  C  nch^tlo^  of  GreM  Britam, or  oolourtd  Fi^ 
anddt'icriptioos  of  ihosa  remains  of  Testaccoiw  Aninuls^or  Shelli.i^ 
have  betn  peaerved  in  varioos  umet  ami  depha  In  the  Eaith.  By  J 
Soweify,  F.L.S.  'irc.  No.  1.  price  2$.  6d.  pp,  16,  8  plates. 


in  Highgate  Hill>  and  die  numerous  fossils  there  discovered,  seem  tok 
first  inclined^him  to  elucidate  this  class  of  petrifactions  by  coloured  figs 
and  in  thV  present  number,  threarn  iu/i//,  which  he  calls  imperialism  centti 
nnd  zhzae  ;  Avicula  meJia  and  Solen  affinu  are  represented  with  accui 
and  well  defined.  In  describing  the  nautili,  he  has  introduced  a  new  t 
iJkea:tu,  which,  as  far  as  we  rt'collecr,  was  wanting  in  the  language  of 
chology.  It  if  well  known  in  this  genus  there  is,  technically  s}>eal 
neither  a  baac  nor  an  apx,  a  right  or  left  side;  tire  terms  made  use  sfj 
describing  the  other  spiral  shells  are  therefore  p:atly  inapplicable,  and 
are  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  relative  dimensions.  Supposing  the  1 
to  be  placed  w*ith  the  aperture  upwards,  Mr.  S.  calls  the  length,  from 
lip  to  the  opposite  bend  of  th*  spiral,  the  greater  diameter  ;  the  perpe 
cular  height,  the  less  diameter  ;  *and  the  breadth,  or  line  round  >^iich 
spiral  scfoiis  to  be  wound,  the  a:iit.  lii  the  generic  description,  we  re^ 
that  he  hat  been  satisfied  with  a  character,  which  may  indoM  serve  fori 
recent  spccu'S,  but  unavoidably  confounds  the  fossil  genera  of  jlmnmk, 
OrthoceratUeim  &c.  I  he  distinctive  character  of  the  Nautilus  consists,! 
apprehend,  in  each  successive  revolution  of  the  spiral  including  and  conoer^ 
ing  the  former,  wiiereas  in  the  Ammonites  all  the  revolutions  are  visiblsi 
While  we  pay  the  tribute  of  deserved  approbation  to  Mr.  Soweii 
pencil,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  he  is  far  from  bcingequally  liappy  is 
use  of  his  pen ;  his  language  being  too  frequently  extremely  uncotfl 
The  value  of  the  present  work  would  be  very  considerably  enhanced,  ifd 
obsci  vations  were  conveyed  in  a  style  equal  to  that^of  the  l^nglish  botany,] 
which  our  author  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Smith's  asstsiance.  Wo 
however  willing  to  accept  of  it^  though  deficient  in  the  ornament  of  drm 
and  hojxr  it  will  meet  with  ilfat  encouragement  which  it  deserves,  aodi 
extended  to  embrace  all  the  British  species  of  fossil  shells. 


ip 


748  Bigland* s  Philosojphical 


Art.  XXIV.  The  Philosophical  IVandcrcr*  ;  or^ihe  History  of  the  Ri 
Tribune,  and  the  Piicstcbs  of  Minerva;  exhibiting  the  viciasitudet 
diversify  the  Fortunes  of  Nations  and  In  uviduals.  By  John  Big 
pp.  2b6.  price  (>s.  Longman  and  Co.  Ibi  1. 

JTisan  unfortunate  circumstance  for  Mr  Bigiand,  that  he  has.  In 
rather  dull,  and  by  no  means  well  writi  m  pjrfoiniancc,  cvidenfly 
at  an  imitation  of  the  elegant,  though  simple  lale,  and  ;)Owerful  co 
lieu  of  Uass(‘l.ii.  Mr.  B.’a  plot  is  sufficiently  inajtificial,  and  hisraor 
wo  believe,  unobj  ‘ctionable,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  atoae 
the  entire  absence  of  interest  fiDiu  his  history.**  He  informs  his  rej 
that  ‘  the  vidssitudes  of  life  are  various,  and  b..dle  all  human  forestgk' 
that  *  he  that  is  to  day  in  the  higlust  degrer  of  exulttt’on,  may,  tomarfo^l 
he  in  the  mckfi  pliable  sutcof  depression,  and  that  ‘a  perfect  resignatim^ 
Providi  acc  constitutes  the  only  basis  of  happiness.*  it  is  not  certainly  by* 
repetition  of  such  trite  truism  s  as  these,  th.it  any  one  can  fairly  hope  torr^f 
tl.e  u  eight,  energy,  and  originality  of-Dr.  Johnson’s  philosophical 


A.CtrHn‘tM  s"  ^lii 
iiHWf  'Srft* 


ART.  XXV.  SEtECT  LITERARY  lNFORMA’rjf)N. 

.  .  , 

GrfUfiiwm  mid  PMtkert  ^ho  kav¥*vi0*h  iii  tfd  fireti^  tvitt 
CoHduttvi.  of  thx  Ectuc'tic  R  Rvi  tnformafiQn  f  htut /i^'dj 

of  }^tuhjeit%  (xU'ntf  mid  prolaBlt  firlfeotiuck  •mrl{  i  ^ttkUh  may 
Jefumi  itfioM  Uing  ocmmurthauJ  to  the  fiuhlic^  if  consistent  with  its  filan, 

"the.  HIit«>ry  sJouth  Wilt9hi#<S  by^  Imn^nrfaWtv'of 
n  fftU’  Hosre,  kw  now  from  J.  11.  tirowrie;  K«i‘.  Aip;  bA>i  IH' 

Miflffe  bi'fbre^  ptrwi-  |»ri^  Tw«»lvo’  lh«f  if'  stniHt '  vaiUhie'df  **’ 

Kiine»4  ind  Uuinfftw,  fA^  tb' e4ch‘  of  whidh'ii* 

rt^  pipers,  iwbomif.  TMi*  applirtf  a  SAriAt  6f  d’loht-? 

afcnneeomaiinfrljdity-thitiiAEll^itlii^w  titWi  of  10  Iw  s5iifpht 
twulwi'b^  Hasiits  and  CaW/  ib^  tbclr  any  coinnipnicatiuii  of  ^he  a^lt|r^f!^’ani' 

►  t  manner,  among  .«hioK^  aril  Int^ptlrd  a|  aw  C^iiVlKi'oif  tba 

Mapa,  Vwfoty.«eveto  Piawf  of  t.'ilHitabf  ahd 'rt»aV4A7i^/ 

'aitipd  fwm  at  tual  Swrney,  fbriy.0110  fof  the«roMlt  of  bo^h  ][\ro|K*r 

»aii»f  of  lhm>#i  and  tboit^  cml«e'ntfi,i  agi**  with^^n  lirtibduCtlHii' tlo*fWt;*  wor):/ 
,»!  PlaO*  awl  Viifwl  'nf  Stoti^-  ‘  taa<*Wui’fM»  irtVthb^f'  C)f*4Tift  ftftd  otMt 
iH>;w  and  its  BnvironA.  The  thitH  part  cti*r^<l5‘ dA‘tH^*»e  PiUM; at' 
k  n  adyfordattfery.  1.,  i  >  u  i  tKff  ftudlly  .ifraVfdd;  di'  h)  Ih'^irfrtttWriff' 

The  Rev'.*  Vfui.  Bennei'ihofa  in*  tlie  clanie!^  uf  «»cfif0?<14*  and  ^‘it' 

imt ad  leiproved  edition  of  hb'R^iiey'  will  be  dwlivat^,  bv  pvnni«iol^  toAe" 
ui  theGoapel  lilsprniation.i  ^  •  >|[arl*Hfbi)iln  OT  iXH/gIdif  iiiU*l:iyd?*- 
•Tf»e  Her-.  Thoma»'RaflltH(«  pi^arUg  dMd.  * '  .  *'«  *’•  ’  ‘  ‘  ^  !''■*  **  • 

i*rih  'prts»,  in  an  uciavo  voliidi^lMeaii  •  In  d'lVAf  doW  tv?)I  V'*^.ibM^ejR 
iroire  of  th©  LfCif  aihl  \lmlatiV’ 'of 'tbd  (:oW^Fi'flmdt?«»!'ybbhwt"cf  We'IJlgtrtf 

ate  Bot.  i  heinaa  Sptnturviofi  Lrvhd*  ^  HonV  Percd^V^enirt^W  bit' 

^.•1;  including  occasional  catrattf  ^ 
mh)  hit  papen,  fcc.-  f  I  t 

Pranvia  Haady,  Esq^^aill  ahlbrtly  pdb.* 
idi  a  aav  edition,** in  two  ddfairo'  * 
limes  of  dk!. Mmnoireof’ the  LiW'of 
tiooi  Caelilvld,  Juu-I  of  Ohirlcertoof. 

'Mr.  Stephtnt  is  prcip;trfng*'a‘LiRrof ' 

>  kite  >oMn  liTrntf  Tooke,  ’  witii  whom' 
w  littd.  iniocmiidetabie  intiaaey  for' 
i.niy  yewri^’iiml'  .haa  beew  fifrnivhM' 
nth  Msrrral  important  docniWwattrby  ' 

I  «  rxrcnlrix. 


, - 

logn  al  Account  of  the  Darclayt  of  Law,  a  ComiiotMip;)c(  pi  B^ui^upt,  the 

eluding  Memoirs  of  Colonel  de  Barclay  land,  dtc.  fee.  The  first  volume  of  this 
^  h'lt  sou  KubiTt  Barclay,  author  of,  work  already  publikhed.  price,  iSaKCOOr 
**■  '^ilh  |etH*f9^Mdt  spitted’,  taint  im  the  kntfithl^'r^fupt  Statutes 


MH  ‘iVfceWI***’**  '  '  *»  '  * 

To  be  publishbir’ld'd  fetf- 
AhhiiaflfefeTiifir.'cP  a  Vitfifofthf  nrjt- 
toUyj"  PoiWci  LitbfatWfi,'  fpr  the^ 
y€fli*ilS04,  brfitr?  the  footth  toHihlb‘of’V'‘ 
New  Seriet.  .  ‘ 

*  IK  ptwpfliktkM,*the  t^o|afWe*if . 
theOr?lgi«;  Prdjrfttii,  PiVdllpt  iHior 

liNTwr  thd^Bankrupt  linw,  tjHfH  hi*Chg- 
l.anJ  and  in  Ireland.  Bv  F.dward  Chris* 
tt!nr,  of  Ofay’s •'mn,  F»q7  FaffTsier  wt* 


ind  hit  sou  KubiTt  Barclay,  author  of,  work  already  publikhed.  price,  i2a»vCOiir 
“i*-  Apology,  'trfiih  letH*f9^Mdt  ^pdtfcd’.  taint  im  the  kntrishl^'r^fupt  Statute 
and  the  Dukif  of  YbHc',  af-  ta  thit*  l'hfl  «torge  tliW  Tb*iVd^ ' 
n^wliftaieill.  mxPotiM'dfstld^ikbed  cidedoaset’ebridetiU  inw  aninbi^'i^tHe  * 
t  n>.i  e'.iioy  .  r  i .  ..  „ui«db.ea«hseoUbh,'-»to 

Mr.  B.  li.  Smart  is  ^pffT^np*  refdrablev  wiW tffi^W<ittHW*i  tfoieiWtftpe  * 
prrti  a  tmaU  tchw!  by  which  up«M*  eeoll  The  t^Wlod' 

her*  will  Ite'ehAbteK  to  prevent  or  wilf  oOhtalH^all  thei  IrbkK^and"tHtf‘rb^  • 
eB  ^Wtftt  of  mibribrV^hnd  mdhilw|r  Bbglielf'Beiii^dp^StktntH,  tHe^ 
r no  young  persons,  tysttmiatically.  to  General  Orders  of  the  ^afie^lfoV,  to's 
i  Wwtntt,  tefeh>lcv'add  pOlltb'Ffbtihl'is.^  which  will  be  snbioini*d  Notes,  referring 
^  ^  every  materlftt  d^mdii  in  Bank* 

^  The  j.  Leltlr#;r  D.‘D.  author  of'  ^  rufuey ;  toi  tbe^e*  will  bo'  addftf  tt^ 
on  a  Tour  in  sMlarMj'*  thtr*  niomloUtfol.piweedbulf,  awl  k>cbplbhf^ 


The  Report  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  at  del  vered  at  the  public  break- 
fa»l  of  the  Trachrra  and  Fricodt  of 
Sunday  SchooU,  held  at  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  Taeem,  Cheapeide,  on  the  13Ui 
of  May  latt ;  including  iuterrtting  cor- 
ra  pondcnce,  and  the  apeecha.'i  which 
arere  driiverett  on  the  occatioo,  will  ba 
rcJuly  thortly.  Price  It. 

To  be  publihKcd  in  a  few  day  a,  the; 
Fndict  of  the  Sphynx  ;  or,  an  <*ntirely 
original  Colleclion  of  Charadet,  Kiddict 
and  Conundrumt. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  will 
be  publiNbcd,  WileahatB-llilly  a  flea- 
criptive  Poem,  with  NoUt,  by  the  lata 


Aut.  XXVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


acaicntTott  atto  aoxAt  iconomt. 

UinU  for  the  formation  of  Garden* 
and  Villa  Groundi;  containing  nearly 
100  Plana  for  laying  uot  Flower,  Prnit, 
arMi  Kitchen  G  ardent.  Plea  fare  Grounda, 
Ac.  Ac.  ia  ear'oua  «tyiea  uf  rural  em- 
belliahment.  With  platea,  4ta  8U  St. 
A  frw  cupiee,  with  the  plaUa  coloured, 
prior  31.  13a.  id.  r 

BtOClAPnT. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
o#  Lord  Chanoellor  Sonert,  incliMiinf 


Rerocrka  on  tha  Public  A/Tairs  in  nhid 
he  wat engaged,  and  the  Bill  of  RigkA 
with  a  Comment  by  Henry  MaddiA 


Etq.  of  Lincoln*#  Inn,  Barritter  aiUs 
4to.  II.  Ila.  6d.  i  ' 


COMMiaCI.  .  .  j 

A  Key  to  the  Orders  in  Oouncil.  I* 


A  Lettar  from  a  Caloi  Obaerrer  HI 
Noble  Lodd,  on  the  aubjeet  of  the  he 
Dcclaratiou,  relatira  to  tho  Ord*tk 
Council.  Is.  64. 


IaH  Works  reeenily  published. 


751 


TtM  Hiftory  of  European  Commerce 
•ith  Mia.  To  which  ia  aubjoioed,  a 
lUview  of  tbw  Argemcott  for  and  against 
the  Trade  with  India,  and  the.  Manage- 
meni  of  it  by  a  chartered  Cotupany, 
with  an  Appeodie  of  authentic  Accounts, 

David  Maephenoo,  Author  fof  the 
Anoals  of  Comineroe,  Ice.  Ato.  with  a 
Mspt  ii* 

The  Right  of  every  British  Merchant 
to  trade  within  the  geographiuat  limits, 
dfdkoed  by  the  Charter  of  the  Eaatrludia 
Oanpauy,  vindicated;  with,  important 
and  hitherto  nopublishcd  documents,  pe¬ 
culiarly  applicable  to  the  question  of  a 
BKxlided  open  trade  toChiua.  By  Tno- 
mas  Lee.  2a  6d. 

SubfttafiCe  of  the  Speech  of  Randle 
Jackson.  Es<t>  deliver^  at  a  General 
Court  of  PropiieUira  of  hiaat  India 
Stuck,  on  Tuaackty.  May  5.  18  W;  upon 
tba  subject  of  the  Negociattoii  irith  hia 
Majcity’s  Ministers  for  a  Prolongation 
of  the  Term  of  the  Coiupany^s  excluaire 
Charier.  Printed  by  desire, of  the  Ge-, 
aeral  Court.  Ss.  j 

auiCATioii.  . 

C. Correrii Tacit  opera.*  Recognovit 
emendavlt.  aupplemeutis  ealplevlt.  uv)^.ia^ 
dissertatintiibut  illustradlt  Q.  Broticr. 
3  tola  8ro.  41.  4s.  royal  Sva  61.,  6g,  ‘  ‘ 

A  GfOfrraphical  Exerciae  Book,  ‘ile* 
Mfnedfor  the  use  of  schools  .ind  pr.vate 
famd'et.  ,‘By  C.  Robertson,  3a. 

>rHoniy’i  New  Spanish  Qrammar. 
12Tno.  8s.  ‘  »“  ’ 

.  .  ’ 

*  riHt  aaTi.  '  *  ^ 

Portlgn  Scenery.  A  55erics  o(  Views 
of  Picturesque  and  Romantic  Scenery, 
in  Madeira,  thcCa|ic.of  Qood'Hopi'. 
Tiinor,[  China,  Prinec‘of  Walws*  Island, 


ioaitrtuoiMct.  ^ 

A  Vin«lioation  of  the  Law  of  Eng |tn<l« 
•hewing  that  the  levying  of  Oistrets  fur 
Rent,  by  Middle-men,  or  Derivative 
L.tndlnrda,  is  illegal ;  that  in  l.elaud, 
such  peMns  levying  distress  are  **  fe- 
loAS  attainted/'  in  the  iiords  of  an  Acl 
passed,  and  now  existing,  for  the  exprdas 
pnitection  of  the  Tenantry.  By  H. 
O’Dedy,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s  lun,  Barris¬ 
ter  at  Law.  3s.  6d. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  respecting  County 
Elections,  frtxn  the  Issuing  of  the  writ 
to  its  return;  containing  the  duty  and 
authority  of  the  High  Sheriff,  the  modu 
ot  proceeding  at  County  Elections,  anit 
the  quahticatiqns,  and  poi'sonal  and  other 
disquah'ficntions  of  voters.  By  Samuel 
lleywooili  Serjeant  at  laiw.  IHie  se¬ 
cond  edition, ‘corrected  and  enlarged. 
8vo.  hf.  boards,’  ‘ 

An  Answer  tn  a  Legal  Argument  oo 
the  Toleration'  Act,  shewing  that  Che 
Comt  of  Quarter  Sessions  have  n  JudU 
'  cial  Puiiction,  as  to  the  Adminfitrstion 
of  Oaths  to  Persons  offering  themaelrca 
for  Quifliftcation  as  Protestant  Dissenting 
MtrtisteH.  By  a  Barrister  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple.’  If. ‘66.  ‘  .  , 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Ijitr  re- 
•  Utive  to' AppA'iiticei  and  Juurnhymen, 
aiid'toexctxdslng  Trades.  .By  J.  ChitU, 
E.q.  8»o.  7.,  ea.  •"  . 

A  Treatise  on  Pfeidittg,  ^titairirng  a 
Practfgal  View  of  Picadin};/  with'  a  co- 
pidus  ’^i^lection  of  Precedents'  for  the 
,*  use  of  Profoisionaf  Ocnflelheni  whether 
.  practising  in  Town  or  Country,  either 
as  Barristers,  Pleaders,  or  Attorneys. 
Second  •  Edhfofl,  greatly  'enlarg^  and 
improved.  By‘*  Joseph  Chitty,  Eiq.  % 
voW.  royal  Rrhl'tM.  5s.  *  ' 

*A  PractIcJl  Treatiae  on  BifIs'of’Ex- 


those  Countries.  By  .Willlnm  Westall. 
^•rt  11.  cootaining  ^Three  yiewa  iu  the 
Uland  (if  Madi^ira,  with  Doacriptive  Ac* 
counts  in  English  aiul  French.  10s,  dd. 


>  ;i 
.  Ir 


■  IITOAT.. 

The  Annual  Register;  or  •  Vieanof 
the  History,  Politics,  and  LHerhttire  Of 
thaYcar  I8ia  gvo.  16a.  .  •  f’  k* '«'■ 


Bankruptcy. 

Fiairth  BdriioP,  greatly  enlarged  a^ 
improved.  ^By  Joseph  ChKty,  Ehq. 

8vo;  l5Sr  •* '  ' 

An  Abridgement  of  Penal  Statutea, 
whieK  evhibils^at  one  view,  the  offences, 
and  the  phntfhtnenia  or  pcnalitJe iff  con¬ 
sequence  of  i^aff  oIRrfices,  thff'  tnode  of 
r^x>verwtg,  and  application'^ the' p^ 
nalties^  the  'numW  of  ffitnetkea,  and 


A  Chronological  Abridgment  •€  the-  the  juriadi^icM  nCCestary  to  the  several 

History  of  Great  Britain:  witlsOfnea-  ^  - -  — 

j^ycal  and  Political  Tabtea.  '  By  A.  •  P. 

“•strand  da  MoWville,  data  Minister  in 
under  the  Reign  of  Laar^ai  XVI. 

^icatnd,  by  permission; to  the  Prince 
4  Tols.  8vo.  ah  ItM. . 


coitvietionvf  dtid  the  ebapterv  ind 
tiunt  of  the  ’enaeting  atatilfes  ;  to  which 
are  subjoined  a  variety'  of  adjudged 
cases.  The  fourth  rdition,  with  a(Mi- 
tiont.'  By  Sir’Wdlefn  Addliigtoff,  Knt. 
late  Off#  cif  the- magittraiea  of  the  pubUt 
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uffice,  Boirtitrrtt.  To  whioK  is  atlded 
•  OQiiiiuuoUoQ  of  the  Statutes  to  the 
C3fo.  I|l.  4tu.  21.  'is.  , 

The  Neva  Law  Lin,  IBlAj  buing  a 
l.st  of  the  ju<l^ea  and  officers  ol  the 
coUrts  of  jiuticr,  counsiel,  and  ccitiff- 
i  special  pleaders,  With  many  cor; 
ri*ctt«>us  and  alt)  rations,  including  the 
Ml  w  coats  ill  Cluuicvry  and  King’s  Bench, 
and  KxafniucvN  i  office,  noiuid  tm.  6d. 

Th.'  Prai’tirc  ol*  the  Office  of*  Sheriff* 
and  t'uiU  r  Siicritf;  showing  the  powers 
and  dvilies  of  tbo>c  olfit'ers,  5ac  —Also, 
the  Practice  of  the  Coronor, 

to  each  of  whicii  works  arc  added  co> 
puiUk  appendixes  ut*  nat'Cul  procedents. 
Thin!  {aliiiotJ,  with  cimsidcr  able  all  fra- 
iio.)s  aiul  imppiyrineiits.  By  John  Iiu* 
1^*3'*  liuie'r  Tcin pie,  author  of  the 
Practice  of  the  K.  0.  and  C.  i*.,  and 
Modern  Pleader.  Hoyal  Stu.  1L  2a. 

A  Hull  and  Authemic  Report  of  th<‘ 
I'ual  of  John  Bclliiighain,  Kst).  far  the 
murder  of  the  Rt.  Hun*  Spatrocr  Perr:^ 
\al,  in  the  lobby  of  the  lliiuse  of  Com* 
inons,  Momlay,  .May  II,  lfll2,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  faittifulnarratWe  of,  crcfy 
circunsstani'e  relative  to  U.  and  the.iks 
Ikates  on  the  name  in  both  Houi^  of 
PaiU.imeiiU.i  To  which  arc « added.  Bio¬ 
graphical  Skntches  of  Mr.  Peroeval  and 
John  BcUjpgbani.  Taheo  in  short  band 
by  Thomas  Hodg<a>n.  ^  - 

Slnfolar  and. important  Trial,  in  an 
ActiCMi  for  IVb’t  between  the  K4..Hun. 
C,  J.  Vox,  Plaiutlffi  ami  John  tionie 
Tovkc,  Esc)*,  Dcftndaist,  1792.  4s, 

ilSDlCIttf. 

Au  Explanation  of  tha  Cauirs  why 
W'viaatiait  has  soOMtiiiMi  (ailed* to 
prevent  Sniall  Pox  ;  andnlion  daaorip. 
tioo'  (>f  a  motliod  con&rqied  by  cnp«- 
riasioa  u(  obviating  such  mniKS.  By 
I'dward  Lueae,  of  ^a  Royal  Culirga  of 
Surgnons,  one  o(  tha  Counsel  of  the  Me* 
dicai  SocMtty  of  Lamlon,  ami  Innciilaiar 
at  the  Maiy.-lo-bgoa  Sintiuo  of  |ba Na¬ 
tional  Vaccine  K'^tablishment.  Bvo.  *2iu 
dd,  . 

rniosactiuas  of  a  bociaty  for  ,tU«  Im* 
provanatni  of  Mmiioal  aad|  borgiciil 
KnowUdga.  The  Papers  io  Ihia  voluam 
ara  by  Ur*  HatU^  Un  Blaoa»  Mr* 
Braode,  Mr.,  Brodie,  Dr.  Buchan^  Dr.  , 
Claska*  Mf«  Clarke,  Dr,  Denbaw,  Mr.,? 
IliMua#,  M  (»  Maegregor.  Dr.  Nouih,  Xk. 
Siisrer.  Dr.  Welia,  aiai.Mr.  WilhOii..* 
IllukUated  witb.PiaUs.  Vyl,  UL  bvo.  . 
14si  ‘  .  .  . 

PbiriShadOiogta;  or»  tha  llialory.  of  > 
.Modicai  iabsi^esg  ra  order  to  f^saUa,  * 


Uie  practitioner  to  prosrrihe  them  arj^ 
eflk'gey  and  elt*gaoce,  and  to'disptsa 
thrui  with  nacuracy.  Ry  Jwhn  Arism 
Parts,  J4.  B.  F.L.sL  ISmo.  6s. 

Miscsstajtsova 

'Hie  vlnurneynian  CarpenttVs  iM 
Jolnar’p  Book  of  Prirts  for  Task  Wst| 
lalHMir  only,  carefully  revised  smB  oSn 
r*-rtnd  up  to  the  pn'senl  time,  IMl 
By  Will  am  Arndell,  measurer.  2s.  66. 

The  Casa'  of  Richard  Orares  of  t(w 
Royal  Navy^  who  waa|paaied  over-  by  Loif 
S|>encer,  In  the  pmmostoii  offlag'offleHf^ 
ill  January,  1801,  addressed  to  hrtNh 
ihrr  ofKi'ers.-and  the* sendee  in  gcirteik' 
2i.  (id.  •  • 

The  BioMN^pe;  or  Dial  nf  e*. 
plained:  to  whVh  isad<l€d,aiTrni>^tite' 
of  St.  Pouhnus*  Kpisilo  to  Celantia.'ei 
the  ru(ciaP  ChrUtIcni  Lifb;  ami  an  Us 
ineiitary  View  of  Oemcral  Chismolofy, 
with  a  perpetual*  solar  and- lunar  es. 
leadar,  and  an  explanatory  plMw,  dhae 
up  in  a  seiiarate  oavT.  By'tfK;  AtiMiir 
of  a  Christian's  Survey,  8^c.-  Sm.  Stht-j 
12s. 

Popular  Opinioua;  or  a  Picture  of  Rod 
L'fe^  exhibUttd  in  a  Diulogoe  betgam-f 
Scutch  FarofKr'aiMj  a  Weaver,  f^c.  iitp 
To  ^hhich  is. added,  an  Epinle  ^‘frpm  th| 
Farmer  to  t^llzabeth  Hani*ilton^  Aotkof 
of  the  CotUgci's  of  Glenburnic, 
tish  verse.  8va.  3s,  , 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Moral  TeiKleqc|-' 
of  Methodism  and  Kvaiig'dical  Pi^Hy 
ings  By  William  Bums.’ ‘  The  seco^ 
part.  8vo.  4s. 

Remark  -  on  some  Popular  Principlet 
nnd  Notions ;  humbly  addressed  io  hit 
Royal  Hlghnesfs  the  Prince  Regept',  Ijf 
the  Rev.  Josiah  TliOmas,  A.  'RcaW 
of  Street  Com  Walton,  Somerset,  lodf 
one  of  his  Mkfefty’sCiiaplains  ia  Oit0* 
nary.  8vo‘.  ^ 

The  West  Itidjatit  defended  agaii^ 
the  acciiiditlons  of  ibelr  CaluWniator^ 
or  Pacts  vei>us  PvejOirtcet.  '  B/ ft  Get* 
tl^msn,Kt«\2«. 

The  iit?T'a  St  deg  of  RssAyV.'  Bji 
S.  T.  Colei  uige,  E«o.  royal  Svo.  13s. 

Calamities  of  Atiitnors,  VncludingsoBi 
In^ivierf  reapactiag  their 'MorM  aM 
I.Hcfarjr  Gbamtlars.  By  the  Authch<d 
Curiosities  of  Litenltuiv%(Mr«  D'lsradiV 
2  vol.  paatBeo.  '  ■.>  » 

.The  Eiag.v,  liamielDaac  Eaten.  Tie 
Sfuiech  af  J'  h«  Ihrincn*  hoiitii, 
Barrister  at*  Law,  in  UshaB  of  tha  DdM*' 
daat,  in  Mitlgttion  of  PanishlMtnb  M* 
fofo  the*  Cosat' of  King^s  Ikhm^  ^ 
Westminster,  on  'rhuradayl- April 
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If  If.  TaiM  in  ;  with  Noie«  ] 

^  F.»tnM:t»  from  iVoe’a  Age  of  Keasoa,  i 
M(t  HI.  *»»*  R»»«y  on  DreAins,  3». 

Private  Letter,  addreaaedu»  the  lU.  ] 
llrt.  Df.  Porteus.  the  late  Loni  Biahop  1 
gj  Untioo,  to  propOMf  a  plan,  which  ( 
miehi  fi^e  »  E<lacati«>n  to  all  the 
poirrChilviieii  lo  Englaod,  at  a  uiixierate 
►Upeiiwj.  Priotod  at  his  Lordship's  de- 
tiTt.  Uy  Johu  Haygarth,  M.  I).  F.R.S. 
and  F.A.S.  Bd.  kr.  To  which  are  aii- 
Dea<d,  Private  Utters  oo  this  Subject, 
fivta  the  late  Lord  Bishop  ot  London, 
aud  the  Lwd  Bishop  of  Banf^,  pub¬ 
lished  with  perinlasioa  of  their  Lord- 
ahlps  i  ami  trom  other  oorresjiondeiits. 

A  IK'W  idilioo  tot.  6J. 

A  Utter  from  a  Clergyman,  to  the 
Cuutmoii  Council  of  the  City  of  London, 
chirtly  on  theSiu  of  Schism.  Is.  6d. 

Utters  to  the  Ri'tht  Honourable  Sir 
William  Drummond,  relat'iig  to  his 
Ohs  f-rvations  on  paria  uf  the  Old  Testa- 
oimt,  in  his  recent  work  entitled  “  (Bdi- 
pas  JutUicua.”  By  George  D'Oyley, 
h.  IX  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chr.sti,  Cain- 
bridfw,  Slid  Christian  Advocate  in  that 
t'niversitT.  3s.  (id. 

.Schooh  for  All,  in  preference  to 
Sehaols  for  Churehiiien  only  ;  or  the 
Slate  id  the  Controversy  betwren  the 
Advocates  for  the  Laucaatcriaii  System 
of  Cuversal  Fiducaliiai,  and  those  who 
have  set  up  an  exsdusivu  and  paprtial 
system  iiad'^r  the  name  of  tho  Church 
aad  Dr.  B<'ll.  *2s. 

The-  Koran  ;  commonly  called  the  Al- 
coraa  of  Mohainmeii ;  trantlited  from 
the  Original  .Araliic.  With  exphmatory 
Notes,  takfii  from  the  most  approved 
Comiaentators.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
a  preliminary  Discourse.  By  George 
Sab*,  GenU  New  edition.  2  vo!s.  9vo. 
II.  4».  '  • 

An  F.May  on  Perfect  Intonation.  With 
forty  Plau-s.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  IJstoii, 
Minister  of  Kct-le>tnachan,  Linlithgow¬ 
shire,  and  liiveiitor  of  the  Enharmonic 
Organ,  royal  4tu.  11.  5>. 

The  fiHirth,  Fifth  aorl  Sixth  Voinmes 
(if  T»lr»  of  Favhionahia  Life.  By  Misa 

1f>l-fwoith.  P2mo.  11.  Is. 

Cnrsijry  Remarks,  occasioned  by  the 
Istp  II  »rril)le  A ss.‘is*i nation  of  the  Kig^t 
I'm.  SjwnciT  Perceval.  Is. 

PheSubMaiice  of  a  Conversation  with 
J'»hn  Urlliugham,  the  Ass.isstu  of  the 
lj(e  Right  Hmi.  SptMicer  Perceral,  on 
.S  in<Uy,  Msy  17,  1812,  the  day  previous 
to  hU  Estfu’ion:  toff'ther  with  some 
General  Kcm.uks.  By  Daniel  Wilson, 
A.  M.  .Minister  of  St,  John’s  Chapel, 


Bedford  Raw  ;  and  Vicw^Prinotpal  %f 
St  Edmund  Hall,  Gxford.  ts. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Spencer  Perciwal.  By  a  Friend. 
Hind>oniely  printed  in  quarto,  with 
threw  appropiiate  engravings,  3s.  aewed. 


FOirar. 
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Hypocrisy  ;  a  Satirical  lV)em,  with 
copious  Notes  and  Anecdotes,  PoliticAl 
Historical  and  Illustratire.  By  the  Ret. 

C.  Colton,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  King^i  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  8vo.  12a. 

The  Country  Pastor ;  or  Rural  Phl- 
linthropivt ;  a  Poem,  with  a  plate.  By 
William  Holloway:  sm.  fivo.  5s. 

Enchiridion  Clericutn  ;  nr  the  Prea¬ 
cher’s  Guide :  a  Satirical  Poem  ;  8ro,  6s, 
Poems  and  Translations.  By  Regi¬ 
nald  Heber,  A.  M. ;  sm.  3vo.  6t,  hoards. 

roLiTicau 

Documents  to  ascert.iiii  the  SentimenU 
of  British  Catholics  in  former  Ages,  res. 
pectiug  the  Power  of  the  Popes.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  LinganI,  author  of  the 
**  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,’*  ‘2s.  dd. 

Familiar  Letters  on  the  Real  Argument 
Peculiar  to  the  Question  of  Catholic 
Einancipatidu.  Addressed  to  the  Right 
Hob.  the  Earl  of  nonoughmura.  By 
Peter  Moore,  Esq,  M.  P,  6a, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Progreaatve  Value 
of  Money,  at  marked  by  the  Price  of 
Agricnltural  Products;  with  Ohawrra- 
tions  upon  Sir  George  SiiuckhurglPa 
Table,  deducted  from  a  variety  of  Autbo* 
rftrea  not  before  collected,  pruviiig  the 
Non-Depn*ciation  of  P.ipcr.  Publiahed 
in  the  .Annals  of  Agriculture,  No.  270, 
June  1,  18|2.  By  .Arthur  A'oung,  Cwt, 
F.R.S.;3s.  61. 

The  letters  of  Vetus,  from  Marcli 
10. to  May  Itf,  1912.;  3s. 

The  Authentic  Correspondence  and 
Doc  tments,  explaining  the  Procoeiingf 
of  the  Marquis  Wellcal«y  and  of  tha 
Earl  of  Moira,  in  the  R4ccut  Negocia- 
ti'His  for  the  formation  of  an  AdmioU 
Btration ;  3s.  6d. 

A  letter  to  IPs  Roval  Highnesa  the 
Prince  Rcgqpt.  By  a  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  ;  la. 

An  EtTort  to  save  his  Conntry.  By  a 
British  Islander ;  2s.  6d. 

TMKOLOOr. 

Faith  founded  on  IL'aaon ;  or  a  Ra¬ 
tional  Christian’s  ProfesHiim  of  Faith  ; 
being  a  Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
extracted  from  tlie  £x|K>sition  of  tha 
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CrMd.  Bf  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jnhn  '7*h«  Benfftciel  Inflaenoe  of  Chi^ 
P«*ar*on,  D.D.  L'>rtl  BUhopnf  Ch<%Uir.  aitron  the  Chaiarter •tod  Conflitkii 
To  which  it  tdilrdft  Crr«*d  of  Chriitian  the  Femtlo  Sfv;  t  Sermon  preactwli 
Fvidence*.  By  the  Hithop  of  St.  Davtd  ;  the  K< 

It.  •ire.t 

Cootemplttion«r>Can  Aarlent  Laymao 
on  the  Chrittiai.  SyMem.nmi  the  Necea- 
ttty  i»f  itt  forming  a  R^rt  in  Rdneaiion, 

Public  or  Private;  in  a  Sernt  cf  Olner- 
vation* ;  drawn  from  var  out  Bmiiirnt 
Writertof  the  precwlinjf  C«ruturit»,  and 
lotrrtpertel  with  Original  Kodexiont« 
tuitfd  to  the  |)r»*a<.'nt  rnnC'* :  deii;:nfd 
(or  the  Uws  and  Inttmction  of  the 
Younger  liranche.Huf  a  Private  Family; 
and  now  firtt  offered  to  the*  Public.  Ry 
Juarph  Btadney,  E^q.;  am.  8vo.  ^*(.611.  th< 

The  Cate  of  the  llaathen  compared 
with  that  of  Ihoae  whuonjoy  the  Blf«9tn;rs 
of  theGotpel:  a  Charge  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  An  hdearonry  of  St.  Atl»an.  By 
J.  J.  H.  Pott,  A.  M.  Prehendary  of  Lin- 
roiii.  and  Archdeacon  of  Su  Alban.  4lo. 
ft.  M. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Hoo. 

Socirty  of  L'lreoln**  lun,  3Ut  May, 

1812.  on  theoccatioDof  theaH^a^tination  M.  P. 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Per<\.val. 

By  W.  Van  Mihbrt*  A.M.  Preacher  to 
the  Society  and  St.  Mary  le 

Bow.  2t.  **' 

A  Synopsit  of  the  three  firat  Ootpclt ; 
inclndm^r  the  fiur  latt  chapteia  of  SL 
Juhn'tGuapel ;  royal  8vo.  7s. 

An  Appeal  to  the  or  an  In¬ 

quiry  into  the  Jutlicc  of  the  Charge, 
alle^  by  Methodiita  aixl  other  Oi>j«c- 

tors,  th.it  the  0«>spcl  i«  ndt*  prcAched  by  1812,  by  the  H<>n.  ond 
the  Nation.'il  Clergy  :  iff  a  Scries  of  Dis-  ^  ^ 

conracs  delivered  betbre  the  Univeitity 
of  Oxford  in  the  year  1812,  at  the  Lee-  >1acaulav 
tore  fonoiled  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Rnmptoii. 

M.A.  Canon  of  5U1isbnry.  By  Ricitard 
Mant,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Great  Cog^'Cthall, 

R«ex,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College;  1812,  in 
8vo  I3«. 

The  Duty  of  National  Thanki^iving, 

Pcnilroce,  and  Prayer  :  a  Sermon  ileli-  Society. - 

vered  WedneaJay,  February  5,1812,  sire;  la. 
at  the  Great  Meeting,  Leicester,  being  Fawcett’a  devotional  Family  Bibl% 
the  Day  appointed  (oraGemral  Fast.  vola.  4to.  51.5s. 

By  the  kev.  Charles  Berry;  8vo.  Is. 


jktrOat;  on  We»^nc»4a 
Behalf <01  the  Suau» 
for  the  Relief  of  Nei'Cssitous  Widuvii^ 
FttherUws  Childim  of  iProteatanl  Da 
aeotitif  Ministera.  By  Robert  Asplad- 
la.’6<l.  •  • 

Letters  that' have  lately  appe.tre4ii 
the  Oxford ’and  Cambridge  Papm 
under tlifferentSignaturea,ou  theCnmii 
of  the  Nineteenth  Centiiry;  iMdiedit 
and  re-puhlished,  and  addn  aved  to  Ua 
Kt.  Hon.  lx>rd<  GrenviUe,  Chancdlerq 
Tniver-ity  of  Oafiwd,  and  th 
Christiana  re^tiding  in  the  Counciff  d 
Oxford,  Gloucester,  •  Warwick, 
ampton,  Buckingham  and  Berks. 
peter  the  Hermit ;  8vo.  4*.  •  • 

Six  Brief  Letters,  occasioned  bytk 
Institution  of  an  Auxiliary  ■  British  af 
Foreign  Bilde  Society  at .  ChelmdW 
Ksaex.  March  23,  1812;  8va  la. 


Answer  to  whatever  is  Artrunientalin 
in  other  Pamphlets  which  have  bm 
lately  written  to  the  same  purpose.  Ii 
Herbert  Marah,  D.D.  P.R.S.  Marflii 
Piofeaaorof  Divinity  in  Cambridge;^ 
Speeches  delivered  at  the  Secoad  Aa 
niveraary  Meeting  of  the  Leiorfli 
Auxiliary  Biide  Societv-,  13th  Aprt, 

Rev.  Hoq 
Ryder,  the  Rev.  Thumaa  Robinsna,tk 
Rev.  Robert  Halt,  and  the  Rev.  Aabv 
Published  for  the 
of  the  Society  ;  Is. 

,Tlie  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  lb 
Rev.  T.  G  shorne,  M.  A.  on  April  lA 
the  County  Hall  at  Sraffurd,i 
a  Meeting  convened  for  the  purpoaid 
forming  a  Staffoniahire  Auxiliary  BiBi 
Published  by  particular  Ah 
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